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Oh Independent. 


GOING! GOING! GONE! 


BY H. H, 





{S:veral prominent merchants have offered to buy 
rom the custom-house authorities the lace dress 
made for the Empress Eugenie and smuggled into 
this city from Brussels some time ago by a dealer, 
from whom Special Treasury Agent Brackett seized 
it. The Government has decided to sellit by auction 
to the highest bidder.] 


“Gorne!”’ A film of fine-wrought lace. 
That is the way they entered it. 
Look at its airy, gossamer grace, 

And the pattern for an Empress fit ! 


Going! Going!’’ The auctioneer 

Laughs at prices the bidders think dear. 

The bidders of other bidders know 

They will buy dear if they cannot buy low 

That dainty web of filmy lace. 

It has come at last to its rightful place. 

The Empress may sigh for another such. 

The Republic has it in its clutch. 
“Going! Going!”? The auctioneer 

Smiles as the bids come fast and dear. 


‘Going!’ The film of fine-wrought lace, 
And the pattern for an Empress fit. 
Look at its airy, gossamer grace 
And think what years it took for it. 
‘¢ Going! Going!’ The auctioneer 
Sells more than he counts ; and they buy dear 
Who are buying the ghosts of nameless dead, 
To fill their bosoms with fear and dread. 
Some summer night, when in the lace 
They flaunt about in a public place, 
And the ghosts of a woman that went blind 
And children that starved they sudden find 
Lifting their lace with a ghastly clutch. 
“Going! Going!” O auctioneer, 
Run the bids up higher. No price for such 
A lace as this can be reckoned dear. 


“Gone!” The tilm of fine-wrought lace, 
The pattern for an Empress fit ; 
Of such an airy, gossamer grace, 
It melted away, bit by bit. 
‘Gone !’? The Empress, the auctioneer, 
And the bidder that bought at price so dear. 
‘Gone !”’ say two hundred years or more, 


They and their names and the clothes they 
wore. 


Gone !’’ like the web of filmy lace, 
Gone! every one to his own place. 


They took none of the things they loved so 
much. 


Dying men’s fingers vainly clutch. 
‘Gone! gone!” O auctioneer, 


What ery things went at, when you were 
ere ! 





MY TRAMPS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








THE other day a woman in ‘“‘our town” 
had a terrible tussle with a man—whether 
drunken or devilish none can say—who 
persisted in forcing entrance to her house. 
The woman is said to have had heart dis- 
ease, and in two days she was dead. 

‘*And yet you go on treating them as 
you do?” 

And yet we go on treating them as we do. 

There are two sides to every created 
thought or thing; and there are two sides 
even to that dreary perplexity, that ‘‘ some- 
what between a thought and a thing,” 
which forces itself perpetually in these sad 
days upon a reflective sympathy; that crea- 
ture who has become, to our vocabulary, 
generic like a race—the tramp. 

There is an old story which I scarcely 
half remember; but it was a story of a 
girl and a looking-glass. Not so unusual 
&@ combination of ideas, one must own, 
that we need go to a myth to find 
it. But I remember that there was 





beauty in the girl and magic in the glass; 
and that she carried it not for her beauty’s 
sake, but for that of all other living things. 
When she lifted it toward the heavens 
only sunshine fell. Clouds peeped at it 
and fled. A tree distorted, a flower 
bruised, a pool grown stagnant, an animal 
maimed, a bird unclean, seen in the magic 
mirror, were symmetrical, healthy, bub- 
bling, sound, and innocent. The human 
face, above all, cast no shadow on that 
marvelous square of glass. The evil eye, 
reflected in it, grew sweet and wholesome; 
the scarred forehead, fair; the vile lips, 
clean. Out of outcast faces stole sweet 
household glances that years and sin had 
overlaid (but never chased away) with 
graven dreadfulness, Across abandoned 
brows the purity of childhood flitted like a 
resurrection; and for each soul, diseased, 
degraded, amalgamate, its residue of health, 
its spark of holiness shone in the blessed 
bosom of the mirror. Either the fairies 
gave it to the happy young woman or the 
fates. I forget which. It might be either. 
One hardly ‘knows where to locate such a 
gift, or whether its blessedness or its bitter- 
ness the more sharp. I sometimes think 
it must be that some June fairy, with noth- 
ing better to do, or some inscrutable fate, 
with dire reasons of her own, has bewitched 
our back entry this summer with a fleck or 
a speck of this famous glass, such luck have 
we had with our tramps. 

All through the sweet June weather they 
come trooping up—a tattered, grimy, des- 
perate, sad, but never a bad procession. 
Such men were never seen before in our 
self-respecting Massachusetts country roads 
on errands such as these. Grave, grim men, 
with steady lips and the solid eyebrow that 
betokens the good workman. Gentle, kind- 
ly men, with the soft blue eye and sudden 
smile that bespeak home-loving natures. 
They stand before me, deferent, hat in 
hand, but stern, with a fierce, repressed kind 
of self-respect. 

Hour after hour I entertain them in 
the back entry. They ask for little. 
Never for money. ‘‘I’m not a beggar, 
miss.” Seldom for food; seldomer for 
lodging. It is the same old, unending, 
weary story: ‘‘Can you giveme work? I 
can get no work. Have you got anything I 
can do?” 

He has asked for bread. We must give 
him astone. It seems a refined insult toa 
man who seeks only the sacred right of self- 
support to offer him a dinner or a dollar. 

Most of them seem glad to talk a little; 
very glad to rest. They sit upon the door- 
step patiently, quick to see the first sign of 
failing hospitality in their hostess, and gen- 
erally ready to ‘‘move on” before their en- 
tertainment has begun to weary her. They 
tell their stories by little and little, in the 
dull, undramatic tones of unvarnished his- 


tory. 

No work. No work. No work. The 
mill has shut down. The shop is closed. 
The company has failed. The railroad is 
in trouble. Never was like this before. 
Never thought to come to sucha pass. Al- 
ways earned enough. Wasa steady man. 
Came of respectable folks. Never thought 
to see the hour he’d be taking dinner from 
anybody’s hands this way. Never saw 
such times.as these in all his life. They 
can’t last much longer. If they do, the 
man don’t live as can say what will be the 
end of it. 

‘“‘Thank you! Yes, I zi rest,” says one 
big, burly fellow, with a slow and grate} 





ful glance. ‘‘ Fact is, I’m a little lame for 
such a life. I’ve come from Manchester. 
I’ve been to Lawrence, Lowell, Methuen. 
I’m goin’ to try my luck at Boston next. 
Don’t expect there’s much chance for me. 
Everybody goes to Boston, as you say. I 
worked out to the Hoosac Tunnel before 
I come this way. I’d turn my hand to 
anything [ could get. I was in a 
mill—a weaver; but it shut down. 
Where dol stay nights? Out of doors? 
Well, you see it’s cold so early in the sea- 
son for a lame man. [If I sleep in the field, 
I get damped and I can’t walk next day. 
Then the likes of us can’t do such things. 
No, I don’t suppose you ever would see 
why. There’s things in this way of living 
a lady wouldn’t think of. Nobody wouldn’t 
without he’d tried it. I wouldn’t darst to 
sleep in the field too much. Generally I 
go to the poor-house. There’s so many 
dreadful things. Murders and man-capers 
of all kinds. And if anything happens, 
and there’s a chap like me that can’t give 
an account of himself; he’s taken up for it. 
If there was to be anything happen down- 
town to-night, and you’d been talking to 
me, or others like you, you’d mention it, 
and—l’m a wandering man, and known 
only to be here or there. If I’ve spent the 
night nowhere in partikkelar, chances are 
I’m arrested come morning. It ain’t safe. 
It’s more that I mind than the cold.” 

Are the very moors and heavens, then, 
like the laws of supply and demand, in 
league against him? Here isa side of tramp- 
life as foreign to the imagination of the 
sheltered, home-keeping, safe, and blessed 
part of the community as the psychology 
of fishes. One young man asks with ex- 
treme hesitation for a pair of shoes. 

“‘T’ve got to walk to Providence, and you 
see my feet. I ain’t used to this. I never 
asked for anything before. Thank you, 
sir. That’s a good pair. Breakfast? No, 
I thank you. Well—yes—I am 
hungry; but you’ve given me the shoes. I 
didn’t like to ask for too much. I’ma 
hatter by trade. Last month we shut 
down. I can’t find anything to do. I’m 
getting back by inches to Providence. I’ve 
got folks in Providence. Yes, I had good 
wages. Used to earn my four and five dol- 
lars a day.” 

There is a pause. My tramp upon the 
doorstep gulps his coffee down in silence. 
I, in the entry, gaze over his head into the 
sweet June world. Ido not ask him what 
has become of his four or five dollars a day, 
that he must be defying political economy 
and aggravating Christianity by getting fed 
upon our doorstep, half a dozen of hima 
morning, at this serious rate. I say only: 
“That was a good deal of money. Does 
your mother know you are in so destitute 
a condition?” 

My tramp hangs his young head a little. 
‘*No, miss. But she must, I ’spose. You 
see it’s too bad—a young fellow like me. 
I’m only thirty years old. I’ve always had 
money enough, earning regular. I never 
looked to come tothis. Fact is—I—well, 
I’m like other fellows, and [ suppose I spent 
it. Spent it as I went along. I was a 
single man. And I always dressed well 
and liked to take a horse out now and then. 
And then it went in foolery and I'll own to 
a little drink. But thatI got over a year 
ago. So what I had saved, it wouldn’t 
carry me far. I never thought to come to 
this. If ever I get out of this scrape I'll 
know better. Would you like to see a 
picture of my mother? I'll show you one 


I carry it inthe Testament. She give me 
the Testament. She wrote my name in it. 
Do you see? There. My mother is a good 
woman. I’m ashamed to go to her like 
this. Now my mother, she’s been trying 
all my days to make a Christian out of me; 
and if ever I get out of this scrape I guess 
she’ll do it this time.” 

Now how comfortably the June day and I 
can preach to the poor fellow, if we want to. 
And how gently he listens to our little ser- 
mon, over the last sandwich crumbs, Let 
us not believe he. will go upon a spree 
again with his first wages. 

Lift the magic glass upon him, if only 
for the poor old mother’s sake. We, at 
least—the June and I—see him trudge 
away from us believing that the good old 
lady will ‘‘do it this time,” before she de- 
parts in peace. 

It is a little perilous, perhaps, in these 
days expressing any confession of faith in 
tramp character. One can hardly expect 
any more after it to move in the first circles 
of systematic benevolence. But, after all, 
we would any of us rather be cheated by 
two rascals than to doubt one good man. 
And he that should neglect to heat over his 
coffee and make sandwiches of his cold mut- 
ton for on nestly and innocently hungry 
mouth, were it for that man that he 
should drink toast and water and live on 
hash all summer. 

Christian philanthropy is not above fealty 
to the sharp, exceptional rules of sad, ex- 
ceptional times like these. Must we not 
be rather alert, than fearful to suspend our 
good, safe old law of ‘nothing at the 
door”? And if we add to breakfasts shoes, 
and unto shoes even the enormity of a piece 
of inflated currency, will it be reckoned 
against us at the Great Tribunal, on testi- 
mony of some exasperating student of the 
poor laws, who knows exactly how many 
unfortunate, diligent men our Lord meant 
should be starved, rather than that one 
loafer should gull the community? 

Semehow, as the poor fellows go limping 
away, in the clean-tempered, trustful sum- 
mer light, it seems to me as if the June sky 
held her magic glass against them all; and, 
because of the sudden shine of it upon 
them, the eyes will swim. Their.heavy 
feet tread in time to that mournful little 
popular song to which these mournful times 
have given birth. Its monotonous refrain 
runs: 

“No work todo! No work todo!” 

Somehow, if we let them go uncomforted, 
their grave and trembling lips seem adding 
strange words to the old rebuke: 

‘‘T was a diligent man, thrown out of 
work, and ye trusted not in me.” 





THE CEMETERY AND STOCKADE 
AT FLORENCE. 


i. 








BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


I HAVE Visited many of the famous cem- 
eteries of the nation, from Arlington to 
New Orleans, including Marietta, Vicks- 
burg, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Nash- 
ville. The most famous, Andersonville, I 
have not yet seen. Of all the others, 
Florence, the most sacred, is the least in 
size, in situation, in attention. Perhaps it 
needs no other adornment than its own his- 
tory. That horror of horrors makes all 
outward attractions cheap, if not unseem- 
ly. Yet surely they should not suffer 





neglect by us who suffered everything else 
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for us. A plain slat fence, whitewashed, 
encloses_a level four acres. Pine woods 
stand not far off, whispering their moans 
across its graves. A small brick cottage is 
atits entrance, its verandah protected from 
the burning rays by the densest screen of 
grapevines and leaves. The keeper talks 
freely of the famous dead who sleep in un- 
known graves under his guarding eye. 
This spot was not chosen by our Govern- 
ment, as were most, if not all, the other 
cemeteries, and which insures their pic- 
turesqueness, as Arlington eminently 
shows. It was the spot where the enemy 
‘*dumped” our men, as they would have 
dumped offal. It was close to the original 
field employed as a prison-pen, only a few 
rods off, and the dreary plain lies treeless, 
almost shrubless, under the scalding blaze. 
There you see those frequent excavations, 
hardly a hundred yards apart, where the 
thirsting soldiers—your brave brothers, my 
brother arid sister—dug_ their wells, or 
sought to dig them, almost with their 
fingers; where they picked out with their 
canteens a nightly resting-place, which 
often proved a grave. When death did 


come to their release, their supervis- 
ors took them to this little barren 
level adjoining their camps, and 


thrust them into holes, a half-dozen in a 
trench, without a coffin and often without 
clothes. In one instance the keeper jumped 
on a living body, that moved in its grave, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Lie still there, vou Yankee!” 
And he laid still. That keeper is a well- 
known man and living not far off to-day. 
“In that grave,” said the keeper, pointing 
to the second one in a row, ‘‘seven naked 
bodies were cast.” Some say as many as 
ten persons were tossed into a single grave. 
*‘Only two coffins,” he said, ‘‘ are in all this 
yard.” And he took me to the spot where 
one of these honored men who sleeps in a 
coffin lies. Only fifty-eight of the almost 
three thousand who were originally buried 
here are known as to their resting-place. 
A hundred and nineteen were brought here 
from Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. Their 
graves and names are known. Thus over 
twenty-eight hundred of these men sleep in 
unknown graves. Their namesare on the 
record, but not their resting-place. This is 
a striking proof of the malignity of their 
keepers, They knew their names, for a 
record, in part, of the stockade is preserved, 
giving each soldier’s name, regiment, etc. 
Most of these records were destroyed by the 
Confederate keeper, to save himself, prob- 
ably, from the fate of Wirtz. They could 
easily have giver each a grave and a head- 
board in this wide space, or put his number 
against hisname. But that last gift to their 
friends they disdained to confer. As they 
were buried without coffins, so they were 
without clothes. The few rags, if such 
therg were, that was left upon them when 
they gave forth thir last breath were 
greedily seized by their murderers, and 
they faithfully fulfilled Job’s sad declara- 
tion: ‘‘ Naked shall I return again.” Dear 
Mother Earth, which had borne then, re- 
ceived them to her warm protection. To 
increase, if possible, the atrocities of this 
spot, we find one grave among these un- 
known headboards inscribed with the name 
of awoman. ‘‘ Ferona Budwin” is the name. 
She was a soldier who, determined to follow 
her husband to the war, enlisted, and got 
detailed as quartermaster’s sergeant, him- 
self being the quartermaster. They served 
together; and, occupying the same tent, 
seemed almost as happy asif at home. In 
fact, it Was their home. But they were 
captured and got separated. He was sent 
to Andersonville and bis sergeant to Flor 
ence. Her sex was revealed in childbirth. 
Upon the horrors of that camp this new 
horror was superadded—a woman’s hour of 
anguish and a baby’s cry. No ‘‘Luck of 
Roaring Camp” was this woman and 
her infant. There was only added mis- 
ery. She sank under her burden. Her 
babe followed quickly. The half-naked 
-soldiers respected their fellow soldier’s sex 
and sufferings and gave her dead body a 
seemly covering. There she lies, with her 
infant in her arms, separated from her hus- 
band in her last home, but heroically inter- 
blended with him in the experience which, 
at Florence and Andersonville, each was 
- suffering for their mutual love and common 
‘country. It seems as if Government, if it 








knows where he lies, should put them to 


gether once more. A large rosebush grows 
over hergrave. The superintendent asked 
me to ask the women of America, at their 
centennial jubilee, to provide a fitting mon- 
ument for this pure and patriotic woman. 
I ask them here and now to organize 
that donation. A hundred dollars will give 
a suitable marble slab, though a thou- 
sand should be raised for a more fitting 
monument. Let the ladies of Philadelphia 
initiate this movement for the heroine of 
their state. 

Nor should this cemetery be so neglected. 
Others are surrounded with solid stone 
walls. This has only a whitewashed fence, 
hastening to decay. Its unwhitewashed 
headboards should be replaced with slabs 
of marble. It is rarely visited, though 
near the most frequented route to the 
South. Only a few rods from the railroad, 
as you leave Florence for Charleston, you 
can see the flag that notes this resting-place. 
Do it reverence, and, if you can, stop over 
and strengthen yourself in communions 
with these martyred patriots in their holy 
beds. 

A few small trees besprinkle the hot 
acres. They ought to be fully shaded. 
The victims had enough of this horrid sun 
when living. Let cooling oaks refresh 
them with their whispering shadows. 
Tiny flowers of the various species of 
phlox, of all tints, grow, seemingly, wild 
over the burrows. Their pink and crimson 
and streaked leaves give a pleasant air to 
the spot. They are almost the only flowers 
in the yard. 

It was a pity the hundred and nineteen 
buried in the beautiful Magnolia Cemetery 
should have been brought here. They died 
no such death as these. They ought not 
to have marred the unity of this spot by 
their intrusion. Nor should we have left 
that cemetery without our memorial? A 
large space in it is reserved to the Confederate 
dead. The lovely corner where these slept 
should have been kept sacred to our heroes. 
Two of them are left there yet. They and 
the Rev. T. Willard Lewis, the first Meth- 
odist preacher sent there after the war and 
the brave organizer of many a church in 
that city and section, are all the reminders 
of our dead in that cemetery. We wish 
these who were brought hither could have 
abode in their own place, and a fitting mon- 
ument, perhaps the statue of Col. Shaw, 
could have been raised above them. But 
then Col. Shaw and his ‘‘ Niggers”’ could 
not have been buried there. No one of 
that accursed name, though white as their 
former owner and present father, can enter 
that spot, even to scatter flowers. Even to 

this day this privilege isrefused the devoted 
lovers of the Rev. Mr. Lewis. They can- 
not get admittance to the haughty and ex- 
clusive cemetery. There have been decora- 
tions there. The last one fifteen thousand 
attended, for it was the celebration that 
stirred the corporation to beg the removal 
of our dead. Perhaps it was well to put 
them underthe national flag, among their 
colored brothers, some of whom were cap- 
tives, and sleep in the grave with their fel- 
low-soldiers, and where not only the perpet- 
ual decoration of these modest flowers is 
kept up, but where the national decoration 
can be freely observed by every lover of his 
country and her martyrs, of whatever hue. 

Stories are told about here of sympathy 
occasionally reaching these soldiers. A 
lady, originally from New Haven, whose 
husband is a native South Carolinian, but 
who was and is astrong Unionist, said they 
sent daily to the stockade food and delica- 
cies. A colored woman hid for months 
one of these refugees in her cabin-loft. She 
got a paper occasionally; and he read it to 
her, and so kept up the knowledge and 
courage of both. 

As I rode away, I asked: Is the cause vic- 
torious for which these youthful martyrs 
perished? True, the gentleman I was 
riding with could not once have ventured to 
own his horse and house and wife. Though 
free-born, his tint subjected him to social 
infamy. Though a gentleman of birth and 
breeding, he is an outcast yet from South- 
ern and Northern society; though no one 
would dare to feel itin his presence. The 
terrible Dead-Line of Caste runs through 
the social, civil, and ecclesiastical camp. 
It is called ‘‘The Color-Line”; but it is as 
imperceptible to sight as the one which 

was drawn across the stockade. 





I was at the anniversary exercises of 
Atlanta University last week, and in the 
graduating class was as white a lady as any 
that this year took their diplomas at Mount 
Holyoke or Wilbraham. Among the schol- 
ars was a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed white 
girl of seventeen and a beauty of a child of 
ten. Theyare ‘‘ Niggers” to Southerners 
and Northerners, if so be they have a 
traceable origin to any African source. 
But they are no more deserving than the 
blackest of their sisters and brothers—our 
sisters and brothers also. We get up color- 
lines in Masonic, Odd Fellow, and Temper 
ance lodges. These institutions, based pro- 
fessedly, above all other ideas, on the 
brotherhood of man, deny all brotherhood 
to Douglass and Garnett and millions more, 
as good as any they embrace and often 
better. ‘‘ What can be done,” said one of 
our preachers to me, last Sabbath, ‘‘ to get 
our young people into temperance organ- 
izations? They would gladly join the 
Good Templars; but they are only admitted 
to the kitchen, and they will not enter that. 
They cannot enter the regular lodges.” 
The white half-brothers enter their lodges 
and collect fees for state offices; but will 
never let them enter their own. The Good 
Templars and Sons of Temperance started 
out brave enough; but broke down before 
this power. They were shot dead on the 
Color-Line. So has the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association gone down. It regards 
faces or pretense of faces and organizes 
its work on this unbrotherly basis. Thou- 
sands and scores of thousands of Christian 
young men are excluded from their regular 
bodies. Churches fall on the same line. 
Synods, associations, conferences are thus 
organized. Every church, Protestant and 
Catholic, is built on this corner-stone. The 
Romanist boasts of his ignoring caste; yet, 
from Washington to Savannah, their Irish 
membership has compelled them to organ- 
ize churches on the color-line. It is no 
better and no worse than the rest. No- 
where is there a rejection of the guilty fan- 
tasy of distinction on account of color. No 
church not itself colored dares to call a col- 
ored brother to its pulpit. No person dares 
even invite a gentleman of this hue, be it 
ever so slight, toa friend’s house below or 
in New York or Philadelphia or in Boston 
even, unless he knows beforehand the senti- 
ments of the family on that particular 
point; and he will find but few families that 
will warrant that familiarity. 

No one can throw stones at his neighbor 
for this American offense and sin. No 
church can doit, not even the Quakers. 
They are not without blemish. Try it at 
Philadelphia, where colored men have been 
rejected as laborers and otherwise reflected 
upon, under the dictation of the Southern 
members of the committee, and where 
everything is arranged to please the unre- 
pentant white Southerner, rather than his 
loyal brother. The Declaration is only half 
observed in the city of its origin, a hundred 
years after its proclamation, in the greatest 
of our national celebrations. What is our 
duty? ‘‘Tocreate”—asa gentleman said 
to me in Columbia—‘“‘ to create an Amer- 
ican conscience.”” We had no American 
conscience on slavery. We had to create 
it. So must we that on caste. The churches 
here and in the North, the large ones and 
the small, the more influential and the less, 
must be stirred to their depths by the Spirit 
of Christ, the Holy Ghost brooding on 
these now sunless abysses and creating a 
‘*soul under these ribs of death.” The 
Congregationalist school and the Methodist 
Episcopal church are the only two North- 
ern institutions that have spread themselves 
all over the South since the war. These 
must labor unitedly and persistently for the 
extirpation of this abhorrent distinction. 
The one must receive no state money as a 
colored school; nor the other separate its 
brethren, even if they desire it, which the 
colored portion do not usually prefer and 
would never prefer if their white brothers 
treated them as brothers. The Republican 
party must be alike faithful. Already its 
leaders inf Georgia are pleading for separa- 
tion of its white and colored members in 
mass-meetings and in caucuses. Such sep- 
aration is annihilation. 

We must not leave church or party be- 
cause of this backsliding. Nay, the more 
should we abide in them. Nor should they 
leave the South. Stay till experience, as it 





surely will, draws all of us together in in 
dissoluble ties. 

Defeat must only make us work the more 
earnestly and steadily for victory. The 
sufferings of these martyrs of Florence will 
never be complete until there shall be no 
more distinction among the living than 
there is now among these holy dead. 

Nor is the more immediate work for 
which they loved not their lives unto the 
death completely secured. Political rights 
—their lowest form—are not yet guaranteed 
to the people of this Jand. Witness those 
five bodies hanging from one bar, in the 
sight of passing steamboats, at Baton 
Rouge, hardly a week ago—hung only be- 
cause they were voters and would vote. 
‘“The thousand witnesses’? that Theodore 
L. Wild startled the nation with, a genera- 
tion ago, and by which he helped create 
the conscience on slavery, could be repeated 
ten times, if not ten times ten, all over this 
land to-day. No political rights exist for 
half the voting population in more than 
half of these Southern states. 

At the risk of their lives even men give 
testimony in legal cases. A lawyer said to 
me, within a month, in one of our chief 
cities: ‘‘Colored witnesses who come up 
here to testify against their white oppress- 
ors are never heard of after they go home. 
The assassin settles their right to testify.’ 
He said: ‘‘ You have never told a tithe of 
the truth of the horror that pervades this 
land.” The dead-line is here yet, and 
men fall on every hand when ignorantly 
crossing it. 

I met a gentleman at New Orleans, last 
winter, at a company with several other 
dignitaries of his church and in that state. 
He wasof cultivated manners and unusual- 
ly agreeable and intelligent in conversation. 
T read, a few weeks ago, in The Inter-Ocean, 
that most earnest and honest of all our 
journals on this dark theme, the following 
narrative. It was headed ‘‘ Political Assas- 
sination’”’ and taken from the Norton 
(Texas) Intelligencer, and is written by Mr. 
John A. Bryan. It should be carefully 
read, for it shows what manner of spirit 
millions in our land, male and female, are 
yet of. Nay, it shows that this outbreak of 
assassination is only the natural expression 
of your hatred of your brother and sister 
because of their color, good, pious brother 
and sister of the North. It is your preju- 
dice that creates and sustains these mur- 
ders. Your color-line is their dead-line. 
Read this simple but most horrible story: 

“©*Go preach the Gospel to all my crea- 
tures,’ but travel at the peril of life! 

‘*Professor Gillyard was born in Balti- 
more, Md., was a bright colored map, well 
educated, having finished his education in 
France. He had been in the ministry of 
the African Methodist Episcopait Church 
for several years, and bad with him recom- 
mendations of high character from Bishop 
Ward, Bishop Brown, and various prom- 
inent Churchmen and others, including one 
from Governor Coke. He had been in 
Texas four years, and was for a time in 
charge of the Colored High School in Aus- 
tin. He had traveled extensively and lec- 
tured much. 
wherever he has been have universally 
spoken in his praise. 

‘‘He traveled last year lecturing to raise 
funds to build a college for his people. He 
was about 29 years of age and unmarried. 
Thus an educated and faithful minister of 
the Gospel, a good citizen, in the discharge 
of his duties, is cut down by assassination 
in the heart of the country—murdered in 
the hands of the officers of the law—when 
falsely arrested and in the meshes of a net- 
work of justice. Pretended justice! And 
is this to be the protection of the citizen in 
the future? Shame, shame upon a govern- 
ment and people where such crimes are 
committed! 

“‘Professor James Gillyard left Dallas 
last Saturday on the T. and P. Railroad, to 
hold a quarterly meeting or conference 
seven miles from Will’s Point, in Van 
Zandt County. He reached Will’s Point, 
and got a buggy and went out to the place 
of meeting, taking with him two colored 
ladies to attend the meeting. As he started 
through Will’s Point a base-ball club was 
playing. And when he got along the ro 
where they were playing one of the reins, 
it seems, got loose, and he got down to fix 
it; and while tying the rein a young man 
threw the ball and struck his horse. And be 
said: ‘Gentlemen, don’t strike the horses, 
or you will make them run off and kill these 
ladies.’ Then they grabbed the ball and 
ran in front of the horses and struck the 
horses with the ball, and the horses com- 
menced running, and the ladies jumped out 
of the buggy. Then hesays: ‘I asked you 
as gentlemen not to scare my horses,’ Then 
the man went to the oan, to get a pistol to 
shoot him, and before he returned Gill 
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got his horses righted up and left for the 
mecting. After holding his meeting, he re- 
turned back there Tuesday in the day time; 
and while at the supper-table, at John 


. Adams’, colored, he was arrested, charged 


with carrying arms, When he was searched 
there was nothing found upon his person 
but two little penknives and $1.60 in 
money Then he said to- Mr. Adams, 
if any serious accident should take 
place or he should be killed, for them 
to dispatch to John R. Bryan, at Dal- 
las, immediately, and tell him to take 
care of his body, for men had_ been 
foully dealt with and he might be killed. 
He was then taken before a justice of the 
peace, one Williams; and during the trial 
he was threatened to be killed by the man 
who arrested him, who told him ‘to go 
slow or he would kill him.’ Professor 
Gillyard asked the justice to protect him, 
and the man continued to threaten. The 
party who had him arrested said he was 
not ready for trial, and a continuance was 
had until the next day at 9 o’clock. 

‘‘George Young and two other men took 
him in custody and carried him to two or 
three places and then to a livery stable 
owned by Willis and Cleburts, and two or 
three colored men went with them. After 
going into the stable, the colored men were 
told that they could go away. It wasin the 
night, about 12:30 o’clock. When the col- 
ored men got about 300 yards from them 
they heard a whistle blow, and about ten 
minutes after they heard the report of a 
gun or pistol. 

‘* At the time he was shot the deputy, it 
is said, was lying on a board or bunk over 
him, and Professor Gillyard was reading a 
newspaper, and the other two officers were 
sittingin the door. They say that the man 
who shot him came in the back way and 
that they did not see the person who shot 
him.’ 


Of course, the pretense that they did not 
know who killed him is all pretense. They 
arrested him without cause, except, per 
haps, for addressing them as gentlemen and 
calling his companions ladies. They held 
him in custody without cause or complaint. 
They held him to be murdered, and mur- 
dered he was. Nor will any one be pun- 
ished for it by that state; nor will the nation 
arouse to avenge his blood and to stop like 
constant effusions. God will arise if we do 
not. He will cry out: ‘‘Shall not my soul 
be avenged on such a nation as this?” We 
too must arouse. Mr. Sumner’s sleeping 
giant must be evoked—the duty of Congress 
to guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment to every state. Senator Twitchell 
should go through the North showing his 
amputated arms, as he of the branded hand 
went—shot off because he was a Republican 
member of the Louisiana senate. A New 
Orleans politician was declaiming in a car 
between Philadelphia and New York, this 
spring, on the peaceful condition of his 
state. Its only enemies were a few North- 
ern carpet-baggers. ‘‘ Your friends killed 
a senator lately,” said a voice in the car. 
‘No, they did not,” was his quick reply. 
‘‘They tried to; but they shot his brother- 
in-law instead. It was a mistake that they 
missed him.” That slain brother-in-law 
and half-murdered senator are only politi- 
cal portents of this same hellish spirit 
of caste. In Edgefield County, South Caro- 
lina, not six weeks ago, a white man and 
woman of infamous character were found 
murdered; and, though there was not the 
remotest reason to suspect colored persons 
of the deed, six men and two women were 
arrested, a band of masked assassins seized 
them, shot the six men dead, and carried 
off the two women, who were also probably 
killed. And now, as these papers are going 
to the press, tidings come of a still more 
horrible massacre in the same county, led 
by the man who led the Ku-KIux of the state, 
by which a military company was ordered 
to surrender its arms, even on a centennial 
parade, because they did not break ranks to 
let this white Ku-Klux through; and, re- 
fusing, are stormed, four shot, including a 
representative—the second one killed in 
that state within a month; their captain a 
fugitive and certain to be killed if found, as 
was the captain who sought a year ago to 
organize, with the governor’s consent, the 
colored militia of Georgia into a battalion. 
Let the guests at Wellesley, from this bloody 
commonwealth, be asked their opinions of 
these deeds, If at home, they would unan- 
imously approve them; for it is the first in- 
Stinct of these rulers that political and mil- 
itary equality shall be suppressed at all 
hazards. Will the nation arise and protect 
its own people and keep its own pledges? 
Will it rage over Custer and be careless 
over these Southern victims? The coming 


campaign will show. That is not to be 
about finance, but human rights. 

That great ruler who gave us both liberty 
and union, and who, had he been properly 
supported by Congress and the North, 
would have by this time everywhere se- 
cured them, is to be followed by one, if he is 
elected, who will have to fill up that which 
remaineth behind of his vast work. May 
the nation elect as his successor him who 
shall bring to perfection these ideas and 
duties of the hour. And may the Church 
in all her branches and all her work and 
the subordinate orders of charity and fra- 
ternity hasten to co-operate in this divine 
call, that our land may be everywhere freed 
from this dead-line and accursed line of 
color, and Florence Stockade and Ceme- 
tery be a memorial, like the preserved in- 
struments of torture and the Catacombs of 
martyrs, of the mode and the men whereby 
our universal brotherhood in Christ was 
slowly and painfully wrought out to its 
only and true perfection. 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


’Twas Autumn time again. The mill 
Was swathed with swinging moss, 

And reaching boughs in gold and red 
Did clash and interclang across, 

Like swords of fire swung overhead. 
The nuts fell ripe upon the hill, 

The quails were piping sharp and shrill. 


At dusk the wrinkled, ghostly crone 
Dashed suddenly from out the wood 
And close beside the captain stood. 

She reached her arms, held up her head, 
As if the princess of a throne, 

And so demanded from his hand 

Some sign of tribute for her land, 

If but the smallest crumb of bread. 


The captain bit his nether lip, 

Then sudden stooped and clutched a stone. 
He called the dog from out the ship 

And bade him take her as she fled. 

She turned, she struck the mastiff dead, 
Then, lifting high defiant hands, 

That shone with gleaming golden bands, 
She stretched her arms in mighty moan; 
She hewed the air above her head, 

And, wailing still, she turned and fled. 


The sable sentinel no more 

Kept watch along the sleepy shore ; 
And honest woodmen, passing by, 
Would pause to peer and question why. 
But none made answer, and the maid 
Looked up against the snowy cone, 

To where her David piped and played 
And sighed and kept her place alone, 


Twas twilight, and he stood ou: ‘1° 
Before Tehamas’s peaceful door. 

““My David, rest,’ she shyly said, 
Then, blushing timid, held her head. 
She said no more, but somehow guessed 
The minstrel understood the rest. 


- 
~~ 


I come for bread and honeycomb, 

To bear to my high mountain home; 
And, though I die to see your face, 

I dare not rest a little space. 

Not that I fear the captain’s hand, 

Or his cold, tyrannous command ; 

But fear some ill may hap my sheep, 
Should I such pleasant absence keep.”’ 


Tehama only held her head 

As heedless of what thing he said. 
A step within, a step without— 
The daring minstrel boy was gone ; 
But such a blessed burning on 

Her rosy lips left scarce a doubt 
Of what had happened as he fled. 


The tall trees blossomed into stars. 

The moon moved up around the cone 
And reigned an empress on her throne. 
The silver beams fell down in bars 
Between the mighty mossy trees— 
Grand, kingly comrades of the wood, 
That shoulder unto shoulder stood 

With friendships knit through centuries. 


The night moved by. The day was done. 
And now the large, round autumn sun, 
Descending through the sloping blue, 
Assumed a gold and amber hue 

And all hues blended into one, 

He trailed his lances where he came 

And filled the yellow wood with flame, 


He bowed him low, and, leaning down, 
He kissed the yellow leaves to brown , 
He fell along the amber flood, 

An isle of flame in seas of blood. 

It was the strangest eve, ah me! 





That ever settled on that sea. 
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Tehama sat within the door. 

Her David kept the flocks alone 

Below the lifted snowy cone 

And piped his carols as before. 

The crone crouched by the maiden’s door. 
She screamed and then was seen no more. 
It was the oddest eve, I ween, 

That man or maid has ever seen. 


The captain smoked his pipe and kept 
His deck, with pike and gun at hand. 

A mastiff, waiting his command, 

Coiled up and watching, waked and slept. 
The heavens were as still as death, 

The very river held his breath. 

It was the grimest eve [ think 

That ever hung on Hades’s brink. 


The woodman sat subdued and grave 
Beside the wide and soundless wave. 

And then a half-blind bitch that sat 

Amid the men sprang up and howled; 

And all looked mute amaze thereat. 

Then broad-winged bats possessed the air; 
Then ancient owls, dark-winged and cowled 
Like monks, went whirling everywhere. 

It was such still, weird, twilight eve 

As never mortal would believe. 


A panther’s scream, or woman’s screech, 
Or fiend of hell encompassed there ? 

It was the wildest, weirdest yell 

That ever yet from mortal fell. 

It rolled like death-knell through the air: 
It echoed through the woods, and ran 
From forest deeps to open beach ; 

And where they sat each silent man 
Leapt up, and, as transtixed in place, 
Stood staring in his fellow’s face. 


The long gray moss swung grim and drear 
The leaves lay yellow, crisp, and sere ; 
Long, ancient boughs lay intercross, 
All tangled in one mesh of moss: 
The keepers of the forest fled ; 

The red man dead or banished. 

No cautious, constant hunter stood 
To guard with annual flame his wood, 
And with his annual bonfire clear 

The gathered mosses of the year; 

But all lay one entangled glade, 
Dense leaves on leaves of a decade. 





GOD’S HANDWORK IN THE 
RONDACKS. 
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Every summer [ hunger for some one 
grand scene which recalls the Divine hand- 
work, for man and man-made cities grow 
wearisome. Half the benefit of a vacation 
lies in finding fresh food for the hungry 
souk; Sometimes my appetite-has been sat- 
isfied with the ocean, sometimes with 
Niagara, sometimes with the White Moun- 
tains, This time I have run away from 
Saratoga’s fountains for a few days’ 
draught of the Adirondacks. 

They furnish rich pasturage for be and 
weary mind. They fill you up until your 
‘*soul is satisfied as with marrow and fat- 
ness.” To the great mass, even of the 
regular summer tourists, these magnificent 
mountains are as unknown as the heart of 


Africa. Here at Paul Smith’s there 
are about two hundred guests; and 
about as many more, probably, at 


Martin’s, at Elizabethtown, and on 
the verdant Keene Flats. But be- 
yond these central points there are only 
small groups, either at little inns or out in 
camps through the vast forests. Thousands 
more might find lodgment in a region 
which covers nearly five thousand square 
miles, and yet not be within pistol-shot of 
each other. The deer are growing scarce; 
but fish abound—for the Simon Peters 
who know how to catch them. My friend, 
Governor Wells, of Virginia, came in from 
wading in the streams near Ausable Forks, 
last week, with a daily basketful of 
speckled trout. He left plenty more be- 
hind him. 

Leagues of the Adirondacks have never 
yet been trodden by human foot, except 
when an occasional trapper has ventured in 
to search for venison and furs, Mr. Ver- 
planck Colvin, the state surveyor, has dis- 
covered a whole group of lakes about the 
junction of Hamilton, Herkimer, and St. 
Lawrence counties, which are not laid down 
on any map but the one he has constructed. 
It is not more than three years since he set 
the first white man’s foot on the top of 
Skylight, although itis the fourth mountain 
for altitude in the Empire State. The wil- 
derness around it is as wild as ever. You 
might tramp for twenty miles, either north 


or west or south, without striking a house. | 


A bear was shot within two miles of this 


hotel a year or so since. Last evening Mr. 
H—— pulled his boat through to an adja- 
cent lake and started out a deer that was 
making alate supper off of the lily-pads. 
While these Adirondacks remain practical- 
ly uninhabitable, except during the warm 
months, they will remain a wilderness, 
glorious to the eye and quickening to every 
soul which ‘‘thirsts for the living God.” 

There must be a mirror in the soul to re- 
flect these glories, else they remain unseen. 
Those brown-faced guides who sit in yon- 
der boat-house, waiting for customers, have 
probably never discovered anything in 
there sublime regions except deer and trout 
and partridges. But tosuch a soul as John 
Todd’s these mountains became as messen- 
gers from the Great King. Old Tahawas, 
with his morning-cloud of incense, was a 
silent fellow-worshiper. The winds through 
the forests of ‘‘ Indian Pass” sang to him 
the eighteenth psalm. Inthe glassy waters 
of Raquette Lake he beheld the witchery of 
the evening stars reflecting from the depths 
the glory of Him who “‘ calleth them all by 
name.” The footprints of the Creator were 
visible in the Ausable chasms; he heard the 
voice of the Almighty thundering around 
the peaks of ‘‘ McIntyre” and ‘‘ White- 
face.” 

Wordsworth once told me that the hills 
and waterfalls around Rydal Cottage had 
become his most intimate friends. They 
were his instructors too. They haunted 
him like a passion. Even a few days in 
these Adirondacks rouse a friendship in 
one’s soul for these old monarchs who have 
nevér lost their crowns. Tahawas began 
to reign before the Pharaohs. If he would 
open his granite lips, he could tell me 
geological secrets which Buckland and 
Tyndall have not found out. I would like 
to ask old Whiteface whether the waters 
which drowned Ararat ever swept through 
the bowlders on his brow. 

Every mountain bas an individual coun- 
tenance. The guides know them as far as 
they can see them. ‘‘ Avalanche” has a 
broad white stripe down his flanks. Dix’s 
Peak sharpens up like a pyramid. There 
is a mountain between here and Lake 
Champlain which looks like a miniature 
Sinai. It is bare limestone rock to the 
summit. A few leafless trunks are scat- 
tered over its sides, as if left by the light- 
nings. Its brow is seamed with great fis- 
sures—the wrinkles which time has written 
on its'gray visage. The suggestive name 
they have given it is ‘‘Cutamount,” proba- 
bly because that ravenous beast once found 
its lair among those fissures. The red In- 
dian must have made that bald peak one of 
his observatories. 

I have seen, as yet, but few of the hun- 
dred lakes in this wilderness. Of those I 
have seen Lake Placid is far the most 
beautiful. It is worthy to rank with Hor- 
icon and Windermere or Killarney. It lies 
embosomed among mountains, with dense 
thickets of firs and larches as its only 
“‘beach.” There are three long islands 
through its center; on its wild shores but a 
single cleared field. No Bryant or Whit- 
tier has yet sung it into fame. But by 
and by it may find its minstrel—as 
“‘Charles River” and ‘‘ Monument Mount- 
ain ” have found theirs. 

The chain of St. Regis lakes before my 
window are very attractive. I cruised 
through them last evening, after the heats of 
the day were over. An endless succession 
of cool green bays opened to us at every 
winding. [mn the narrower places the sur- 
face was brilliant with white and golden 
lilies. As the sun went down behind St. 
Regis Mountain the waters became like 
the pavement of the Celestial City—a sea of 
glass, even as pure gold. A great silence 
hushed the hills and the forest. Nota leaf 
stirred; not a bird sang a vesper-note. It 
was as still as before the winds were made. 
The drip of the waters from the oars of 
our boatman made faint music. But all 
Nature seemed to be sinking into the silent 
slumber of the night. The moon was 
Tising as we neared the boat-house and the 
first mists from the waters began to look 
like silvery specters against the lonely 
background of dark pines. So here in 
God’s forest-temples we find that the day 
is his and the night also. He causeth the 
outgoings of the morning and of the even 
dang to rejoice. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASEH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





In the swift current of events the Im- 
peachment Trial already seems left far 
behind. Yet it was only last week that 
Vice-President (pro tem.) Ferry arose in his 
seat and, addressing Mr. Alison, said: 
‘*What say you? Is W. W. Belknap guilty 
or not guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors under the article of impeach- 
ment that you have just heard read?” 

‘*For lack of jurisdiction on the part of 
the Senate over a private citizen, not 
guilty.” 

This little speech, with slight variations, 
was repeated over by a majority of the 
Republican senators. Probably there was 
not one in all the number who did not 
believe Belknap personally guilty. They 
professed to vote technically on the 
question, and to let the moral aspect 
of it go. A few, a very few Repub- 
licans dared to vote on the question 
itself, and preserve their own sense of 
moral integrity, rather than the letter of the 
Constitution. On this brief roll of honor 
was Senator Wadleigh, of New Hamp- 
shire, Senator Oglesby, of Illinois, Senator 
Booth, of California, and Senator Dawes, 
of Massachusetts. It is said that many 
friends of General Belknap proceeded to 
his house in the evening to congratulate 
him on his acquittal. One would think 
that a sorry farce, for if ever a man stood 
before the country morally convicted it is 
General Belknap. Of course, it is a conso- 
lation to him to know that he can still vote, 
still hold office, and to have fresh oppor- 
tunities to take bribe-money, if he chooses; 
but, if he knows anything, he knows that 
the bribe-money he took from Fort Sill will 
never be forgotten by the American people 
while they remember him at all. 

Two powerful campaign speeches have 
been made in the House within a week. 
Many others have been attempted, which 
were failures; but these stand forth clear and 
strong as campaign documents. One for the 
Democrats and one for the Republicans—the 
speech of the great Southerner, Lucius Q. 
C. Lamar, and the equally strong speech of 
General Garfield. To hear these two men- 
tal athletes was to bring back old issues, to 
revive old days. Lamar is the most ad- 
vanced, the most comprehensive in mind 
and sympathies of all the Southerners in 
Congress. Many assume to doubt him, 
North and South, and to say that his 
speeches are made for political capital. If 
not, they are made out of the largest and 
purest patriotism that flows from any 
Southern member’s mouth. 

I know not what errors General Garfield 
may have fallen into; but I never heard of 
any that shook my faith in his patriot- 
ism. He proved that he loved his coun- 
try when he fought for it and periled his 
life to preserve its liberties; and, though 
he may or may not have fallen into 
temptation at a later hour, there must 
always have been a deep pulse in his 
nature that beat strong and true for the 
principles that he so bravely defended. 
Near the close of his speech he said: “Over 
this vast horizon of interests, North and 
South, above all party prejudices and per- 
sonal wrong-doing, above our battle-hosts 
and our victorious cause, above all that we 
hoped for and won or you [Lamar] hoped 
for and lost, is the grand onward move- 
ment of the Republic to perpetuate its glory, 
to save liberty alive, to preserve exact and 
equal justice to all, to protect and foster all 
these priceless principles, until they shall 
have crystallized into the form of enduring 
law and become inwrought into the life 
and the habits of the people.” 

As a mental arena the House is a curious 
study. Among its loud contenders a few 
names are always conspicuous. When 
strangers come into the gallery, they name 
over a few men and ask you to point them 
out. The great body behind remains to 
them forever ‘‘an unknown quantity.” Yet 
a member’s public reputation, especially in 

~the earlier years of his service, is no crite- 
rion at all of his real ability or personal 
worth. Few imagine how much the Speak- 
er has to do with placing men and fixing 
their actual position in the House. If he 
cherishes a little private grudge against a 
member, he can, with perfect ease, place 
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him on a committee so obscure or unimpor- 
tant that it will be next to impossible that 
he can ever make himself heard. There 
are committees in the House which demand 
of their members research, learning, and 
ability, that rarely attract the keen eyes 
of the newspaper reporter and never 
command the public attention of the 


House. On these many a faithful, am- 
bitious, scholarly man serves, making 


out arduous reports, that command at- 
tention and admiration in their special 
spheres, yet never attract universal at- 
tention. On these the patient toiler works 
on unnoticed, doing his duty, without hope 
of public acclaim or award; whilst his 
brother of the nimble tongue is daily dis- 
porting himself under the eyes of the gal- 
lery and within hearing of every newspaper 
in the land. It is the natural impulse of 
every legislator to woo that applause that 
rustles in the air and stirs deep and elo- 
quent beside ten thousand hearthstones. 
But in the House of Representatives, as in 
life, how often the sensitive, the refined, 
the deeply-gifted shrink back silent amid 
the surface clamor forever lifted up. Utter 
hopelessness of being heard often keeps 
men dumb. And even the man of talents 
the most positive and aggressive must bide 
his time. Experience is more potent than 
talent in real influence in the House. No 
greater misfortune can befall a public 
man than to be recalled and replaced 
just as he has become accustomed 
to the ways and means of _ the 
House, and caught that echo of assured 
speech that absolutely refuses to be lost. A 
man must not only have the talent, but the 
time, to make his reputation inthe House 
of Representatives; just as he must have it 
to make his mark in literature and jurispru- 
dence. Nobody heard especially of James 
G. Blaine during his first years in Congress, 
In them he was nurturing his forces and 
getting ready to be audacious. Such men 
as Bingham, Winter Davis, Thaddeus Ste- 
phens ground their way through the hard 
mills of legislation to the surface. The 
rotation system which hastens to snatch 
such scholars and gentlemen as Ellis H. 
Roberts and William Walter Phelps back 
into private life just as they begin to make 
their mark in*forensic debate would have 
robbed the archives of national reputation of 
such names as Calhoun, Benton, and Clay; 
of Seward, Webster, and Charles Sumber. 
Every congressional district owes to the 
nation the best and brightest man it has 
got. You had better give the go-by to 
your money-bags and your rotund, pussy, 
overfed old gentleman, and send on the 
“tn strongest, truest, most accom- 
plished man you have, to be trained and 
kept in this hard school till he learns how 
to serve his constituents and serve his 
country. 

It is rather curious to see how keen a 
scent the galleries have for any man of 
mark below. Such aman can be in Con- 
gress but a very little while before strangers 
begin to inquire for him. The mass is but 
a moving picture, in which they feel no 
special interest; but here and there the 
individual claims all their attention. Their 
eagerness to find out overpowers every 
impulse of diffidence, and, no matter who 
their next neighbor may be, he or she is 
sure to be punched, with: 

“Which is Blaine? Is it that feller 
over yonder shakin’ his finger?” 

“Yes,” 

‘* Well, where’s Lamar? I like him. He 
ain’t like those other Southerners.” 

‘‘And where is Blue Jeans Williams? 
The old feller that won’t give these chaps 
any lemonade and toddy for nothin’. I 
like him!” 

**Can you point out Professor Seelye?” 
says lovely Boston, pretty as a pink and 
prim as a primrose. 

**Do you see—one, two seats from the 
second aisle—a drab-colored gentleman, tall 
and powerful, wearing glasses, who looks 
like a clergyman, set here to keep these 
men from going quite to Tophet? That is 
Professor Seelye.” 

‘* Editha!” nudging her companion, also 
pretty as a pink and prim as a primrose, 
with eye-glasses on the end of its clean-cut 
little nose. ‘‘There is Professor Seelye. 
Don’t he look intellectual?” 

Meanwhile Professor Seelye goes on un- 
winding the red-tape from his mail budget, 





reading his letters and newspapers, all un- 
mindful of the homage pouring down upon 
him from the gallery through the eye- 
glasses of beautiful Boston. If he only 
knew of it, he would not be unmind- 
ful. Oh! no. For did you ever see a 
man so holy, so learned, or so lofty that 
he was not exhilarated by the praises of a 
pretty woman? Ministers, as a lot, are a 
conceited set and take on the most insuffer- 
able airs of condescension to women; yet 
there is no other class in the world who 
subsist so utterly upon the support of wo- 
men—mental, moral, emotional, material. 
In fact, women have supported them ever 
since the world was made, and probably 
will to the end of it, and it is women who 
have made them the conceited and arrogant 
creatures that they are. But Iam obliged 
to confess that this is a longside remark, 
which should not have anything whatever 
to do with Professor Seelye. Whatever 
he may be in Amherst, he is not a minister 
here, except in looks; and what that mys- 
terious and unmistakable look is which 
emanates from every man who has ever 
preached, which everybody sees and no- 
body can explain, is, of course, beyond my 
finding out. He looks like a preacher of 
integrity and truth, set right in the center of 
the stronghold of iniquity, to frown it down 
and to put it out. He must feel very little 
at home in such a place; but how salutary 
to Congress, if, instead of one, there were 
a dozen or more such men set at intervals 
through its seats. If they were here, I 
would put aside my personal dislike to cler- 
gymen as far as they are champions of 
church arrogance and supremacy over 
women, and set myself to do them absolute 
justice as the defenders of integrity and 
righteousness in the council-chamber of the 
nation. Words cannot measure the need 
of such men in this place. For this reason 
it is deeply to be regretted that Professor 
Seelye is going to return to Amherst. If 
‘‘his great excellence is his power of a high 
personal influerce,” nowhere can it be 
needed as it is here, where men of the 
richest endowments and the rarest attain- 
ments are forever tending morally down- 
ward, for lack of that very tonic of high 
personal character which a man like Pro- 
fessor Seelye embodies and sheds like an 
eftluence out upon other men. 

The other day the most glowing eulogies 
were pronounced in the Hall of Representa- 
tives upon a young Kentuckian, a member, 
who, at the age of thirty-three, was struck 
unwarned into the grave, it was said, by a 
stroke of the sun. The classics were ran- 
sacked, the pocts of the past brought forth, 
and every fond and glowing epithet lav- 
isLcd upon his name. Said Mr. Jones, of 
Kentucky: ‘‘Sir, but a few days ago the 
stalwart form of Kentucky’s young states- 
man walked and sat in this hall, the perfec- 
tion of manly vigor, grace, and elegance. 
Like Absalom, the praise of Israel, ‘from 
the sole of his foot to the crown of his head 
there was no blemish in him.’ Methinks I 
see him now, sir, as was his wont to ap- 
proach us, with that stately mein, open 
hand, rich voice, and frank cordiality 
that seemed to belong to him alone—a bril- 
liant type of the young manhood, courage, 
and gallantry of the noble state that he 
represented.” “Here was high 
intellectual endowment, cultivated in the 
best schools of learning, with classical lore 
from the great old masters. Here was solid 
learning in jurisprudence and eminence in 
professional reputation and honors. Here 
was political ability of rare merit, just 
developing into large, comprehensive states- 
manship. Here was pure character, ad- 
mired and loved from birth to death. Here 
was a grand outline of person and beauty 
that attracted every beholder—a face as 
beautiful as the Apollo and a form that 
Phidias or Praxiteles would have chosen 


fora model. No prouder step ever graced 
the Avenue. No manlier person ever sat 
in the Capitol. All vanished like the blaze 
of ameteor. Thus goes all the glory of 


the world. At twelve, high noon, this man 
stood in neble stature and perfect health. 
At twelve o’clock at night he was dead, his 
body embalmed, and on its way, with con- 
gressional escort, to his home, for burial. 
Thus was our young brother struck down 
and spirited away. Peace, peace to his 
ashes; consolation to his friends and loved 
ones; gentle flowers for his tomb. May 
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sweet memories‘ever linger around the 

name of Edward Young Parsons!” 

“O beate Sexti, vite swmma brevis spem nos vetat in. 
choare longam.” 

If this man were one-half that his eulo. 
gists said, think of the loss in his death to 
his family, to his state, tothe nation. Mak. 
ing allowance for the glow of oratorica] 
speech, he was all that his friends depicted, 
Over six feet in stature, strong as Antinous, 
handsome as Hyperion, amiable, learned, 
eloquent, strong, and young, what was it 
that without an hour’s warning blotted him 
from earth? 

Whisky. 

It was but natural that his friends should 
wish to believe that it was the very sun in 
heaven that smote the young god low. It 
was a lower demon that sapped the life- 
blood till he fell dead before noonday. 

No stronger example could be given 
of the absolute necessity of resisting 
moral force to support the most exalted in- 
tellectual gifts in an atmosphere like this, 
The tendency of average congressional life 
is all demoralizing. God in Heaven only 
knows how many men have gone down in 
moral shipwreck within these walls. Bad 
air, exhaustive hours, uncongenial labors, 
personal friction and disappointment, 
temptations to cupidity and false dealing, 
temptations to license in more ways than 
one, hourly and daily beset the man, 
guarded and unguarded, the man that never 
swerves and the man that falls. Adminis- 
trative power and mental endowments have 
never been overlooked in selecting con- 
gressional candidates; but the man who, 
beyond all intellectual supremacy, is at 
once a spiritual and moral force amid his 
peers is the vara avis in this conclave of 
representative men. 

I’ve wandered a long way from Professor 
Seelye; but I mean to catch him and photo- 
graph him before I stop. A tall and power- 
ful man, with broad shoulders, touched 
with the scholarly bent. He is in color- 
ing what Yankees call ‘‘ sandy”; but why 
“sandy ” I could never see. The touch of 
red in it is like sunshine, full of revivifying 
life. The temperamentis vital and nervous— 
at once acute, vigorous, enduring. The 
head is high and broad—mentally and mor- 
ally a powerful head. The perceptive fac- 
ulties are immense, and bulge above the 
eyebrows as if overcrammed with Hickok 
philosophy. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is refined, kindly, and penetrating; 
the air and dress ministerial. Such in 
aspect is one of the rare men of Massachu- 
setts, which, amid a general decadence 
in the houses of Congress, still keeps per- 
petual the illustrious traditions of the old 
commonwealth. 

Before I close my last letter from Wash- 
ington to you for the summer I want to 
recognize in your columns a modest, silent, 
appealing guest who week after week 
crosses my threshold and in the inner 
sanctuary of my home looks into my eyes 
with the mute appeal of unrecognized 
merit. This guest is The New Century 
for Women, published at the Centennial, 
by women. Since its advent I have had 
neither time nor strength to write for 
it, so all the more I owe to the brave wo- 
men who conduct it this public salutation. 
I make it as an appeal to all women readers 
of Tue INDEPENDENT to liberally encour- 
age and support it. It is written, printed, 
published by women and has many and 
varied merits. A conspicuous one (to me) 
is that it makes no appeals on behalf of sex. 
I never had any patience with that 
class of women who like to be con- 
sidered ‘‘superior to their sex.” If you 
are the woman you should be, you are never 
‘superior to you sex.” I feel a repulsion 
to the woman who, in writing, is always 
“lugging in” something to say about “my 
sex.” When men write, it rarely occurs to 
them to dilate upon ‘“‘my sex.” Then there 
is a feminine writer who is always making 
feeble assertions and as feebly fortifying 
them by the reminder: “If I am only @ 
woman.” Only a woman! If you are the 
woman you should be, you are great in 
capacity to know, to love, to suffer, to live; 
great in your humanity; great in all that a 
creature of God should be. It is not half a 
woman who talks about being “‘only 4 
woman.” If aman is greater than you, it 
is because he is great in human nature and 
not ashamed of his sex, never boasts of 
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it. He has more cause to be ashamed 
of it than you have of yours. Yet the 
seal of your servitude 1s that you apolo- 
gize for being a woman or make a plea be- 
cause you are one. How many centuries 
must pass before woman outlives this fatal 
acknowledgment, which you have caught 
from the arrogance of men. No race can 
be strong till it is proud of itself, till it 
finds in itself the impulse and the power to 
be, without apology and without suffcr- 
ance. In this, asin other ways, The New 
Century for Women sets you an example. 
It asks of no one theright to be. That right 
exists in itself alone. Fine, pure, clear, 
and strong is The New Century in its ma- 
terial as well as in its mental make-up. It 
makes no apologies for its existence. It 
asks no distinctive praise or favor because 
it is a woman. It takes no extreme 
grounds. It makes no special pleas. With- 
out excuse, without permission, it de- 
votes itself utterly to the interests, the 
uplifting, the development of women, as 
the work it has set itself to do. Its ed- 
itorials are peculiarly free from womanish- 
ness (not womanliness); free from all the 
small feminine clap-traps that mar so much 
of the best work of women. That they are 
clear, curt, strong, and of universal interest 
is already proven by the extent to which 
they are copied into national journals. It 
strikes me the Centennial has brought no 
one thing to light which redounds more to 
the credit and ability of women than this 
keen, fine little paper, which never yet has 
condescended to say ‘‘ By your leave, sir”; 
but lives straight on, strong and life-giving, 
by its own rich vitality of life. 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, August 9th, 1876. 





THE LAW OF RELIGIOUS SOCIE- 
TIES. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


CHRISTIANITY exists in this country not 
as a philosophical system, known only to 
the few, but as a popular religion, so gener- 
al that it has no rival to dispute its ascend- 
ency or divide its honors. Numerous 
societies in the form of local churches have 
been organized by its influence; and these 
societies, by union, have given birth to sects 
or denominations. The offerings of its re- 
ceivers and adherents have accumulated a 
vast capital in church structures, theolog- 
ical seminaries, and other material applian- 
ces, which may be called the invested fund 
of Christianity. Nearly the sum total of 
the organized religion in the United States 
is to be found in the sects that claim to be 
Christian. For the result, we have a re- 
Iigious system intimately identified with 
church organisms, living in them, operating 
through them, and supported by them. 
These organisms are voluntary societies of 
men and women, professing the same re- 
ligion, frequently meeting together for 
public worship, and subject to some kind 
of self-imposed rules, which constitute their 
ecclesiastical government. A number of 
them united under the same polity and 
holding the same doctrines forms a sect 
or denomination of such societies. 

These societies not only need protection 
against molestation and disturbance; but, 
being the owners of property gathered by 
their voluntary offerings and designed for 
church purposes, they need to be clothed 
with legal rights in respect to its possession 
and use. In some way, either directly or 
indirectly, law must come in contact with 
them and they must come in contact with 
law. So large a social fact as the organ- 
ized religion of this country cannot exist 
without some form of such contact. 

What we mean by the law of religious 
societies is simply the law of the several 
States relating to them, and which, taken 
in the aggregate, may very properly be 
styled American Ecclesiastical Law. We 
mean also the law as it now is, and not as 
it was during the colonial period of our 
history. That there is such a law admits 
of no dispute. To state it in detail would 
be the work of a volume, if not many 
volumes, We have no such purpose. All 
that is proposed in this article is to give a 
few leading hints to some of its most gen- 
eral features, as the means of indicating 
the legal theory of the country in dealing 
With the subject of religion. On this point 
we submit the following statement: 
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1, The state tolerates religious societies, 
whether Christian or otherwise, in the 
sense of not making them unlawful or 
doing anything to suppress them. They 
are in this respect regarded as innocent 
organizations, as working no harm to the 
state, as not being contrary to public policy, 
and as being an exercise of the right of 
voluntary association, with which the state 
ought not to interfere. It is not necessary 
to spend words on this point, since the fact 
is one of acknowledged and universal prev- 
alence. 

2. The state protects religious societies, 
when met together and peaceably conduct- 
ing themselves, against disturbance and 
interference. It will not interfere with 
them itself or suffer others todo so. This 
protection recognizes and defends the gen- 
eral right of peaceable assemblage, and is 
simply a branch of the protection which 
the state extends to all persons when met 
together for lawful purposes and conduct- 
ing themselves lawfully. In most, if not 
all of the states of the Union there are 
special statutes against disturbing religious 
meetings, defining the forms of the offense, 
designating penalties therefor, and provid- 
ing the appropriate jurisdiction for their 
infliction. These statutes apply to all re- 
ligious societies, no matter what may be 
the creed professed or the polity adopted. 

8. The state, for the purposes of its own 
jurisdiction and cortrcl, takes no cogni- 
zance of the church proper, as distinguished 
from the incorporated religious society. 
It does not enter the domain of its purely 
ecclesiastical life or attempt to regulate its 
affairs as such. Mr. Tyler, in his ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Law” (p. 128), observes: 

‘*Religious societies usually maintain 
public worship according to some specified 
denominational usage; but the corporation 
and the church, although one may exist in the 
pale of the other, are in no respect correla- 
tive. The objects and interests of the one 
are moral and spiritual, and the other deals 
exclusively with things temporal and mate- 
rial. The existence of the church proper 
as an organized body is not recognized by 
the municipal law (Petty vs. Tooker, 21 
New York Reports, p. 267).” 

The same author (pp. 54, 55) further re- 
marks: 

“‘ Over the church, as such, the legal and 
temporal tribunals do not in general pro- 
fess to have any jurisdiction whatever, ex- 
cept so far as is necessary to protect the 
civil rights of others and to preserve the 
public peace. All questions relating to the 
faith and practice of the church and its 
members belong to the church judicatories 
themselves.” 

Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in his lectures on the 
‘Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, 
etc.” (p. 41), speaks of the church ‘‘as an 
interior organization within a religious 
society,” and then adds (p. 42): 

“‘T think it may be safely asserted, as a 
general proposition, that whenever ques- 
tions of discipline, of faith, of church rule, 
of membership, or of office have been de- 
cided by the church in its own modes of 
decision, civil law tribunals accept the 
decisions as final and apply them as made.” 

It is quite true that achurch is almost 
always connected with a religious society, 
and that the two thus exist together, being 
largely composed of the same persons; yet 
the church itself, in distinction from the 
religious society, of which we shall speak 
in the sequel, is unknown ‘to the law for 
any purpose of supervision or control. 
The law does not appoint its officers, or 
prescribe any rules for their appointment, 
or determine what shall be its government 
or system of doctrine. 

4. As a consequence, the state leaves 
the church itself to be an entirely self-per- 
petuating and self-regulating organization 
within the limits of decency and good 
order. As to doctrines and government, 
as to the admission or exclusion of mem- 
bers, as to church officers and their powers, 
as to the modes of worship and transacting 
every kind of spiritual business, as to the 
confederation of churches under one system 
of polity and faith, as to all the religious 
matters and objects of the organization the 
theory of American law is that the state 
has nothing to do with the church. Each 
in these respects is absolutely independent 
of the other and neither attempts to con- 
trol the other. The church can make no 
law for the state, and the state in regard to 
these subjects makes no law forthe church. 
As observed by Justice Strong (p. 37), the 





state “‘ leaves the internal management of a 
church exclusively to their own regula- 
tions,” 

This is but another mode of asserting the 
doctrine of a free church in a free state. 
In the case of Harmon vs. Desher (1 
Spear’s Equity Reports, South Carolina, 
p. 80) the Court thus stated this doctrine: 
“The structure of our government has, 
for the preservation of civil liberty, rescued 
the temporal institutions from religious 
interference; and, on the other hand, it has 
secured religious liberty from the invasion 
of the civil authority.” 

5. It follows, as a corollary, that the 
state in its organic capacity has no legal 
opinion as to the truth of the religion pro- 
fessed by the church. All creeds, in its 
view, are equally orthodox and equally 
heretical, since it has nothing to do with 
them in either aspect. If a church chooses 
to adopt and preach the Mormon faith, 
including its doctrine in regard to marriage, 
the state will not concern itself with the 
question. If any of the members actually 
practice polygamy, then their external con- 
duct, but not their articles of faith, will 
bring them, as individuals and members of 
civil society, into conflict with the law and 
render them liable to punishment. There 
is no penalty against their faith or against 
its peaceable propagation; but this immu- 
nity does not release them from their obli- 
gations as citizens or exempt them from 
punishment if they violate the law in regard 
to marriage. 

The underlying assumption of American 
law with respect to matters of religious 
faith is that free discussion, and not any 
system of legal coercion or repression, is 
the proper remedy for errors of faith, and 
the only one consistent with an equal and 
impartial enjoyment of religiousliberty. It, 
hence, leaves all church organizations to 
make, to administer, and to defend their 
own creeds in their own way, alike unhin- 
dered and unhelped by the state. The 
creeds may be a law to the church; but 
they are no law to the state. They are not 
co-ordinate with the civil law and the lat- 
ter never undertakes their defense. 

6. The state, in order to meet certain 
necessities of church organisms, provides 
for the incorporation and continuance of 
religious societies as bodies corporate; or, 
in the omission to do so—which is the fact 
in some of the states—it provides for a 
system of trusts vested and perpetuated in 
natural persons. No religious society is 
compelled to incorporate itself. All that 
the law does is to furnish the opportunity. 
And when such a society is incorporated 
it is in legal contemplation simply a civil 
corporation—as much so as a bank, an 
insurance company, or a railway company. 
It is in this respect the creature of legisla- 
tive authority and subject to that authority. 
The method of incorporation may be 
through a general law or by a special char- 
ter; yet in either case the product is a 
civil corporation, and nothing else. All 
its attributes and powers are of this charac- 
ter. The control of the state over it re- 
spects it solelyassuch. Generally, a church 
proper is enclosed within such a religious 
society, or, rather, exists coincidently with 
it; yet this is not necessarily so, and all the 
members of the religious society are not 
necessarily members of the church and all 
the members of the latter are not necessa- 
rily members of the former. The church 
may have one rule of membership, and the 
religious society may be incorporated under 
another and different rule. The intimate 
connection between the two organizations 
should not lead us to confound them or 
suppose them to be the same. The church 
proper, considered in its collective character, 
has no corporate powers which are known 
to the law. The religious society, when 
incorporated, has the general powers of a 
civil corporation, and also the special pow- 
ers which the state may see fit to grant, 
as the means of attaining the special ends 
of its existence; and in respect to latter 
powers it differs from a bank only as a 
bank differs from a railway company. It 
is a civil corporation to do a certain kind of 
business, which every church needs to 
have done. 

7. The state, in providing for the incor- 
poration of religious societies or adopting a 
system of trusts, adapts its regulations, to 
some extent, to the peculiarities of different 
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church organizations. This fact is conspie 
uously seen in the act of April 5th, 1818, 
passed by the legislature of New York 
for the incorporation of religious societies, 
and the subsequent acts amendatory 
thereof. There are specialties connected 
with the incorporation of Episcopal 
churches, Reformed churches, Reformed 
Presbyterian churches, and Roman Catholic 
churches suited to their respective organi- 
zations. The Quakers and the Shakers, 
having no incorporated religious societies, 
are provided for in the laws of New York 
through a system of trusts vested in natural 
persons and designed to serve the ends 
sought to be secured by incorporation. 
Where there are no special features of 
church organization making a special meth- 
od necessary, the law has a general method 
of incorporation by the election of trustees 
in conformity with prescribed rules. Thus 
the laws of New York suit themselves to 
the wants of particular church organiza- 
tions, and seek, without discrimination for 
or against any, to secure to all at their 
option the civil benefits of incorporation, 
or, in its absence, those of a system of 
trusts. Similar arrangements are found in 
other states. The incorporation of religious 
societies, or a trust system for their benefit, 
is, with some diversities of detail, among 
the standard legal usages of the American 
states. 

8. What are called the temporalities of 
the church, in distinction from things 
moral and spiritual that pertain to its doc- 
trine and government, are by the authority 
of the state assigned to the incorporated 
religious society, subject to regulations 
prescribed by law. The ownership of 
church property and the power to make 
legal contracts are vested in this society. 
It is known to law as a civil corporation 
and can act in this capacity. It has a cor- 
porate title. It can sue and be sued. It 
exists by perpetual succession. It acts 
through a board of agents created by its 
own choice in conformity with law. There 
are differences in the laws of the different 
states in respect to religious corporations; 
yet the one feature common to them all is 
that of making legal provision for the 
orderly and proper exercise of those civil 
powers that stand connected with the 
acquisition, possession, use, and disposal of 
church property. 

Property is the one temporality of the 
church which forms the subject-matter of 
nearly all the legislation and all the judi- 
cial decisions that have any reference to 
the church. Take out this one element 
and the rights in various ways allied 
with it, and there would hardly be 
a question in relation to the church, 
other than that of protection, which civil] 
tribunals would have occasion to consider. 
Justice Strong says (p. 40): ‘‘ Almost all, if 
not all the questions mooted in the civil 
courts of this country relating to church 
polity, discipline, officers, or members have 
arisen incidentally in controversies respect- 
ing church property.” This is the one 
point in respect to which the powers of the 
state come in contact with the church; and 
but for it the state, under our system of 
government, would have nothing to do 
with churches, beyond affording them pro- 
tection against any improper disturbance. 
There must be some law in regard to church 
property, and the state is the only party 
that can either make or administer it. 

9. It is a general principle of law, sub- 
ject to various qualifications in the different 
states, that the legal doctrine of trusts 
and charitable uses applies to the tenure of 
church property, and that such property 
cannot be diverted from the use originally 
intended and devoted to other purposes. 
Justice Strong remarks (p. 77): ‘‘ The law 
of trusts and the law of charities, closely 
connected as they are, constitute the pro- 
tection of our churches so far as they 
hold and enjoy property.” He observes 
again (pp. 86, 95): ‘‘ Church property is 
regarded by law as devoted to charitable 
uses.” ‘‘In this country gifts and settle- 
ments for religious uses have always been 
considered as_ charities.” So, also, Mr. 
Tyler, in his ‘‘ American Ecclesiastical 
Law ” (p. 97), after saying that the trustees 
of a religious society simply have the cus- 
tody and control of its property, but are in 
no sense the owners thereof, adds: 


“‘ But, should the trustees of a religious 
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society attempt to divert the funds an 
roperty of the society from the purposes 
or which they were contributed by the 
original donors, a court of equity would 
interfere to prevent it. Forinstance, where 
property is conveyed to a religious corpor- 
ation or a religious society, which after- 
ward becomes incorporated, to promote 
the teaching of particular religious doc- 
trines, and the funds are attempted to be 
diverted to the support of different doc- 
trines, it is the duty of a court of equity, 
under its general jurisdiction over trusts, 
to interpose, for the purpose of carrying 
the trust into execution according to the 
intention of the donors (Miller vs. Gable, 
2 Denio, 492).” 

Tnis principle of trusts and charitable 
uses in respect to church property, taken 
in connection with the powers possessed by 
courts of equity, constitutes the guaranty 
furnished by law against the misapplication 
and misuse of such property. The law 
assumes that the original donors had a 
right to fix and qualify the use; and when 
they have done so, either expressly or by 
legal implication, the property is assumed 
to have been received and to be held as a 
trust, subject to whatever conditions may 
be involved therein, provided they are 
legal. There is no dispute among judges 
as to this principle. When they have 
differed it has been with reference to its 
application in specific cases. The principle, 
though by no means invented for the 
benefit cf churches, is, nevertheless, one of 
immense importance in relation to the 
tenure and use of property acquired for 
church purposes. 

10. Civil tribunals, for the purpose of 
applying this principle, or of determining 
the legal rights of litigant parties in cases 
properly before them, sometimes have 
occasion to inquire into the proceedings of 
the church itself and to judge whether 
they are in conformity with its own law. 
They do so not to review the proceedings, 
or to reverse them, or to change their 
ecclesiastical effect; but simply as incident- 
al to a decision upon the legal rights of the 
parties incontroversy. A question of faith 
or one of church order may be thus collat- 
erally involved. Cases come before the 
courts affecting vested rights which can be 
disposed of in no other way. 

A conspicuous example of this character 
is furnished by the suit in regard to the 
Methodist Book Concern, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States at the 
December term in 1853. The Methodist 
Church of this country, prior to its division, 
had accumulated a large invested fund 
entitled the Book Concern, which had been 
gathered by the voluntary contributions of 
its traveling preachers, and which, as a 
charity fund for the relief of these preach- 
ersand their families, was placed under the 
custody and superintendence of the General 
Conference. In 1844 this Conference 
adopted a plan for tue division of the 
church into two distinct ecclesiastical 
organizations, and for a division of this 
fund, in the event that the annual confer- 
ences at the South should approve the 
plan and organize themselves accordingly. 
These conferences did so the next year, and, 
having organized themselves under the title 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
they claimed their proportion of the Book 
Concern. 

In the case of Smith vs. Swormstedt (16 
Howard, p. 288) the question came before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
whether the Methodist Church South was 
legally entitled to any portion of this fund. 
This question the Court answered in the 
affirmative; and, in giving the answer, it 
was compelled to decide whether the Gen- 
eral Conference had the power to provide 
for the division of the church that took 
place, and also whether the annual confer- 
ences at the South had acted in accordance 
with the provision. Both of these ques- 
tions were answered affirmatively. Justice 
Nelscn, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, held the following language: 

‘The division of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church having thus taken place in 
pursuance of the proper authority, it car- 
ried with it, as a matter of law, adivision of 
the common property belunging to the 
ecclesiastical organization, and especiall 
the property of this Book Concern. It 
would be strange if it could be otherwise 
as it respects the Boox Concern, inasmuch 
az the division of the association was effected 
under the authority of a body of preachers 


who were themselves the proprietors and 
founders of the fund.” 















The sole ground upon which the Court 
made any decision about the authority of 
the General Conference was to settle the 
legal rights of the parties in litigation; and 
this is the ground, and the only ground, 
upon which civil courts can raise inquiries 
within the limits of the church proper, as 
distinguished from the incorporated relig- 
ious society. Whether the inquiry respects 
matters of faith or those of church order, 
it is not in review or correction cf either, 
but simply for the purpose of deciding 
questions that relate to vested civil rights. 

These general statements in regard to 
American Ecclesiastical Law, though but 
a meager sketch, must suflice to indicate 
its policy with reference to religious socie- 
ties. It is not a policy of unfriendliness 
toward them, or of any discrimination 
among them, or of any interference with 
the internal and spiritual affairs of the 
church proper, or of any union between 
church and state. It is a policy which, 
in addition to complete toleration of all 
religious societies and their protection 
against molestation and disturbance, touches 
them mainly, if not exclusively, in respect 
to the rights of property. The plan of in- 
corporating religious societies, and thus 
clothing them with the rights, powers, and 
liabilities of bodies corporate, is the sim- 
plest way of settling the problem of their 
temporalities and enabling the state to 
deal with those questions that relate to 
these temporalities. 

The fact, moreover, that the state con- 
fines its jurisdiction to this sphere, and 
studiously avoids any interference with the 
spiritual part of church life, by not admin- 
istering its functions, or appointing its 
officers, or making any provision therefor, 
shows the general position which it means 
to take in regard to religion. The position 
in the extent of it is peculiar to this coun- 
try and differs widely from that of the 
colonial period. Its exact parallel is not to 
be found anywhere else. It is based upon 
the theory that the proper functions of 
civil government do not extend to the ad- 
ministration, regulation, or propagation of 
religion, or the control of any of its 
spiritual agencies. Mr. Hoffman, in his 
‘Ecclesiastical Law in the Stateof New 
York” (p. 274), remarks: ‘‘In no part of 
the world is the great principle of the 
exclusive rule of the church in matters 
ecclesiastical aud of the state in matters 
civil more generally recognized than in the 
United States.” 

Very plainly, a school system governed 
by the state and supported by compulsory 
taxation, yet in which religious instruction 
or worship is made an element thereof, is 
not in harmony with the policy and char- 
acter of American Ecclesiastical Law. It 
violates the spirit of that law. It under- 
takes to do in the public school what the 
state utterly declines in the church and 
makes the state inconsistent with itself. 
It carries the agency of the state beyond 
the sphere of things temporal into that of 
thingsspiritual. It is both an abandonment 
and a contradiction of the general princi- 
ple upon which the state elsewhere acts. 





OBERLIN AND THE FINNEY ME- 
MORIAL. 


BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 








“‘T REJOICE to stand this day upon the 
grave of buried prejudice,” were the 
words of Dr. Budington, at the laying of 
the corner-stone of Council Hall, at Ober- 
lin, in November, 1871. That remark is 
very significant of Oberlin’s past and pres- 
ent. Oberlin was planted in the wilderness 
more than forty years ago, had to struggle 
amidst obloquy and scorn for nearly a gen- 
eration, and now triumphs in the conscious- 
ness of right and in beholding the state and 
the Church” accepting the principles for 


which it so long contended against fearful 
odds. 


It must be a proud satisfaction to the 
men who were among the earliest in the 
anti-slavery cause to live to recount the 
incidents of a moral warfare which has 
hardly a parallel in the world’s history; to 
mark the successes and reverses of a con- 
test in which large bodies of men in the 
Church and the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers of the nation arrayed 
themselves right across the path they were 
treading; while now, at length, they are 
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able to join in the universal shout of vic- 
tory 

Some of those who thus contended and 
triumphed have since passed away—as Lin- 
coln and Seward and Sumner among states- 
men, and Tappan and Leavitt and Finney 
among the clergy and laymen of the Church 
—while scores of those noble veterans still 
remain to prolong their rejoicings and to 
receive the honors awarded to brave and 
good men. To know and to see that four 
millions of bondmen, for whom they labored 
and prayed, now possess their freedom, hold 
in their hands the ballot, have opened up 
to them all the blessings of educatioa and 
culture, and have representatives of their 
race in the highest councils of the nation— 
all this the fruit of the seed they planted in 
leading the Church and the state out of the 
wilderness—were, indeed, a sufficient crown 
of glory as an earthly reward. In this 
goodly company the men who founded 
Oberlin and prepared the way for the beau- 
tiful superstructure which we this day 
behold justly occupy a very prominent 
place. 

Nor is it ‘‘ the grave of buried prejudice ” 
regarding merely the anti-slavery position 
of Oberlin, over which many ‘‘ rejoice” with 
the eloquent orator. It is the pioneer col- 
lege, unless I greatly mistake, which took 
an open stand for the coeducation of the 
sexes. Here and there an exceptional case 
may have occurred, but Oberlin laid this 
down as a fundamental principle and pro- 
claimed it to the world; and, hence, in its 
various classes have been found, from the 
first, both sexes, upon terms of equality as 
regards the studies, privileges, and honors 
of the institution. And now what do we 
seey Wooster University and Western 
Reserve College and others in Ohio, the 
universities of lowa and Wisconsin, Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois, and, not to name 
others, Michigan University, one of the 
largest-endowed and best-equipped institu- 
tions in the country, are all following in 
the wake of Oberlin. When this policy 
was at first proclaimed deep and loud was 
the outcry raised against it, and all manner 
of evil forebodings filled the minds of some 
of the ‘‘ wise and prudent.” But the cur- 
rent is now strongly turned in its favor. 
Surely, ‘‘the grave of buried prejudice ” is 
very broad. 

Another of Oberlin’s principles—the ad- 
mission of white and colored students into 
the same classes as equals—has not been so 
readily accepted. Perhaps ‘the grave” of 
this ‘‘ prejudice ” has to be dug still deeper. 
Oberlin may have to bear this reproach a 
little longer—and alone. Why this should 
be so it is ditlicult to divine. Many of our 
oldest and best colleges have always prac- 
tically recognized this principle; and yet 
who has held them up to reproach there- 
for? Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Prince- 
ton, and others have admitted colored 
young men to their classes from time im- 
memorial and they yet admit them. Why, 
then, should Oberlin be branded with pe- 
culiar infamy? Is it because her founda- 
tion stones bore this inscription? In Mr 
Finney’s address at the dedication of Coun- 
cil Hall, in August, 1874, referring to his 
invitation to Oberlin, in 1885, he said: “I 
imposed two conditions upon the trustees,” 
One of which was ‘‘that colored people 
should be received on the same condition 
as the white.” 

Other instances of Oberlin’s ‘‘radical- 
ism,” as her foes are fond of calling it, 1 
need not dwell upon. The foregoing stand 
at the front. President Fairchild has put 
the whole in a nutshell in a published ad- 
dress, where he says of the ‘‘ prevailing op- 
position” of early times: ‘‘ The first and 
fundamental mistake which Oberlin made 
was to presume to exist at all.” That is it 
exactly. Oberlin had no rights which a 
certain class of religious and political white 
men were bound to respect. Could they 
have had their way, the fact and the pre- 
sumption of existence would have been 
wiped out together. 

The attitude which Oberlin’s opponents 
sometimes assumed is not inaptly illus- 
trated by an incident which Mr. Finney. 
employs for the purpose in relating his first 
approach to where Oberlin now stands, in 
the spring of 1835. He says: ‘‘ The first 
living thing that I saw, in wending my way 
from the state road, through an unbroken 
forest, with no path, was a hedgehog. He 
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was a symbol ef the state of feeling that 
for some years prevailed in the country 
toward Oberlin. As he took a defiant atti 
tude and erected his quills in every direc. 
tion, I seized aclub and killed him. Ihave 
had to fight a good many hedgehogs since, 
but never killed anybody.” What is better 
than killing, the ‘‘ prejudice” has been ex. 
orcised and ‘‘buried” and the patient 
spared. 

Without detracting from the noble work 
and fair fame of any of his associates at 
Oberlin, I utter that only in which they 
would all agree when I say that the name 
of Charles G. Finney is the name which 
thus far stands pre-eminent in Oberlin’s 
history. It was to do honor to his memory 
that so many of his early friends and con- 
verts met there on Friday, the 28th of July, 
1876. That whole day, embracing three 
protracted assemblings, was devoted to 
memorial services in reference to the man 
who, in August previous, had departed to 
glory, at the age of eighty-three. Several 
papers and letters were read and addresses 
made, of a more or less formal character, 
by his old and early friends, while personal 
reminiscences and anecdotes were related 
by a large number who had heard him 
preach, or who had been converted under 
his ministry, or who had been associated 
and intimate with him. To crown all, on 
the following Sabbath afternoon President 
Fairchild devoted his baccalaureate sermon 
to a delineation of My. Finney’s character, 
under the three aspects of preacher, teacher, 
and mau. His text was: ‘‘ Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.” 

These memorial meetings were largely 
attended and awakened intense interest. 
It would be invidious to particularize where 
all was so good. President Fairchild did 
not, in one respect, stick to histext. Instead 


of gathering up ‘‘ the fragments,” he gave . 


us a rounded and complete loaf; but then 
there was ‘‘ nothing lost” nor did anything 
“remain.” I cannot venture to give you 
even the briefest synopsis of this finished 
discourse. He was well qualified for nis task, 
for as a student he had known President 
Finney; then as atutor and professor; and, 
finally, he succeeded him in the presidency, 
and in the last two relations be was brought 
into close and intimate personal intercourse 
with him for many years. Among other 
incidents, President Fairchild related two 
anecdotes of Mr. Finney, which slightly 
touched the risibles of his audience. One 
illustrated his mode of dealing with skep- 
tics. A manof the ‘liberal ’school in tre- 
ligion called on him. He told Mr. Finney 
that he agreed with him in many things; 
but did not accept the doctrine of a per- 
sonal devil. ‘‘ Resist him awhile and you 
can’t failto believe in him” was the only 
reply. The other anecdote related to sing- 
ing in church worship. Mr. Finney was 
very fond of music, and when it’ was -em- 
ployed in hymns of praise in the sanctuary 
by a choir he insisted upon their distinctly 
enunciating the words, so that all the con- 
gregation could hear them. On one occa- 
sion, when he was to preach, this rule was 
sadly violated. In the prayer which fol- 
lowed he prayed: ‘‘O Lord! we think it 
probable thatthou didst understand what 
has just been sung; but as for ourselves we 
did not understand a word of it.” 
Throughout the papers read, the address 
es made, and the personal reminiscences 
related striking incidents aud anecdotes 
were plentifully interspersed and promi- 
nent traits of character were brought out. 
Space will permit a few samples only. 
Sternness is a trait which was generally 
accorded to Mr. Finney in public estima- 
tion; but, while this was manifested on cer- 
tain occasions, all who knew him well say 
his fondness for children and theirs for him 
was very pronounced. He baptized a great 
many infant children, and always took 
them in his arms. His ‘‘ eagle eye” never 
prevented their going to him readily and 
eagerly, although before that same eye 
many a hardened sinner has been blanched 
into conviction and confession. That eye 
must at certain times have cast terrific 
glances. Prof. Morgan, associated with 
him in the Oberlin faculty during forty 
years, said he never saw such a withering 
look as he could give in scorn. On one 
occasion, as one of the letters related, Mr. 
Finney met a man in the street, in Utica 
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whose improper conduct attracted his atten- 
tion, and on his turning that “eagle eye” 
upon him the man started and ran from 
him with all his might. After reaching 
what he thought a safe distance, he turned 
about, and, seeing Mr. Finney still eyeing 
him, but with a milder look, he seemed cha- 
grined that he should have made such a 
public exhibition of his fear. When he 
was preaching in New York, his aid was 
sought to settle a difficulty which had got a 
neighboring church by the ears. The trouble 
arose, a8 many such troubles do, from a 
fondness for gossip and tattle. The offi- 
cers had failed to conquer it; but all parties 
had confidence in Mr. Finney. After giv- 
ing the case a patient hearing, he told all 
to kneel down and he would pray. He 
suited his petitions to the varied needs of 
the parties, as he understood them, and es- 
pecially prayed the Lord to “ give Sister 
Grant the grace of silence.” They all 
promised to follow his directions and the 
strife ceased. 

One remarkable case was related in one 
of the letters which occurred at the time 
of Mr. Finney’s preaching in Boston. He 
felt that the influence of Theodore Parker 
was very detrimental to the work in which 
he was engaged. He especially regretted 
what he had heard of Mr. Parker’s sayings 
and preaching concerning himself and his 
work—not on his own account, but because 
it was calculated to injure the spiritual in- 
terest of others. He resolved, at length, 
on visiting Mr. Parker, believing that in a 
personal interview he could disabuse his 
mind and convince him of his errors. He 
called, and was admitted to the house; but 
Mr. Parker refused to see him. This re- 
fusal Mr. Finney deeply regretted. At his 
suggestion, the ministers of the different 
denominations agreed to hold a prayer- 
meeting, making Mr. Parker and his course 
a special subject of their petitions. Fer- 
vent prayer was offered by several persons 
and the deepest feeling prevailed. At 
length, a Baptist minister exclaimed, while 
another was still praying: ‘‘ Let me pray. I 
must pray.” And he followed when the 
other had concluded. Soon another called 
out something like this: ‘‘Itis coming. I 
know it is coming Weshall succeed.” This 
was understood to mean that the main 
purpose of their assembling would be ac- 
complished. Others soon became im- 
pressed with a like conviction that, in 
some way, Mr. Parker’s influence would be 
broken, and in this spirit the meeting closed. 
Soon after this, as the letter related, Mr. 
Parker gave up his charge in Boston, under 
impaired health, sailed for Europe, and 
never returned. This case was new to me 
and to others. In giving it here I may not 
be accurate in every particular; but this is 
about as I recall the reading of the letter. 

In one of the addresses made another in- 
stance of the power of prayer, quite as re- 
markable, was related, connected with the 
work of Mr. Finney during his first visit to 
Rochester, in the winter of 1880-31. A re- 
vival of great power was then prevailing 
there under his ministry. While his 
preaching was largely instrumental in 
awakening sinners, he taught Christians 
that earnest prayer for the conversion of 
souls was their main reliance. A leading 
lawyer of Rochester was a skeptic. Four 
ladies, of whom the speaker’s mother was 
one, banded themselves together to pray 
for this lawyer’s conversion. They resolved 
to rely on prayer alone and agreed to meet 
daily, and that their meeting and object 
should be a secret among themselves. He 
did not attend any of the meetings, and 
such was his well-known position that no one 
addressed him on the subject of religion. 
After this meeting of the four ladies had 
continued for a few days, the lawyer en- 
tered his office one morning, but could 
give no attention to business. He paced 
the floor; could not collect his thoughts; 
could not imagine what was the matter. He 
felt strangely, and, thoughin good health, 
seemed to have no mental control of him- 
self. In a similar condition he passed many 
days. Finally he became deeply convicted 
of sin. His wife was a churchmember and 
he had formerly gone to church with her. 
He was well versed in Gospel truth. He 
began to think that perhaps the Bible was 
true, after all, and that his distress of mind 
might be caused by the Holy Spirit, a doc- 
trine which behad often heard preached. He 
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at length resolved to seek the Saviour; and, 
seeking, found. He united with the church, 
and on the examination for admission 
related the incidents concerning his expe- 
rience above given. So far as he had any 
knowledge, his office experience—embrac- 
ing that unaccountable distress of mind, 
the want of self-control, the conviction of 
sin, his prayers for pardon, and his hope in 
Christ and the banishment of all his former 
skepticism, with no outward instrumentality 
—was the sole cause of the total change in 
his life. This man was afterward honored 
with a seat upon the bench of the High 
Court of Errors and Appeals of the State of 
New York and became distinguished for 
his godly walk and conversation. The 
person who related this case did not men- 
tion the name of the judge, but it was after- 
ward mentioned in private conversation. 


Mr. Finney’s evangelistic work in many 
places, in this country and in England and 
Scotland, was one of the great features of 
his life. A paper was read by Rev. Mr. 
Adams, converted under his ministry in 
England, which detailed many important 
events of his labors abroad. But no place 
seems to have been more fruitful in in- 
teresting events arising from his work than 
Rochester, and especially at the time of his 
first visit there, in the year 1830-31. The 
‘*atmosphere of the city,” as was said and 
felt, was so pervaded by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit that almost every person 
coming within its range was subdued by it. 
Infidel clubs were broken up and the leaders 
and followers alike brought into the church. 
Whole families, from a distance of twenty, 
fifty, and a hundred miles, hearing of the 
wonderful work in Rochester, came there 
“‘to be converted,” as they would state it; 
and they went home rejoicing together. 
Dr. C. P. Bush, of New York, in his very 
interesting paper, gave the number of con- 
verts of that work in Rochester and many 
of the surrounding towns, running up 
among the thousands. Hon. Wm. E. Dodge 
gave avery graphic account of Mr. Fin- 
ney’s evangelistic labors in New York City; 
and he was followed by Dr. Arthur Tappan 
Pierson, of Detroit, in the same line. But 
time and space would fail in attempting to 
do justice to the address of any speaker. 
Those who knew Mr. Finney best spoke 
of his being a most remarkable man in 
prayer. Professor Morgan, who went to 
Oberlin with him, in 1835, and who was 
with him during his entire career there, and 
who still remains at his post in the faculty, 
said that during the early part of Mr. Fin- 
ney’s ministry he thought his preaching 
‘more remarkable than his praying; but 
during later years he regarded his prayers 
as superior to his preaching.” ‘‘He was 
the most wonderful man in prayer,” said 
Dr. Morgan, ‘‘ whom I ever heard pray. 
When praying for convicted sinners in his 
presence he would cause them to cry out 
in agony of spirit; and distressed church- 
members, when they sought him for coun- 
sel, would find greater refreshment in his 
prayers than in his counsel.” The power 
of the Holy Ghost was Mr. Finney’s reli- 
ance to give his preaching and counsel 
effect, and he taught the people to seek his 
influences by earnest and _ persevering 
prayer. 
But some one is ready to ask: ‘‘ Was 
nothing said of Mr. Finney’s heresies? 
Was he not radically unsound in theology?” 
President Fairchild met such questions 
very satisfactorily in his sermon. Some 
persons have thought him unsound. Per- 
haps I may say, without presumption, that 
probably I should not have agreed with him 
on all points, nor, possibly, would any one 
else. Theologically viewed, this is rather 
a disagreeing world. But I submit a test of 
approval of Mr. Finney’s life and labors 
from another source, which should admon- 
ish some persons to be not critical over - 
much. He was probably honored of God 
in bringing more souls to Christ than any 
minister who has lived since the days of 
Edwards and Whitefield. The smallest 
minister the Lord ever permitted to enter 
the pulpit can find heresy almost anywhere 
among fallen men, if he will make it his 
business to search for it; but the mass of 
the greatest of the Lord’s ministers would 
be dreadfully dwarfed at Mr. Finney’s side, 
tested by the wisdom that ** winnetHfsouls.” 








THE SONG OF SUMMER TIME. 


BY MARY BARR. 





I sine the sweet, warm Summer Time, 
The long green miles of swaying grass, the 
straying kine of Summer Time. 


The scented, sunny Summer Time, 
The singing birds, the butterflies, the honey- 
bees of Summer Time. 


The royal rose-crowned Summer Time, 
The peonies and marigolds and poppies drunk 
with Summer Time. 


The thick, cool woods of Summer Time. 
The blowing rushes, lily pools, and woodland 
hymns of Summer Time. 


The fervent, eager Summer Time. 
The strong deep scents of bleaching grass, the 
growing corn of Summer Time. 


The dewy dawns of Summer Time. 
The piping birds in leafy nests that greet the 
day in Summer Time. 


The languid noons of Summer Time. 
The sleepy peace, the spicy smells, crushed 
flowers and fruits of Summer Time. 


The quiet nights of Summer Time. 
The crimson hills, the purple dawns, the few 
large stars of Summer Time. 


The fruitful Mother, Summer Time, 

That travels with the trees and grains and 
fills with wine the glowing cup 

That shall be drunk in Autumn Time. 





THE NEGRO INSURRECTION AT 
COTTONVILLE. 





BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


CoTTONVILLE is a notable place. 

There are not many houses in the village, 
and people are even scarcer than the 
houses; but then the soctety—you under- 
stand. 

I got off the train at Cottonville, one 
afternoon, feeling assured that in this quiet 
little place my week’s vacation could not 
be other than a period of perfect rest. I 
knew nobody. I had no business to look 
after. There was nothing to do but lounge 
about, read, and smoke. A dream of de- 
lightful idleness filled my mind asI fol- 
lowed the gigantic black porter to the 
solitary hotel, within a stone’s throw of the 
depot. 

A pleasant room was assigned me, and, 
after a tolerable supper, I sauntered out 
upon the broad piazza. A group of gen- 
tlemen were there before me, and their 
interested manner and whispered conver- 
sation led me to suppose that they were 
discussing some matter of the gravest 
importance. I had no desire to disturb the 
deliberations of these village statesmen, 
and was turning away, when my landlord 
approached, and in astrangely nervous man- 
ner introduced me to the respective mem- 
bers of the party. As this move made me 
acquainted with some of the titled nabobs 
of the town, I complacently settled down 
for a few moments of what I hoped would 
prove agreeable and perhaps profitable 
conversation. Certainly, something worth 
hearing might be expected from the lips of 
such men as Judge Miggs, Squire Smith, 
General Boombs, Colonel Jones, and Major 
Bangs. For a moment my new friends 
regarded me in solemn silence. To put 
them at their ease, I threw out a brilliant 
remark about the weather. 

‘‘ Ahem!” commenced Judge Miggs. ‘‘Is 
this your first visit to Cottonville?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and expressed 
myself as being well pleased with the 
glimpse | had had of the place. 

‘* Relations here?” asked Judge Miggs. 

‘None at all,” was my answer. 

‘““Ah! You have friends living here, 
then?” 

“No, sir,” 1 replied. ‘‘I know nobody 
here, and only came to spend a few idle 
days.” 

A dead silence fell upon the crowd, and 
I instinctively felt that something unpleas- 
ant was about to occur. 

“‘Do you live in this state?” queried the 
Judge. 

“‘T don’t think I look much like a dead 
man,” was my jocular but evasive reply. 
A spirit of mischief had now taken posses- 
sion of me, and I was determined to baffle 
the curiosity of these impertinent village 
gossips. I rose from my chair and walked 
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pered confab ensued between my inquis 
itors, and enough of it came to my ears to 
excite some amusement and not a little 
indignation, 

The Judge and the General appeared ‘to 
be the most important personages in the 
crowd, and I could hear their loud, hoarse 
whispers very distinctly. 

‘You didn’t get much out of him, 
Judge.” 

“‘No. He’sasly fellow, General, and will 
bear watching. An honest citizen would 
not have been so reticent.” 

‘‘The dickens!” I muttered to myself. 
‘Do these men take me for a horse-thief?” 
“The best way to deal with such chaps,” 
said Geneial Booms, “is to hang ’em first 
and try ’em afterward.” 

This atrocious sentiment seemed to meet 
with general approval; but it made my 
blood curdle. To my relief, Judge Miggs 
dissented. 

‘“*The case looks bad,” he said; ‘‘ but 
always give a man a fair trial, gentlemen.” 
‘That may do as a general rule,” said 
old Booms; ‘‘ but when tkese carpet-baggers 
sneak into our bosoms and, viper-like, incite 
the Niggers to rise up and murder us in 
our beds, it is time to act quickly.” 

A cold perspiration stood upon my brow. 
These stupid old fogies, then, took me for 
an emissary sent to stir up an insurrection 
among the Negroes. They were alarmed 
by the silly rumors then in circulation and 
apprehended trouble in the peaceful hamlet 
of Cottonville. 

I was indignant, and yet alarmed. A 
stranger caught under such circumstances, 
without credentials, was in an ugly fix. 
True, I could telegraph to the city I came 
from; but in the excitement of the hour I 
might be denied even that privilege. Mobs 
never stop to reason. However, I resolved 
to face it out boldly, and, walking up tomy 
judges, I resumed my chair. 

General Booms and Judge Miggs arose 
simultaneously. 

“If agreeable,” said the Judge, ‘‘ the 
General and myself would like to see you 
privately for a few moments.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘ Will you walk 
up to my room?” 

The invitation was promptly accepted, 
and, ascending to my chamber, we were 
soon engaged in a’ highly interesting con- 
versation. 

‘‘T think I am justified,” said the Judge, 
seating himself with a judicial air, ‘‘in 
saying to you, sir, that circumstances com- 
bine to place you in a very unpleasant 
position.” 

“« Proceed,” said I. 

“‘The citizens of Cottonville, sir, are 
inclined to regard you as—as er—a sus- 
picious character. We anticipate serious 
complications with our colored population, 
and your strange conduct—your reticence 
and so on—lead us to believe that your 
business here is of an unlawful character. 
Have you any explanation to make, sir?” 

AsI didn’t know exactly what ought to 
be said, I contented myself with the mild 
remark that the citizens of Cottonville were 
a set of unmitigated idiots. 

““You hear that, General Booms?’ said 
Judge Miggs, excitealy. ‘‘ You see our 
suspicions are completely confirmed!” 

‘‘Hold on!” I cried. ‘‘If you think 
that Iam going to tamely submit to insult 
and indignity from a committee of jack- 
asses, you are very much mistaken. You 
will find my name on the hotel register. 
If yoususpect me, telegraph to Governor 
——. He willinform you of my standing asa 
citizen. But if you attempt any tricks I 
shall defend myself. You see I am pre- 
pared,” and I drew a six-shooter. 

‘ He’s trying the bluff game,” said Gen- 
eral Booms. 

But the sight of my weapon had a good 
effect. 

“Tt is possible,” remarked the Judge, 
‘that we are too hasty; but in times like 
these we cannot be too cautions.” 

«« And vigilant,” suggested old Booms. 

‘‘And vigilant,” added Miggs. ‘‘ But I 
am willing to give you a chance. The 
Niggers are to hold a secret meeting to- 
night, in an old cabin about a mile from 
here, and some of us are going out to 
arrest them. Will you join us?” 

I hesitated. It was possible that some 
foul play was intended; but I felt an ab- 











to the other end of the piazza. A whis- 


sorbing curiosity as to the truth of the 





insurrection rumor, and the expedition 
smacked of adventure. 

“‘Enough said,” I replied. ‘‘I will ac- 
company your party with pleasure.” 

‘‘ Then it’s time to move,” said the Gen- 
eral, marching out oftheroom. I followed, 
with the Judge acting as a sort of rear- 
guard, and, descending to the piazza, we 
found some thirty men assembled, all armed 
with shot-guns and pistols. They seemed 
a little surprised at my appearance; but a 
few words from my two companions rec- 
onciled them to the situation and our little 
army was soon on its way to the “front.” 


There was very little talking on the 
march. The Cottonvillians were in dead 
earnest. They were honestly convinced 
that their colored neighbors were plotting 
an insurrection and the worst evils were 
anticipated. I could see that the men 
watched me closely; but when I thought of 
the conviction under which they were 
laboring my indignation vanished and I 
felt that I was truly one of them. 

The old cabin which was supposed to be 
the rendezvous of the conspirators stood in 
an open field, some distance from the 
road. As we cautiously approached, we 
could hear loud voices inside and occasion- 
ally a round of applause. My companions 
halted a moment to listen. General Booms 
ordered several men to station themselves 
at the doors and windows, and requested 
me to remain by his side. 

‘« Justas I thought,” he muttered. ‘‘ They 
are making their incendiary speeches in 
there, and if we listen awhile we can learn 
their plans.” 

We secured an eligible position for eaves- 
dropping and opened our ears. 

Somebody in the cabin was evidently 
making a speech. And it was a pretty 
good speech, too. We were in time to 
hear the following fragment: 

‘«There is no longer any room for hope!” 
roared the orator. ‘‘ If we wish to be free, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so 
long engaged, we must fight! I repeat it, 
sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms and 
to the God of Hosts is all that is left us!” 

‘‘My gracious!” whispered Judge Miggs. 
‘* Did you hear what that fellow said about 
fighting?” 

The black orator continued: ‘‘ They tell 
us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But 
when shall we be stronger? Willit be the 
next week or the next year?”’ 

«« Those rascals mean business,” growled 
General Booms. 

‘*O Lord!” groaned the Judge. ‘‘ They 
say they won’t even wait till next week.” 

I didn’t say a word; but it was all I could 
do to hold my tongue. 

The unconscious Negro proceeded with 
his sfeech, The sonorous words rang out 
on the night air, and, barring the African 
dialect, it was a fine specimen of declama- 
tion. But my companions did not enjoy 
it, and it was with difficulty that they were 
restrained from firing a volley into the 
cabin. Judge Miggs suggested an immedi- 
ate attack and General Booms agreed with 
him. At this juncture I interposed. 

** Gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘ you have treated 
me rather shabbily in this affair; but I 
cannot stand by and see men of my own 
race and party make fools of themselves, 
and perhaps commit a great crime, without 
interposing.” 

‘*Shoot him!” whispered one of the men. 

‘‘Just wait a moment, my friends,” I 
continued. ‘‘ What will yousay when I tell 
you that this is only a harmless debating 
society, and that the Negro speaking in 
there is declaiming Patrick Henry’s famous 
‘ Liberty or Death’ speech?” 

“TI believe I have heard that speech 
before,” said Judge Miggs, seratching his 
head; ‘‘ but I don’t like the looks of things 
just now.” 

There was a round of applause in the 
cabin; and then another speaker took the 
floor. 

‘The boy stood on the burning deck,” 
began the second declaimer. A _ general 
titter ran around our party, and the Judge 
and the General looked dumbfounded. As 
soon as the recitation was concluded the 
president of the meeting spoke out: 

‘«The question for our next meeting will 
be: ‘ Resolved, that the planting of cotton 
should be discouraged.’ The exercise in 
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declamation will be ‘Sparticus to the Glad- 
iators.’ And I suggest that our executive 
committee see the authorities about secur- 
ing the town hall for a public debate.” 

This last sentence threw a wet blanket 
over the whole party. 

“‘Let’s go home!” said General Booms. 
“We are the biggest set of fools this side 
of the Potomac.” 

The guards were called off, and as we 
retraced our steps I smiled serenely and lit 
afresh cigar. By the time we reached the 
hotel the last man had disappeared, with 
the exception of the Judge and the General. 
These clever old noodles came to time in 
tolerable good order. 

‘““We must ask your pardon, sir,” said 
the General, as I mounted the piazza. ‘‘ We 
have treated you with great rudeness; but 
it was unintentional. We regret it very 
much. The fact is, this Nigger business 
scared us out of our wits. I hope, sir, 
that you will overlook our little mistake.” 

“Certainly,” Ireplied, withalaugh. ‘I 
understand it all now, and I congratulate 
you upon the pleasant discovery made to- 
night.” 

‘‘With your permission,” said Judge 
Miggs, ‘‘ we will call in the morning and 
show you the town.” 

They did call the next morning, and the 
next, and every morning during my stay in 
Cottonville; and the upshot of it all was 
that I spent a delightful week. The people 
of Cottonville afterward laughed at the 
idea of an ‘‘insurrection among the Nig- 
gers,” and the colored debating club has 
flourished finely. 


Biblical Research, 


THE last quarterly Statement of the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund is very interesting 
in several ways, especially as containing a sum- 
mary of information respecting the state of 
the association itself and of the work thus far 
accomplished, with some intimation of that 
which remains to be done. Most of the objects 
contemplated in the exploration are already ac- 
complished, and the Fund will, if continued, 
presently need totake anew departure. The 
staff are still in England, working up the results 
of their field labor, at an expense less than in 
the field, but still about two hundred pounds 
per month. Seven men are now engaged in 
drawing the map and preparing the memoirs. 
The ‘“‘memoirs’’ are the letter press matter 
that accompany the several sheets of the map 
and are classified as follows: Section A, 
Topography, giving minute topographical de- 
tails, with special descriptions of interesting lo- 
calities ; B, Archeology, givining descriptions of 
every ruin in the sheet, with plates and photo- 
graphs—the ruins arranged alphabetically and 
every inscription given that is found; C, Name- 
Lists, the modern names arranged alphabetical- 
ly, with the equivalents in Arabic—English names 
according to Robinson’s system of transliter- 
ation and the meaning of Arabic wcrds given 
when known; D, Proposed Biblical and other 
Identifications, with notes argumentative and 
explanatory ; E, Ethnology, with special local 
legends or traditions. The proposed map 
is to consist of twenty-six sheets, each 
sheet to be provided with a special me- 
moir on all the above points. The map is 
to be issued in two forms. The first will 
be a reproduction of the survey, on a scale of 
one mile to the inch, lithographed in the best 
style. The second will be asmaller map, en- 
graved on copper, on the scale of three miles 
to the inch. No memoirs will probably appear 
until the publication of the whole map is com- 
pleted. Of field work yet to be done there 
remains the survey of about 1,400 square miles, 
occupying, according to the estimate, about six 
months. The Statement contains a list of fifty- 
two new photographs by the Fund, mainly 
taken from the southern part of Palestine, 
especially Jerusalem and its neighborhood. 
Some of these photographs bear rather vulner- 
able titles—as ‘‘Scene of the Return of the 
Ark,” ‘‘ Site of Solomon’s Palace ”’ ; but the list 
is avery interesting one. Lieut. Conder, as 
usual, supplies several essays, of more or less 
value, containing a deal of entertaining 
hypothesis. One of these, twelve pages long. 
treats of the fertility of Ancient Palestine. An- 
other is ‘“‘ Notes on the Language of the Native 
Peasantry in Palestine.’ A third essay, on 
“Palestine before Joshua,’ continued froma 
preceding Statement, as well as some following 
“Notes from the Memoir,’”’ necessarily treads 
on debatable ground atnearly every step. Two 
other short essays, on ‘‘ Masonry Tombs” and 
“‘The Roebuck,”’ finish the list of his accredited 
contributions to the Statement. 

















....A letter recently sent by the Palestine 
Exploration,.Fund (English) to the Royal Gee- 





graphical Society gives a brief'resumé of the 
organized work of the English people in 
Palestine exploration. The first attempt ap- 
pears to have been made in 1804, or there- 
abouts, by the ‘Palestine Association.’ 
Their sole work was the publishing of a 
volume or two compiled from papers sent 
to Sir Joseph Banks by certain unnamed 
members of the National Institute at Paris, 
and the sending out two travelers to explore ; 
but the travelers proceeded no further than 
Malta, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country. Nothing further was done until 
1834, when the Palestine Association was dis- 
solved and its property handed over to the 
Royal Geographical Society. With this solita- 
ry exception, the Palestine Exploration has 
been left to individual enterprise, until the 
organization of the present association, called 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. The surveys 
have cost on an average three thousand pounds 
sterling per year,and thus far comprise five 
well-known efficient operations: 1, That of 
Wilson and Anderson, 1865-6; 2, That of 
Warren and others, in 1867—1870, comprising 
the noted excavations at Jerusalem; 3, That 
of Palmer, 1870-71, in the Desert of the Ex- 
odus; 4, That of Ganneau, 1873-74, mainly de- 
voted to archeological research; 5, The sur- 
vey of the whole of Western Palestine, which 
is their crowning work. 


....Among the latest bold identifications by 
the indefatigable Conder is that of the place of 
baptism of our Lord, which he locates at a 
ford called Abara. He assumes that Beth- 
abara was a ford, and Beth, of course, is house. 
The identification rests solely on the name 
Abara, and the statement that “the position 
with regard to the villages where our Lord is 
recorded to have been just previously suits ad- 
mirably.”” 





Fine Arts. 


THERE is a possibility, if we can trust in a 
Washington correspondent, of the National Cap- 
ital being decorated with a really fine piece of 
sculpture. The correspondent in question 
says: 

“You are familiar with the history of the 
statue of McPherson, which the Army of the 
Tennessee have undertaken to build in his 
honor. Two years ago the smaller model of 
this equestrian figure was exhibited at the an- 
nual exposition in this city. Since that time 
M. Rabisso, the artist, has been actively at 
work modeling the large copy; and now it is 
nearly, if not quite, finished in the clay. In a 
few days the molds will be taken in pla-ter 
from the clay, and then the bronze figure will 
be cast. It was the original intention to erect 
the monument at Clyde, in this state, where 
McPherson was born. Steps were so far taken 
as to lay the stone foundation for that purpose ; 
but the people of Clyde have not come forward 
with the amount of their promised contribu- 
tion, and it has been wisely counseled to place 
the statue at the National Capital. The author- 
ities at Washington have given the amount 
necessary to complete and erect the monument, 
and before the next anniversary of that fatal 
July day which saw the noble form of McPher- 
son stretched in death in the dense thicket near 
Atlanta his counterfeit presentment will have 
arisen in enduring bronze, to celebrate and per- 
petuate his fame. A public square near the 
Arlington House, hitherto known as Scott 
Square, but hereafter to be named McPherson 
Square, is the chosen spot. The artistic pub- 
lic, whose souls have been tortured by the 
wretched heaps of metal and stone which have 
been called ‘statuary,’ and which so horribly 
disfigure Washington, may rest assured that 
Rabisso’s statue is full of symmetry, dignity, 
and grace.’’ 





....-The whole collection of etchings and 
other productions of George Cruikshank have 
found a purchaser in the ‘‘ Westminster Aqua- 
rium’’—a very strange purchaser, indeed ; for, 
although Cruikshank is undoubtedly a very odd 
fish, as an artist, we should think that an 
aquarium would be the last place in the world 
where one would expect to find his works. He 
worked some in eau forte, it is true; but never 
in aquarelles. His etchings and drawings fur- 
nish a very admirable illustration of the man- 
ners, customs, costumes, and politics of the 
English people for something more than half a 
century, and it is rather surprising that the col- 
lection should not have been purchased by the 
British Museum. But he was never patronized 
by governmental institutions; and, although 
he is one of the greatest artists that Great 
Britain has produced since the time of Hogarth, 


he has never even been admitted to member- 


ship of the Royal Academy. 


...-A work has lately been published in 
Paris entitled “L’Art en Alsace-Lorraine, par 
René Ménard,” which gives a full account of 
the riehness of that now German province 
in its contributions to what the world 
has regarded as French art. Among the 
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more famous names of artists who were 
born in Alsace-Lorraine are those of De 
Loutherbourg, Claude Lorraine, Brion, Guérin, 
Callot, H. Leroux, H. Levy, I. B. Trayer, and 
A. Yvon. It will be curious to watch if the 
artistic element flourishes as luxuriantly under 
Germanic influences as it did when these pro- 
vinces were under the government of France, 


....-Our countryman, Mr. Whistler, who 
gained a reputation in London by his very real- 
istic and very unpleasant pictures of English 
scenery, has given his attention lately to por- 
traiture. He has recently painted a portrait of 
Henry Irving in the character of Philip Il, and 
also of several ladies; but we learn from The 
Atheneum that he is about to abandon painting, 
and is going to Venice, to make some etchings 
in that city, after which he will make some 
etchings of France and Holland. 


....Every one who takes any interest in 
modern art will be gratified to learn that Leon y 
Escosura, the well-known genve painter of the 
Spanish-Roman school, has secured a passage 
ticket for himself in a steamer which leaves for 
New York on the 22d instant. He will visit the 


Centennial Exhibition, but expects to pass most — 


of his time among his friends in this city. Bol- 
dini, another eminent painter of the same school 
of art, will sail for New York for a brief visit 
early in October. 


....“f You may teach a man the principles of 
perspective : you may teach him the proportions 
of the human figure ; you may teach him how 
to mix his colors ; but he will never be a painter 
without the sense of art which is genius, 
Mechanism is but the means to anart.’? So 
says a discreet critic. But still, without being 
taught the mechanism of art, inspiration goes 
for nothing. 


....The opening of the Belgian International 
Etching Club at the Cercle Artistique, Brussels, 
has been postponed from the 9th inst. until 
September Ist next, 





Personalities, 


COLONEL THOMAS ASPINWALL, whose death 
was briefly mentioned in last week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT, was spoken of as having lost his arm at 
the battle of Lake Erie, in our last war with 
England. But it was at the battle of Fort Erie 
that the gallant soldier was wounded. During 
his long official residence in London, as our 





consul at that port—for there was no consul-* 


general there then—he was of great service to 
many of his countrymen in England who had 
no claims upon his official protection. He was 
on terms of close intimacy with Washington 
Irving, and a correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, ‘‘G. P. G.,’? says: 

“© Colonel Aspinwall negotiated with the Lon- 

don publishers for the copyright of many of 
Irving’s works. He arranged with Murray for 
the ‘History of Columbus,’ for the sum of 
£3,150; and for the ‘Conquest of Grenada,’ 
£2,100. To Bentley he sold the ‘ Tales of the 
Alhambra,’ for £1,050, ete. Irving declared 
that the Colonel was far more successful in 
bargaining with the publishers than be himself 
could have been. Both were then of about the 
same age. Both had served in the War of 1812, 
though Irving’s record partook more of the 
ornamental warrior, when compared with the 
hard service through which his friend had 
passed. Both held important offices under the 
Government, which they filled with credit to 
themselves and honor to the country which they 
represented ; and both received highly flattering 
recognition of their services at the end of their 
official careers.’’ 
Mr. Irving was secretary of legation in London 
when Colonel Aspinwall was consul, so that 
they must have been brought into frequent offi- 
cial relations ; but their personal intimacy must 
have been very close and friendly, judging from 
the following extracts from letters written by 
the Colonel to Geoffrey Crayon, when he was 
in Madrid: 

“The children desire to be remembered to 
the ‘chocolate merchant,’ and to assure you 
that they have not forgotten Hempen House, 
nor the German princess with the long nose.” 
Again: 

‘Madame and all the D Nn fry desire their 
kindest remembrance. ey have pore out 
a tree for you to lie under and tell them stories 
when you come to Highgate next summer.” 
Irving himself was an officer of the War of 
1812-14 and was on the staff of Governor 
Tompkins, of this state. 


...-Bayard Taylor has been revisiting the 
Centennial Exhibition, and in his letter to The 
Tribune says he was “surprised to find such 4 
small proportion of the better—or, rather, the 
richer—classes of those who live in cities and 
claim higher culture and better opportunities 
of knowledge.’? But we do not understand 
how B. T. could know what sort of people 
they were whom he saw at the Centennial— 
whether they were “the better” class or not. 
It is difficult to tell arich man from a poor one ; 
and it is rather unkind in B. T., who was once 
a poor man, to say that by the “better class g 
he means “the richer.” Every one will admit 
that the author of “ Views A-foot ’’ was just as 
good a man when be carried jhis paek om his 
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back and traveled in second-class trains as he 
is now. 


...-Hiram Cranston, who once made a for- 
tune and a reputation in the hotel business and 
then retired to his farm in Columbia County, 
has again become a popular favorite by taking 
the old New York Hotel and reducing the price 
of board about thirty per cent. The only un- 
favorable thing ever said about Mr. Cranston 
was that his hotel used to be the headquarters 
of the Southern slaveocracy. But that class is 
too poor now to be desirable friends for a hotel- 
keeper. 


....dames Anthony Froude has an article in 
the last Fraser on “ Society in Italy in the Last 
Days of the Roman Republic,’’ in which he 
says, apropos of the rage for using the ‘‘ k”’ in 
classical proper names : ‘‘ Kikero they now call 
him; but we are too old to learn the new no- 
menclature.’’ A man like Froude ought not to 
weakly confess himself too old to learn any- 
thing. He will have to submit to Kikero and 
Perikles and Keramiks. 


..--The Utica Herald of last week says: 
“* Within a month Mr. Evarts has spent some 
time in Utica, and expressed himself with the 
greatest freedom and earnestness in favor of 
the eleetion of Hayes and Wheeler, and de- 
tailed at length and with force the reasons why 
he believed that the election of Mr. Tilden at 
this time would be especially dangerous and 
unfortunate for the country.” 


---»-Mark Twain has announced himself a 
Hayes and Wheeler man, and says he was won 
by the Governor’s letter of acceptance. He 
was requested recently to attend a Tilden flag- 
raising and ‘“‘give counsel.’? He declined to 
attend ; but counseled in the kindest manner— 
not to raise the flag. 


--.-The real estate of the late Count de 
Morny, a natural son of Napoleon I, the chief 
of the coup d’état conspirators, and without 
whose aid Louis Napoleon would never have 
become emperor, was sold at public auction 
recently, and brought fifty million francs. 


....dohn B, Felton, candidate for elector at 
large in California, is one of the ablest lawyers 
in the Pacific States, and is a brother of the late 
Prof. C. C. Felton, of Harvard University. 





Science. 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN 
PHYSICS. 


BY PROF. GEORGE F. BARKER, M.D. 








WHEN we recall the fact that in a new coun- 
try the necessity of practically utilizing the 
facts of science already known leaves but little 
time for research and the discovery of new 
truths, and when we realize thé’contingent fact 
that in our own country science in general has 
been cultivated but sparingly for its own sake, 
it cannot but be gratifying to review the field of 
physics during the century now past, in order 
to see how many and how honorable have been 
the American incursions into it. Indeed, even 
before the Liberty Bell of 1776 had “ proclaimed 
liberty throughout all the land ”’ the researches 
of Franklin had won respect forthe colonists 
among the scientists of Europe, and the inge- 
nuity and skill of Rittenhouse had but added 

o the fame. 

While theoretical investigation has extended 
to all the departments of physical science, the 
amount of work which has been done in each is 
very different. Taking them up in their usual 
order, and beginning with Acoustics, we ob- 
serve that valuable accessions of facts have here 
been made by American observers. The exper- 
iments of Leconte and W. B. Rogers on sensi- 
tive flames have borne rich fruit inthe hands of 
later investigators. The classic researches of 
Mayer, in which he investigated the phases of 
vibration in the air surrounding a sounding 
body ; measured wave-length and velocity of 
sound in gases ; determined the relative intens- 
ity of sounds ; fixed the duration of residual 
sonorous sensations; proved experimentally 
the correctness of Fourier’s theorem; estab- 
lished the numerical relation between the num- 
ber of beats and maximum dissonance ; and 
applied the facts to the physiology of audition 
and the science of harmony, may challenge 
comparison with any the world has seen. The 
investigations of Henry, too, on the best form 
of fog signals and on the atmospheric condi- 
tions forthe propagation of sound have given 
practical results of the greatest value. 

In the domain of Heat it is our first privilege 
to claim Count Rumford as an American, and 
80 to include his most admirable investigations 
as properly belonging to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. He was the first to invent the calorimeter, 
and with it to measure the heat given out by 
different kinds of fuel. He devised various 
improved forms of heating apparatus and deter- 
mined the non-conducting properties of liquids. 
But his chief discovery was made about the 
close of the last century, when the mem- 





orable cannon bored in the arsenal at Munich 
afforded to his well-trained mind incontestable 
proof that “anything which any insulated body 
or system of bodies can continue to furnish 
without limitation cannot possibly be a material 
substance ’’; thus establishing firmly the dy- 
namic theory of heat and laying the found- 
ation of thermo-dynamics. Robert Hare, too, 
contributed much to the science of thermotics 
when he invented in 1802 his compound or oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe ; the extended use of which, 
particularly for the calcium light and for the 
metallurgy of the platinum metals, is direct 
evidence of its incontestable value. Nor must 
we forget in this enumeration the name of 
Wells, the author of our present theory of dew, 
whose essay on that subject was crowned with 
the Rumford medal, in 1814, by the Royal So- 
ciety of London. Nor that of Draper, whose 
researches on heat, particularly in connection 
with light, have won for him the reputation of 
a pre-eminent investigator. 

In optical science, while itis true that the 
advance made in the United States has been to 
avery great extent practical, yet some excel- 
lent work in theoretical optics is to be recorded. 
Here, especially, is to be put the principal 
researches of Dr. John W. Draper upon the 
spectrum and its various changes under differ- 
ent conditions — researches which begun in 
1837 and have continued to the present day, 
and in which are embodied much that has been 
rediscovered by others many times. In these 
remarkable memoirs Dr. Draper has investi- 
gated the temperature of incandescence, and 
shown the progress of the light ray along the 
spectrum, with increase of temperature ; has 
examined the effect of light on plant-life, and 
proved that the decomposition of carbonic acid 
is due not to the violet, but to the yellow rays; 
has described the tithonometer, and shown 
how light may be measured by its action on a 
mixture of hydrogen and chlorine ; has studied 
the distribution of heat in the spectrum and 
strengthened the hypothesis of the identity of 
all forms of radiation. Dr. Draper took the 
first photographie portrait of the human face, 
the first photograph of the moon, the first pho- 
tograph of the diffraction spectrum, and was 
one of the first to photograph the fixed lines in 
the solar spectrum and to discover the bands in 
the ultra-red. Another early contributor to the 
science of spectrum analysis was Dr. Alter, 
who in 1854 published drawings of the spectra 
of several of the metals obtained by the aid of 
the electric spark. The numerous researches 
of Rood on photometric methods, on the laws 
of color, on microphotography, and particular- 
ly on physiological optics are all contributions 
to science of great value. The lectures of 
Barnard on theoretical optics present in a clear 
and thorough way the mathematical relations 
of the subject. 

In practical optics America has had a large 
share in the development of the microscope to 
its present great perfection. The admirable 
improvements in stands and in mechanical ac- 
cessories of this instrument by Bailey, Law- 
rence Smith, H. L. Smith, and Zentmayer, the 
unequaled work of Spencer, Tolles, and Wales 
in object-glasses, and the exquisite slides of 
Bicknell, Hunt, and Starr all prove the high 
position of microscopical science here; while 
in microphotography with the highest pewers 
Dr. Woodward has far excelled what has been 
done in Europe. 

The same pre-eminence is characteristic of 
American astronomical optics. The telescopic 
object-glasses of Alvan Clark have no superiors 
in Europe, either as to size or performance. 
Astronomical photography has reached its cli- 
max here in the exquisite photographs of the 
moon by Rutherfurd, H. Draper, and Gould, 
those of Henry Draper having been taken with 
a silvered reflector of superior construction, 
made with his own hands. In spectrum pho- 
tography, too, the work done here has never 
been equaled abroad, whether we speak of the 
exquisite prismatic solar spectrum of Ruther- 
furd or the equally beautiful diffraction spec- 
trum of H. Draper. Indeed, the possibility of 
the latter rests entirely upon the magnificent 
ruled plates made by Mr. Rutherfurd, which 
have now reached 17,280 to the inch and are al- 
most perfect, being far superior to Nobert’s, 
conceded to be the best in Europe. Stellar 
photography reached high perfection in the 
hands of Mr. Rutherfurd, and has since been 
employed with great success with Dr. Gould, 
who has succeeded in getting impressions of 
stars of the ninth magnitude, the cluster about 
Eta Argus showing 175 distinct stars. The re- 
searches of Wolcott Gibbs, particularly in 
chemical optics, deserve mention ; and his dis- 
covery of a new optical constant, called an 
‘‘interferential constant,’? promises to be of 
considerable practical importance. 

Perhaps it is in the department of electricity, 
however, that most original work has been 
done in this country. The invention of the 
calorimotor, by Dr. Hare, in 1816, and of the 
deflagrator, in 1821, gave a decided impulse to 
the science of voltaic electricity here, and placed 
American science in possession of instruments 
of far greater power than those employed 





abroad. With the aid of the latter he succeeded 
in 1831 in heating a platinum wire at a dis- 
tance, and thus fired a blast for the first time in 
this way. These experiments, repeated and ex- 
tended by Silliman, added greatly to the 
knowledge of the day. To Professor Henry, 
however, electrical science in America owes its 
profoundest obligations. His researches in 
electro-magnetism, electro-dynamic induction, 
and magneto-electricity rank side by side with 
those of Faraday. Heimproved the method of 
constructing electro-magnets so as to get the 
maximum effect from a given battery, and suc- 
ceeded in 1829 in making such a magnet, which 
would sustain upward of a ton weight. He 
constructed the first electro-magnetic engine in 
which the motion was continuous. He studied 
the relations of current-strength to form of bat- 
tery, and showed the difference between quan- 
tity and intensity arrangement, by which it be- 
came possible to produce a magnet at a dis- 
tance, and thus render possible the electro- 
magnetic telegraph. He extended and enlarged 
the idea of induced currents, and was able to 
obtain currents of even the ninth order. He 
established the relation existing between the 
quantity of the induced current and the resist- 
ance of the conductor. He, independently of 
Faraday, succeeded in getting a current and a 
spark from a magnet. He established the os- 
cilatory character of the electric discharge, and 
carried out his principles in the construction of 
lightning-rods. Well may Professor Henry be 
called the Nestor of American science. 

To Charles G. Page, also, the science of 
electricity is much indebted. His experiments 
in electro-magnetism were carried out on a 
grand scale and yielded results of great value. 
His success in utilizing electricity as a motive 
power was far in advance of anything seen 
elsewhere. He propelled a train of cars from 
Washington to Bladensburg in 39 minutes by 
means of an axial engine, the highest speed 
developed being nineteen miles an hour and the 
power twelve horse. By this axial magnetic 
force he lifted an iron bar weighing 532 
pounds ten inches into the coils, and to this 
an additional weight of 508 pounds was then 
added. He made the first induction coil ever 
constructed. He first observed the production 
of musical tones from magnets during magnet- 
ization and demagnetization. He made val- 
uable improvements in the magneto-electric 
machine and devised a host of elegant and 
ingenious pieces of apparatus for illustrating 
the phenomena “of electro-magnetism. To 
Joseph Saxton, moreover, the man to whose 
mechanical ingenuity and skill the Mint of the 
United States and the Coast Survey became 
afterward so much indebted, electrical science 
owes the construction in 1833 of the first 
magneto-electric machine of any practical 
value. 

In magnetism, and especially in terrestrial 
magnetism, the extended ‘researches of Bache 
deserve mention here. They were made with 
the care and zeal which characterized all the 
work of that master in science and furnished a 
mass of data which are yet to yield magnificent 
results for science. The magnetic researches 
of Mayer, and more recently of Rowland, are 
evidence that science has yet zealous workers 
in this field. 

Of the practical applications of electricity 
we have space to speak of one only—the tele- 
graph. Wonderful, indeed, has the advance 
been from 1837, when Morse applied for his 
first patent, and 1844, when the first line was 
constructed from Washington to Baltimore, to 
1876, when the earth is girdled by the swift- 
winged messenger, not in forty minutes, but in 
a single second, and three thousand words are 
transmitted over the wire in a single minute of 
time. From the primitive register used on that 
first line there is marvelous progress to the du- 
plex systems of Farmer and Stearns, by whieh 
two messages may be sent simultaneously on 
the same wire ; the quadruplex and automatic 
of Edison ; and the acoustic telegraphs of Gray 
and Bell. No less ingenious are the applica- 
tions of the telegraph to the reporting of 
stocks, to the receiving and giving of alarms of 
fire, and to safety-signaling on railroads, all of 
which are American inventions. 

In this hasty sketch of scientific progress we 
have limited ourselves, for the most part, to 
the progress of theory, rather than of practice ; 
to the history of discovery, rather than that of 
invention. We have been obliged to leave un- 
touched the inviting field of mechanical skill, 
where so many laurels have been gathered by 
our countrymen. We could not chronicle the 
triumph of a Corliss in steam machinery; nor 
that of a Bache, a Peirce, and a Hilgard in the 
Coast Survey; or even the excellent Govern- 
ment work in any department. But, for all 
this, can we not truly say, in view of what has 
been written above, that the discoveries made 
in America during the century are matters of 
the heartiest satisfaction? And may we not 
hope that the brain capital now invested here 
may return a more than compound interest 
when the reckoning comes to be made in 
1976? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA. 





Missions, 


Some time ago it was reported that the 
Ashanti king desired that missionaries would 
resume their work at Kumasi, the Ashanti 
capital. Mr. Picot, of the Wesleyan Mission, 
on the Gold Coast, was accordingly deputed to 
proceed to Kumasi and ascertain the truth of 
the report. The journey from Cape Coast Cas- 
tle to the Ashanti capital, over the road opened 
by the British army, requires about a week ; 
but, owing to the delays interposed by the 
king, Mr. Picot was nearly three weeks on the 
way. The road as far as the River Prat is kept 
in good order; but in the Ashanti dominion it 
becomes a narrow, muddy path, through a 
much poorer country. When, at last, the mis- 
sionary arrived at Kumasi, he found that the 
king had had good reason not to desire 
the presence of an European during the 
festival week, as this had been marked 
by an abundance of human sacrifices. 
The evidences of the horrid ceremonial, 
just finished, were unpleasantly percepti- 
ble. As Mr. Picot crossed the market-place, 
several Ashantis hastened to cover up a man- 
gled corpse lyingin the bush. It was impos- 
sible to enter the yard of the building in which 
the kings are buried, owing to the intolerable 
stench from unburied bodies. Sixteen persons 
had been sacrificed there a few days before. 
The king granted Mr. Picot several audiences 
and treated him with much ceremony. But the 
request that Ashantis might have liberty to be- 
come Christians and that their children might 
attend school was positively refused. The 
king merely desired the presence of a mission- 
ary as a peacemaker between the English and 
himself. This was the position which the 
Wesleyan missionaries formerly held, and 
nothing further would be permitted. The 
king’s answer is so characteristic that we 
quote the substance of it: 

‘We will not select children for education, 
for the Ashanti children have better work to do 
than to sit down all day idly to learn hog! hog! 
They have to fan their ents and do other 
work, which is much b It is a tradition 
among us that Ashantis are made to know that 
they are subjects, altogether under the power 
of their king, and can never be allowed liberty 
of conscience. The Bible is not a book for us. 
Our fetiches are God’s interpreters to us. If 
God requires a human sacrifice or a sheep he 
tells our fetiches, and they tell us and we give 
them. It is your religion which has ruined the 
Fanti country, weakened their power, and 
brought down the high man to the level of the 
low man. The God of the white man and of the 
Fantis is different from the Gud of the Ashantis, 
and we cannot do without our fetiches.”’ 





Upon receiving this answer, Mr. Picot started 
for the Coast. His visit accomplished nothing, 
except that he obtained from the king the re- 
lease of four persons destined for sacrifice. 


.... The Free Church Record gives a resume of 
the foreign mission work of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, with which 
the Free Church has recently effected a union. 
This work has during the last thirty years 
been carried on must successfully in the New 
Hebrides, a group of thirty or forty islands of 
the Western Pacific. The two largest of these 
islands are each about 200 miles in circumfer- 
ence. The population of the whole group is 
about 150,000. Missionary operatious are con- 
ducted by ten missionaries and seventy native 
assistants. On two of the islands, Aneityum 
and Aniwa, the whole population, numbering 
1,800, have abandoned heathenism and em- 
braced Christianity. On Eromanga—mem- 
orable for the martyrdom, in a former 
generation, of John Williams, and in 
latter days for the heroic death of Gordon 
and his wife—there is now a Christian popula- 
tion of 400 and 30 communicants. These 
islands formerly were, as many of-the group 
are still, the very darkest places in all Poly- 
nesia. Cannibalism prevailed, widows were 
strangled, infanticide and murder reigned un- 
checked. Now the Bible or parts of it have 
beea printed in the various languages of the 
islands on which the missionaries labor. On 
Aneityum the whole New Testament and the 
Psalms are in the hands of the people and the 
Old Testament is ready for the press. School- 
books have also been prepared by the mission- 
aries. Communication between the different 
islands has been kept up by the mission 
schooner ‘‘ Dayspring.”? This vessel has been 
the especial charge of the children of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, who during the 
past ten years have annually contributed 
$1,500 for its maintenance. 


....-According to the report made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
in May, 1876, the total foreign mission income 
during the year amounted to $278,951. The 
Free Church has at 90 central and branch sta- 
tions 30 ordained European missionaries, 9 or- 
dained native missionaries, 7 licensed native 
preachers, 1 medical missionary, 23 European 
teachers, 14 East Indian teachers, 168 native 
teachers, 12 European missionary artisans, 88 
native catechists and readers, and 12 native 
colporteurs—in all, 364 Christian agents. These 

are exclusive of the five who have just left for 
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the African field. The native communicants 
are 2,649; baptized adherents, 2,025. During 
the past year 320 communicants were received 
and 541 condidates remained on the lists. The 
scholars were 11,221.(3,351 girls). The report 
was presented by Dr. Duff, who urged that the 
missionary thought should have in the school- 
toom, the pulpit, and the church assembly 
what it had inthe mind of Christ and in the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation—the first 
place. 


...sNext year the Fourah Bay College at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, will be half a century 
old. It has from the beginning been very ably 
conducted by the Church Missionary Society. 
The first pupil on its roll was Samuel Crowther, 
the energetic bishop of the Niger Mission. 
Men educated in this institution have, as pas- 
tors and teachers, been a blessing to various 
parts of the West Coast of Africa. This year 
the College has been reorganized on a wider 
basis, such as the advanced condition of the 
Sierra Leone colony requires. Studies have 
been added tothe course, the teaching staff 
has been increased, and the scale of fees has 
been arranged. © The institution is still to fur- 
nish facilities for the training of missionary 
agents ; but is, at the same time, to serve as a 
high-school forthe youth of the colony. For 
this purpose the College has been affiliated 
with the University of Durham, so that African 
students may receive their degrees without 
being obliged to leave their own country. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Mission Com- 
mittee propose founding a new station in Libe- 
ria, which, from its situation, may have an im- 
portant bearing on the evangelization of the 
country. The place chosen for the station is 
Cape Mount, a bold promontory, 500 feet high, 
jutting into ¢he sea, about 40 miles northwest 
of Monrovia. Owing to its hight and exposure 
to the sea-breeze, it is the healthiest spot on 
the Liberian coast. A small Liberian village 
has been built on the mountain-side and the 
Veys, one of the most intelligent races in 
Western Africa, live in the country around. 
Cape Mount is the termination of a mountain 
range extending far inland, and much used as 
a kind of natural highway into the interior. 


«...Dr. Jessup, writing to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary from Beirut, Syria, refers tothe anxious 
times through which the mission is passing. 
The Mohammedans show an increasing hostil- 
ity to foreigners and Christians. Bankruptcy 
and business stagnation prevail in all the cities 
andin most of the villages. But he notices 
more disposition to hear divine truth than he 
has ever known. He had just returned from a 
visit to Mount Lebanon. Here, in Sughbin, a 
beautiful mountain town, near Zahleh, 70 per- 
sons have recently come out as Protestants. On 
the Sunday of his visit the church was crowd- 
ed to overflowing and several were received 
into the congregation. 


....Mr. Perks, the deputy of the English 
Wesleyans, recently visited the diamond fields 
in the Orange River Free State, South Africa. 
He found a population of 20,000, two-thirds of 
whom are natives and the remainder white peo- 
ple from all nations. The morals of the dia- 
mond settlements have of late greatly changed 
for the better, though there is still much room 
forfurtherimprovement. The Wesleyans have 
four chapels in this district and their congrega- 
tions are composed of members of all churches 
and strangers out of all lands. 


.... The Seyed of Zanzibar has taken a very 
important step, which, if properly supported 
by England, as it is likely to be, will opena 
new future to East Africa, desolated by slave- 
trade wars. He has issued stringent orders 
against the overland slave traffic, and has or- 
dered his governors to seize and imprison 
slave merchants and confiscate their slaves. 
At the same time, he has given very good proof 
of his sincerity by presenting all his domestic 
slaves with their freedom. 


....After long and earnest effort, Mr. Gulick 
has secured a suitable room for a chapel and 
has organized the First Evangelical Church of 
Santander, with 17 communicant members. 
This number has been the result of a careful 
examination of 50 or 60 constant hearers, as 
Mr. Gulick is anxious to commence his work in 
Spain on the basis of a converted membership. 
Another favorable opening has been found at 
Zaragoza, 200 miles southeast of Santander. 


....The Church Missionary Society proposes, 
at the request of its missionaries and native 
Christians in the Punjaub, India, to commem- 
orate the visit of the Prince of Wales by found- 
ing a female boarding and normal school at 
Umritzur. Itis to bearthe name of the “ Al- 
exandra Girls’8chool’’ and will be one of the 
few higher schools for women in India. 


....As an instance of the advantage which 
commerce reaps from Christian missions, Dr. 
Moffat relates that when he went to Kuruman, 
South Africa, not a pound’s worth of British 
goods was sold there; but now hundreds of 
thousands of pounds’ worth are sold at that 
station annually. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 34. 


INTEMPERANCE.—Prov. xxtiI, 29—35. 





Tus lesson presents in a striking manner 


1, THE PENALTIES OF INTEMPERANCE (vy. 29, 
30; 32-35). 

2, THE PREVENTIVE OF INTEMPERANCE (v. 31). 

1. THE PENALTIES OF INTEMPERANCE (v. 29, 
830; 32—35).—Verse 30 gives a double view of 
intemperance. The first supposes its votaries 
to be assembled ina convivial manner. They 
are taking a glass of wine together. Nor are 
they so deadened in sensibility that the stronger 
concoctions are necessary to meet their wants. 
Not ‘‘ mixed wine,” but ‘‘ wine” pure and sim- 
ple,is their drink. They most likely boast that 
they are no drunkards. They claim ability to 
stop at anytime. But they do not stop. One 
glass leads to another. One season of excess 
leads to another. They ‘tarry long at the 
wine.’’ They become habitual drinkers. 

Next beyond this lies the course described in 
the second part of verse 30. ‘‘ Mixed wine”? is 
needed here. The depraved taste demands a 
stronger drink, which was secured in that day 
by compounding spices and drugs with the 
plainer, purer spirits. At this stage it is not 
enough that they tarry when together and pro- 
long their dissipation. They “ go to seek”? it. 
They must have it. No longer is it a social 
vice ; but, whether in company or alone, drink 
they must, and strong drink they must have, 
even though they be compelled to go to seek 
it. Anywhere along this clearly-marked way 
from social indulgence to slavish subjection to 
drink a man is in the way of intemperance, and 
he is suffering more or less of its penalties and 
he is a likely candidate for them all. 

Verse 1 states six penalties, illustrations of 
which are familiar to every child in the land. 
It would seem that these apparent accompani- 
ments of drinking were sufficient to deter any 
from indulgence inso harmful a custom. But 
men are not deterred. The full penalty is not, 
however, bounded by these ills. An end full 
of bitterness comes. ‘‘ At the last’’—in its 
fearful termination here and hereafter—“ it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.’’ And one vice leads to others. The 
drunkard’s surroundings are all of evil, and no 
wonder that his ‘‘ eyes’ and his “heart” fall 
an easy prey. 

But his cup is not yet full. Overwhelmed 
with sorrows and sin though he be, yet still 
greater perils are about him. His life is in 
jeopardy every moment, as is that of one who 
lieth down ‘‘in the midst of the sea’’ or 
‘‘upon the top of a mast.’’ Stricken, beaten, 
stripped, abused, rejected, cast out of men, the 
poor, besotted slave of liquor cries: ‘‘ When 
shall I awake ?”? When shall an end of this 
horrid nightmare come? And yet he cannot 
abandon the source of all his sufferings. ‘‘[ 
will seek it yet again,’ is his cry. He knows 
that he is utterly ruined by drink; but he 
cannot abandon it. He seeks it yet again and 
rushes to certain destruction. 

2. THE PREVENTIVE OF INTEMPERANCE (v. 
81).—One thing averts all these penalties— 
namely, ‘‘Look not thou upon the wine.” 
** Ah!’’ some say, ‘‘ when it is red, etc.; which 
means when it is specially strong or surely in- 
toxicating.’’ But, even so, how much safer is 
the rule ‘ Look not on it at all.’””’ No man ever 
became intemperate by abstaining totally. 
Thousands, however, fill drunkards’ graves who 
never meant to go beyond slight indulgence or 
“moderate drinking.”’ 

Intemperance is a fearful down-grade way. 
The first step into it exposes a man to the 
strong probability of being dashed to death at 
its bottom. Because some have walked in this 
way, and yet have been spared, still the rule is 
not changed. The death-rate here is frightful. 
One may escape it; but few really do. The 
safe way, according to the wisdom of the Bible 
and of common sense, is to ‘“‘Look not upon 
the wine.” 


Every teacher should adopt this rule for him-. 


self and push it strongly and lovingly upon his 
pupils. No one is safe upon any other plat- 
form. But this rule is a safe, an infallible pre- 
ventive of all the penalties of intemperance. 
Here let our Sunday-schools stand unani- 
mously. 





.-.«Home influgnce cannot be overestimated. 
Ateacher who hasit against him has a difficult 
task ; the teacher who works without it works 
at great disadvantage ; and the teacher who has 
it fully and in its best forms has no waste 
power. A lady whose life has been given to 
secular and Sunday-school teaching, in a paper 
read before the Public School Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, in Philadelphia, said on this point : 


_“ The foundation of all human growth and 
civilization isin the home, Could we have all 


right influences in the home, every organiza- 
tion, whether political, intellectual, or religious 
in character and aims, would be fullof strength 
and harmony and spiritual power. Instead of 
being the auxiliary, the school is expected to 





supply all domestic shortcomings, all parental 
deficiencies, and be the remedy for all social 
immoralities. The best Sunday-school cannot 
fully counteract the evil of a home destitute of 
all healthful influenees.”’ 


....On Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 9th 
ahd 10th, a union mass meeting of Sunday- 
school workers convened at Martha’s Vineyard. 
The executive committee of the Massachusetts 
State Sunday-school Association had the matter 
in charge. They aimed to construct a pro- 
gramme which should cover the underlying 
principles of the work and apply them to the 
interests of the state, as well as to those of the 
individual, the family,and the church. Having 
arranged their solid topics, they called upon 
some solid men to discuss them. Bishop Haven; 
President Chadbourne; the Rev. Drs. Brookes, 
of St. Louis, D. C. Eddy, of Boston, Mortimer 
Blake, of Taunton; and a company of other 
ministers and of laymen responded to the call 
of the committee and made the convention one 
of unusual interest. 


....Jdust how to interpret the Bible is what 
many who try to teach do not know. As they 
were not all able to hear the wise words of the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, in his address on biblical 
interpretation, which he delivered at Chautau- 
qua, itis worth while to repeat the principles 
he enunciated. They were these : 

‘1, Be sure you have a Bible before you for 
a consideration of the text and the translation. 
2. Consider the character, the temperament, 
the aim, and the circumstances of the writer. 
3. Consider the character and circumstances of 
the writing itself. 4. Consider yourself—your 
own atmosphere of education, training, habits 
of thought, prejudices. 5. Consider and keep 
in mind the sacred character, divine origin, and 
authority of the Book itself.’’ 

-...News from Chautauqua indicates an un- 
usually large and interesting meeting. The 
mass of work outlined by the programme was 
accomplished. Even the profundities of Greek 
and Hebrew were explored by large classes of 
persevering scholars. The alumni of the two 
previous assemblies rejoiced together in real 
scholastic fashion, and large numbers entered 
upon the final examination, through which each 
new alumnus must pass. The leader, Dr. Vin- 
cent, passed through the ordeal of his long-con- 
tinued duties without being crushed ; whereat. 
the Sunday-school world may well rejoice. 


....-Mr. Hazard, the genial editor of The 
National Sunday-school Teacher, has the fortune 
of speaking at Chautauqua in the midst of 
showers. One year ago his audience was face- 
tiously addressed by the conductor as ‘‘ My 
dear Umbrellas.’’ A few days ago, in the midst 
of his address, the rain came down so copiously 
that umbrellas and people were compelled to 
flee to the great tent, where the discourse was 
completed. Mr. Hazard now declares that he 
will undertake to speak at Chautauqua no 
more, except in case of severe drought. There 
never is a dry time when Hazard is about. 


....Under the caption ‘ Extraordinary !’” 
The Baptist Teacher tells of a clergyman who 
says that in his Sunday-school teachers would 
no more think of being absent without provid- 
ing substitutes than would he absent himself 
from his pulpit without providing a supply. It 
is ashame that conscientiousness among Sun- 
day-school teachers on such a point is so rare 
as to make this an extraordinary case. It. 
would be hard, however, to find much moral 
difference between teacher and preacher, who 
would permit unfilled vacancies to occur in 
their respective places. 


....Formal talks and lectures on duty do not 
make up the most impressive influence of a 


Sunday-school. Its general tone, appearing in | 


prayer, singing, conversation, address, visita- 
tion, punctuality, and in patient continuance in 
well-doing is more impressive than any special 
appeal. An old statement has it that a man 
cannot live skimmed milk all the week, and then 
preach cream on Sunday. <A teacher, too, can 
no more do this than can a preacher. Nor can 
a school waste nine-tenths of its session, and 
then make amends in the remainder. 


.... At the recent Centennial Conference of 
Public School Teachers, held in Philadelphia, 
the Sunday-school was treated of in an essay 
by Mrs. A. F. Field, of Michigan. The essay 
was then subjected to a spirited discussion. 
Secular school teachers do well to study the 
Sunday-school, and Sunday-school teachers 
may profitably consider the secular schools. 
The two should advance shoulder to shoulder. 


-...-Connecticut is to havea state Sunday- 


school missionary, in the person of Mr. George } 


H. Wattles, who for the past four years has 
been connected with the Sunday-school book- 


trade in Boston. He will labor in connection 


with the state committee, but under appoint- 
ment of the American Sunday-school Union. 


We wish him & hearty welcome and good suc- [ 


cess. 


....The lesson upon Intemperance, which is : 


given in this issue, affords a fine opportunity 
to.strike for the temperance cause. Stop at 
nothing short of total abstinence in the claim 
made, 


School and College. 


Cor. Hieernson, in The Woman's Journal, 
thus answers the question why the Harvard ex- 
aminations for women are failures, while the 
Cambridge, England, ones are a great success : 

“Nothing but a provincial conceit in Harvard 
or Yale ever can attribute to those colleges any- 
thing in the slightest degree resembling’ the 
relative position belonging to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England, as compared with other in- 
stitutions. In the one case it is a difference in 
kind ; in the other casein degree. Harvard and 
Yale are simply the two pure Dipti in the 
United States—that is all; and those who know 
most about them will be least likely to attribute 
to them anything in the least resembling the 
peculiar prestige rightly attached to Oxford and 
Cambridge in England. Yetthe ‘Examinations 
for Women’ are obliged to rely for their suc- 
cess upon a similar prestige or upon nothing. 
Without this there is no sufficient equivalent for 
the trouble imposed. A diploma from Cornell 
or from Boston University, or even a certificate 
from the Boston Institute of Technology, is of 
substantial value and is worth an effort., It 
implies continuous instruction, crowned by 
examination, instead of the examination alone ; 
and it comes from institutions where what is 
done for women is done generously and encour- 
agingly, and not in an ungenerous and grudg- 
ing way. Women naturally feel that it is more 
healthful to dine at the poor man’s,,board than 
to be fed on crumbs from the rich man’s table.’’ 


.... The Nation has a ponderous article; sev- 
eral weeks behind time, to show that hereafter 
nobody will care for any college races save 
those of Harvard and Yale, It concludes thus: 
“Intercollegiate boat-racing will henceforth be 
like intercollegiate ball-playing in this respect, 
that the contests between Harvard and Yale 
will attract by far the largest attention, both on 
account of the larger body of undergraduates 
and alumni connected with those institutions 
and on account of the sympathy of the outside 
public with the rivalry between them ; while 
the contests between the less famous colleges, 
however interesting they may be to the special 
friends of these, will be matters of indifference 
to all others save that small fraction of the 
public who admire a fine display of athletic 
sport simply for its own sake.” Butthe Har- 
vard-Yale race this year fell as flat as the gen- 
eral one at Saratoga. 


....In the library at Princeton College there 
is an ‘‘alumni alcove,’’ wherein works written 
by graduates or officers of the institution are 
preserved. The collection is incomplete, and 
yet the list contains the names of 260 authors, 
including thirty professors, eleven presidents 
of American colleges, nine judges of supreme 
courts of the United States and several states, 
twenty-three senators and representatives in 
Congress, six Cabinet officers, eight foreign 
representatives, two Vice-Presidents, one Pres- 
ident, and four bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Among the authors the first in 
civil rank is James Madison. The titles of 
President Edwards’s works fills three pages of 
the catalogue, and Dr. Witherspoon and Dr. 
McCosh have four pages between them. 


....Says John Hart, principal of the Albe- 


marle Female Institute, Va.,in The Religious 
Herald: - 


“The catalogue of the Albemarle Female 
Institute for session 1858-59 (or perhaps, that 
preceding) sets forth ‘English and English 
composition’ as one of the schools of the reg- 
ular course, and explains that the same 
methods—critical, historical, and etymological 
—which were applied to the classical languages 
would be applied to the English. It further 
declares that the studies of this school, with 
those in literature and history, were especially 
important in a woman’s education. From that 
day to this the writer has not taught a session 
without seeking to give prominence to the En- 
glish course. So far as the writer knows, 
therefore, the Albemarle Female Institute was 
the pioneer on this continent in formally giving 
} to the study of English a rank equal to that of 
Latin and Greek.”’ 


..The school commissioner of Rhode 
Island says: ‘A teacher ought not to be paid 
more according to the place she holds than ac- 
cording to what she is and does. Such a sys- 
tem destroys ambition to excel, desire for im- 
provement, and all the better impulses of the 
teacher, and converts her into a place-seeker, 





in which condition she is hardly one remove 
from the political officeholder.”? Schermerhori™s 
Monthly adds that ‘there is evidence that the 
‘people are beginning to adopt this view, since 
‘the pay of good primary teachers is surely, 
though slowly, advancing. In Rhode Island 
‘the increase in the wages of female teachers in 
. low-grade schools for last year was $2.31 per 
month.”’ 


....Rutgers College has added to the require- 
; ments for admission a thorough knowledge of 
| the metric system of weights_and measures. 
‘This college has also added new post-graduate 
; courses, which include mathematics, compar- 
_ ative philology, history, political economy, and 
natural, moral, and metaphysical sciences’: 


...» Wellesley College, we learn from, The 
Vermont Chronicle, has dismissed , lately four 
| of its confessedly ablest and most successful 

professors,” for no ostensible reason, and at the 
close of only one year of service. Really, Miss 





Wellesley, you must rise and explain. 
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August 24, 1876.] 


Pebbles. 


Some say saleratus will not harm the 
tomach. It is a lye. 





...-A pair of Indiana twins, each fifty years 
old, wish to pass themselves off for a centen- 
arian. 


....In New York City a great many clerks 
who used to buy twenty-cent cigars now pa- 
tronize waffle-stands. 


.+.-A Cockney belle remarks that Cleopatra 
probably had no pocket, as she carried her 
wiper in her bosom. 


.... “We find that he came to his death from 
calling Bill Jackson a liar,’ was the verdict of 
a coroner’s jury in Missouri. 


...eA man being once asked why he talked 
to himself, candidly answered: ‘‘Because I 
like to converse with a man of sense.” 


...-The editor who was told that his last 
article was as clear as mud quite promptly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Well, that covers the ground.” 


....An old lady from the rural districts as- 
tonished a clerk in one of the stores, a few days 
ago, by inquiring if he had any “‘yaller devel- 
opments, sich as they did up letters in.” 


....A man in South Hadley, who has just got 
out of a lawsuit, wants to obtain a large framed 
picture of a cow, with one client at the head 
and the other at the tail, pulling, and the law- 
yers meanwhile quietly milking. 


....A debtor, severely questioned as to the 
reason of his not paying a just debt, replied : 
‘*Solomon was a very wise man and Samson a 
very strong one; but neither of them could 
pay his debts without money.”’ 


....A young man suffering from “‘ hereditary 
gout’’ said he didn’t mind the pain of it so 
much; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, ‘‘the thought that some 
old ancestor had all the fun of acquiring this 
precious heirloom is what takes hold of me.”’ 


...-A Minnesota lafly, in taking her morning 
gape, lately, put her jaw out of joint, and it 
was two days before the doctor could get it in 
place again. Her husband says he hasn’t had 
such a vacation since his married life began. 


....A marriage took place recently at Jev- 
ington, England, the peculiar feature of which 
was that the bride had noarms. The ring had 
to be placed on the third toe of the left foot 
and she signed the marriage register with her 
toes. 


.... Wishing to pay his friend a compliment, 
a gentleman remarked: ‘‘I hear you have a 
very industrious wife.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
friend, with a melancholy smile, ‘‘she’s never 
idle. She’s always finding something for me 
to do.”’ 


.--“Oh! my dear sir,” said a poor sufferer 
to a dentist, ‘‘that is the second wrong tooth 
you’ve pulled out.”” ‘Very sorry, my dear 
sir,’ said the blundering operator; ‘but, as 
there were only three altogether when I began, 
I’m sure to be right next time.” 


....A boy at a crossing having begged for 
something from a gentleman, the latter told 
him he would give him something as he came 
back. The boy replied: ‘“‘ Your honor would 
be surprised if you knew the money I lose by 
giving credit that way.”’ 


...»‘* Have you ground all the tools right, as 
Itold you this morning, when I went away?” 
said a carpenter to a rather green lad, whom he 
had taken for an apprentice. “All but the 
handsaw, sir,’’ replied the lad, promptly. “I 
couldn’t get all the gaps out of that.” 


....Step up to a citizen and tell him that his 
father and grandfather were lunatics, and see 
how quickly he’ll crook his elbow. Yet, let 
that citizen shoot somebody, and he’ll bless 
youif you’ll help him prove that all his ancestors 
were not only crazy, but the biggest fools in the 
neighborhood. 


...-An eminent and facetious lawyer was 
present during the rehearsal of ‘‘ Macbeth.” In 
the scene where Macbeth questions the witches 
“What. is’t you do?’’ they answer: ‘A deed 
without a name.’? The lawyer immediately re- 
marked to a friend: ‘‘ A deed without a name ? 
Why, it’s void.” \ 


....The second night after her first husband 
died she sat by the open chamber window five 
hours, waiting for the cats to begin fighting in 
the back yard. She said: ‘ This thing of going 
to sleep without a quarrel of some kind is so 
new that I can’t stand it. Let me alone till 
they begin. ThenI can doze off gently.” 


-..-“‘ What do you think of the present jury 
system ?’’ inquired a man of an old Chicago 
ex-judge, the other evening. ‘ Think?” 
echoed the old man, in disgust. “ Why, I 
think it is getting so that if a man should plead 


' guilty of murder and try to get hung the jury 


would, somehow or other, manage to acquit 
him.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


am Literature, 


The prompt mention in our.list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


Our readers have probably heard it re- 
marked that these are hard times; but no- 
where does penury and want more stare us 
in the face, these dul] summer months, than 
in the corner of our book-shelf allotted to 
recent poetry. Here are the accumulated 
volumes of verse which we have been pru- 
dently saving up for some time past; and 
yet there are but six books in all, not one 
of which is by a writer of the first rank 
and not one of which, to speak within 
bounds, deserves to be regarded by foreign 
visitors at Philadelphia as an indication of 
the high-water mark of our poetical tide. 
Four of them are national in character, to 
be sure; but the furor of the year hardly 
has inspired these bards to equal Trumbull 
or Freneau. As the old maid said of im- 
provements in photography, the avs poctica 
really does not seem to have gained much 
for the last fifty or a hundred years. 

A Nation’s Birth is by Mr. George H. 
Calvert, a scholar and a gentleman, who 
has written one book of high merit (his life 
of Goethe) and others which have not oc- 
cupied the meanest shelf in our libraries. 
But he is not a poet, to tell the truth, al- 
though he writes verse; nor a dramatist, 
notwithstanding the fact that a pretty book 
in dialogue form is one of his contributions 
to letters. The poem which gives this vol- 
ume its title is an ambitious ode of thirty 
pages, in which lines are pieced out by the 
insertion of accents and cut into shape by 
the removal of definite articles, etc. Here 
is a sample: 


* From Philadelphia’s nest Clinton flew north, 
Tracking him on his way, sped forth 
The aye watchful Washington, who struck 
At Monmouth staggering blow; 
Then, careworn, soon could comfort pluck 
From he advent of Count Rochambeau 
From France, bringing most timely, generous aid, 
The which with thanks can never be overpaid. 
To the far South, now sorely prest, 
The chief dispatched his trustiest, best 
Lieutenant, Greene; worthy to be 
Second to such a first as he. 
Then after him the gallant Lafayette”— 





and soon. If thisis poetry it is hard to 
define prose. The shorter poems are not 
much better. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes is the 
title of a book by Mr. Will Carleton, who 
has dropped his middle initial and seems 
to have permanently joined the ranks of 
nick-name poets. The poems are really 
pretty and praiseworthy, and will, we 
think, interest and instruct many children, 
They rattle along in a lively way, their 
dramatic fervor is all that is needed and 
their historical accuracy is satisfactory. 
The publishers have completed the attract- 
iveness of a very nice present for children, 
bringing out the book in the best of type, 
paper, and binding and with pictures of 
excellent design. 

The Declaration of Independence is a 
poem by the Rev. Joseph H. Martin, of 
Atlanta, who publishes his volume himself. 
It is elaborately arranged in books and each 
has an old-fashioned synopsis prefixed. The 
poem consists of the history of the country 
to date, written in that limpid sort of dog- 
gerel which greatly pleases audiences at 
country silver weddings and similar gather- 
ings, and which the author doubtless con 
siders true poetical facility and faculty. 
The political spirit of. the poem is patriotic 
and fraternal, and is welcome and refresh- 
ing, coming from a Southern state and a 
Southern enthusiast. ; 

The Song of America is not always’'co- 
herent or grammatical or orthographically 
accurate; but it isconceived on so mighty 





*A NATION'S BIRTH, and other National Poems, 
By GEORGE H. CALVERT. Boston Lee & Shepard. 
1876. 

Yound@ FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By WILL 
CARLETON. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. A poem 
By JosePH H. MARTIN. Atlanta, Ga.: Published by 
the author. 1876. 

A SONG OF AMERICA, and minor lyrics. 
VoLpo. New York: Hanscom & Co. 1876. 

GRISELDA. A dramatic poem. By FRIEDRICH 
HOLM. Translated by Mrs. E. Prentiss. New York: 
The Young Women’s Christian Association. . 

THE VENDETTA, and other Poems. By THOMAS 
BROWER PEACOCK. Topeka: The Kansas Democrat 
Printing House. 1876, 


By V. 
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a plan that it seems scarcely courteous to } catalogue of schoo] material. It forms an il 


criticise it for such minor faults. It is fol- 
lowed by some ‘‘ Decemics,” in which we 
have a woman “dispensing” a ‘‘ nectrous 
course to the frail bud she bears,” and many 
other interesting personages, among whom 
is Lord Byron, ‘‘ An &tnaen flame with un- 
defined course.” One of several ensuing 
odes is devoted to a glorification of a lady’s 
feet, which are slight; but yet the poet’s 
‘‘ Brain and breast alike they fill” with 
rapturous enthusiasm. 

Griselda is a moral drama, by a German 
writer, which has its scene in the Round 
Table days. It is agreeably translated by 
Mrs. E. Prentiss, for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The Vendetta, and other Poems comes 
from Topeka, where its author, Mr. Thomas 
Brower Peacock, edits The Kansas Democrat. 
It has passed to asecond edition. The author 
has not yet found out that elision takes place 
only before a vowel; but he addresses him- 
self, apparently, to the Kansas readers of 
Sylvanus Cobb, Junior, to whose prose his 
verse has a certain similarity of motive. 
Here is a gem from his pages: 

“The twilight was glowing in gloaming’s last glow.” 
And here is another, on the death of a gen- 
tleman named Gross: 


** I’m going to join the heavenly throng 
Of souls Christ’s blood hath purified,’ 
Gross whispered to his friend Armstrong, 
Then meekly laid him down and died.” 





....-Mr. John Williams White, a graduate of 
a Western college, but for a year or two an in- 
structor in Harvard University, has prepared a 
book of First Lessons in Greek (Ginn Brothers), 
which is designed to accompany Goodwin’s 
Greek Reader and to be an introduction to the 
reader of the same scholar or to Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Mr. White, previous to his time of 
service at Harvard, used to instruct beginners 
in Greek ; and his book has grown out of his 
own experience, rather than from mere study 
of larger works. His method, briefly consid- 
ered, is that of the applying to the study of the 
Greek language something of the conversa- 
tional system now so universally used in text- 
books of modern languages. We find the book 
complete, progressive, and satisfactory. Its 
typographical appearance is a pleasure to the 
eye. 

.... Representative Men is out in. the new 
edition of Emerson’s works (James R. Osgood 
&Co). It isa pleasure to reread the living 
words of the eminent scholar, philosopher, and 
thinker in this their new typographical presenta- 
tion. The revisions of the volume are not no- 
ticeable for number; but Emerson writes so 
slowly and carefully that he has little need of 
labor limae. He now addresses a new genera- 
tion (for book-buyers are much inclined to pur- 
chase fresh books, instead of old ones); and he 
will now instruct and profit, in the present tem- 
per of the American mind, with his old hetero- 
doxy much impaired in influence. Nowadays 
we are not hurt by radicalism so much as we 
are improved by intellectual honesty. 





..-.Prof. Homer B. Sprague’s ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of English Literature’? we reviewed, at the 
time of its appearance, in terms of warm com- 
mendation. We are gladto see that he and 
his publishers, Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., have perceived the advantage to be de- 
rived from reprinting portions of the work in 
separate pamphlets, for school and college use. 
We now have The Mask of Comus, one of Mil- 
ton’s greatest poems, in neat octavo form, with 
very full and satisfactory notes, and with exer- 
cises in the use of synonyms, etc. There is 
no better way of giving instruction in English 
than by presenting some masterpieces like this, 
with copious annotations for class use, 


..».The fourth annual edition of Schem’s Sta- 
tistics of the World is issued by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, and Charles T. Dillingham, of this 
city. This is a convenient and useful publica- 
tion, and we do not know where an equal 
amount of valuable statistical matter is packed 
into so small a space or furnished at so moder- 
ate a price. From the pages of the work one 
may glean essential information concerning the 
governments, monarchs, population, debts, 
moneys, armies, commerce, coinage, cities, re- 
ligions, railroads, and telegraphs of the world, 
besides other things. 


....Eastman’s White Mountain Guide-Book is 
issued for the thirteenth year by Edson C. East- 
man, the well-knowm bookseller of Concord, 
N.H. It has beencarefully revised and brought 
down to date by a competent hand, and will, in 
jts new shape, continue to enjoy the favor it has 
always possessed among travelers. There is a 
large and accurate map appended, prepared by 
C. H. V. Cavis, and numerous illustrations on 
wood. 

--..d. W. Schermerhorn & Co. have issued a 
new edition (the ninetieth) of their illustrated 


lustrated octavo pamphlet of more than 200 
pages and costs but 25 cents, 
rR 


NOTES. 


The Academy is pleased with John Bur-g 
roughs’s “Winter Sunshine,” which it call 
original and interesting. 


The issue of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Places” 
will begin in October, with the four volumes 
devoted to England and Wales. 


B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) is recover 
ing from the attack of rheumatism which has 
confined him to his house for some time. 


Henry Bill, of Norwich, Conn., a pioneer 4 
the subscription-book business, has retired 
from his company, which, however, is to be 
carried on under his name. 


Prof. W. D. Whitney has written a text-book 
giving the “ Essentials of English Grammar,’’ 
for the use of schools, which will be published 
immediately by Ginn Brothers. 


The great “‘History of France’? of Henr 
Martin, three times crowned by the French 
Academy, is to be issued complete in English 
from the press of Estes & Lauriat. 


....Luther’s earlier writings are to be pub- 
lished in Dresden. They are announced with 
the title “Dr. Martin Luther’s First and Old- 
est Lectures on the Psalms of the Years 1513— 
1516.” 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, of this city, re- 
cently received from Berlin a presentation copy 
of the history of the late war between France 
and Germany—the gift of its author, Count von 
Moltke. 


. There is to be a new edition of that great 
work on Egypt, long out of print, Sir J. G. Wilk- 
inson’s ‘* Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ with additions by Samuel Birch, 
LL.D., of the British Museum. 


Hachette & Co., Paris, announce an import- 
ant work on Political Geography by M. Himley, 
one of the professors at the University of Paris. 
It is the “* Histoire de la Formation Territoriale 
des Etats de V Europe Centrale.” * 


Prof. James A. Harrison, of Randolph- 
Macon College, near Richmond, Va., has been 
elected to the chair of modern languages at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. Heis the author of an interesting book 
called ‘*‘ A Group of Poets and their Haunts.”’ 


The Atheneum says of C. P. Cranch’s poetry : 
‘His verses, like most of those which reach us 
from America, take a good place in the less am- 
bitious class of poetry. His ideas, if they can- 
not lay claim to any striking originality, are 
for the most part well expressed and his verse 
runs pleasantly enough.”’ 


Prof. Huxley is fifty-one years old. He is of 
medium hight, compactly built, with dark com- 
plexion, small black eyes, dark hair, and side 
whiskers tinged with gray. In manner he is 
said to be affable, good-humored, and exceed- 
ingly unpretentious. He will soon go to 
Niagara, Chicago, and St. Louis, returning by 
way of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


The American News Company announces for 
publication in October a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Picturesque Tourist,’? which they describe as a 
pocket guide for the use of travelers between 
Europe, America, Australia, India, Japan, and 
China. In that part of the work which relates 
to the United States the several great East and 
West lines of travel are to be included and the 
whole book is to be abundantly suppliéd with 
maps and illustrations. 


A weekly paper is to appear shortly in Lon- 
don, entitled The Secular Review, edited..by G. 
J. Holyoake. It describes itself as “‘“a new 
journal of new subjects, testing familiar ques- 
tions by a new principle ; divesting that which 
is secular from complicity with that which is 
atheistic; and generally aiming to recast old 
forms of propagandism in moral, social, and 
political affairs, which now exhaust earnest- 
ness without producing the fruit of advance- 
ment.’’ Mr. Holyoake’s eyes have recovered. 


The September Galary will contain a bi- 
ographical sketch of General Custer, written by 
Captain Frederick Whittaker, of the cavalry 
service, and a continuation of General Custer’s 
‘““War Memoirs.’’ The publishers received 
some copy from General Custer just before his 
death and his ‘‘ War Memoirs ”’ will be contin- 
uedin several numbers of the Galazy. Ex- 
Secretary Welles will also contribute articles in 
the next two numbers of the Galazy on ‘‘ The 
Nomination and Election of Abraham Lincoln.”’ 


....A summary of English books, as pub- 
lished month by month, will hereafter be given 
in The Library Table, Henry L. Hinton & Co.’s 
monthly, in addition to the usual summary of 
American books. “ The classification will be 
such as to meet the requirements of lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, teachers, readers of sci- 





ence, history, fiction, and, in fact, all who are 
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interested in any particular branch of literature, 
as well as booksellérs, librarians, authors, ed- 
itors, bibliophilists, and all whose attention is 
given to books in 4 general way.”’ 


Next month a new French weekly, L’ Echo 
des Deuz-Mondes, is to appear in this city. The 
proprietors are A. M. Cotte & Co., and the ed- 
itor Mr. Alfred M. Cotte. Not the least of the 
attractions of L’Echo will be its Parisian cor- 
respondence, and for this department its man- 
agement has secured the pen of M. E. Mas- 
seras, known in New York as the editor of Le 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, and now at the head, in 
Paris, of the Journal Officiel. With him is asso- 
ciated Mme. Raoul de Navery. L’Zcho is to be 
a family paper and it will advocate in politics 
the doctrines of the Democracy. 


The Autobiography of Harriet Martineau 
will be published in the fall by James R. Osgood 
& Co., accompanied by a Memoir from her in- 
timate friend, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, of 
Weymouth. Her extraordinary range of liter- 
ary and philanthropic activity ; her comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the social, industrial, polit- 
ical, literary, and religious movements of the 
last half century; her large acquaintance with the 
distinguished men and women of the time ; and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which 
she treated every question and person cannot 
fail, as the publishers justly observe, to render 
the story of her life exceptionally interesting. 


Lee & Shepard will publish in the fall a book 
entitled ‘‘Some Observations upon the Civil- 
ization of the Western Barbarians, particularly 
of the English, made during a residence of 
some years in those parts, by Ah-Chin-Le, 
Mandarin of the First Class, Member of the 
Enlightened and Exalted Callao.” Itis trans- 
lated into English by John Yester Smythe, 
Esq., of Shanghai. It treats of the religion, 
history, government, education, literature, 
trade, art, amusements, employments, domes- 
tic and social customs, and other facts of En- 
glish life, from the standpoint of a cultivated 
Chinaman, and the conclusion is far from flat- 
tering. 

For some time there has been a demand for a 
good edition of Lowell’s Poems in a single vol- 
ume, with type larger than that of the Diamond 
Edition This demand willsoon be met by a 
Household Edition, uniform with the popular 
household editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Tennyson. Though the type is of good 
size, by printing in double columns, a vast 
amount of matter is compressed within the 
compass of a single duodecimo volume.. This 
edition will include all the poems Mr. Lowell 
has hitherto published, the two series of 
poems *‘A Fable for Critics,” two series of 
‘“‘ Biglow Papers,”’ ‘‘ Under the Willows,’’ and 
‘‘ The Cathedral.”’ 


Dr. Manchot, editor of the Bremen Protest- 
antenblatt, hasin a late number of his paper 
a remarkable article on the ‘“‘ Churches in North 
America.’’ The facts are taken mostly from 
Professor Diman’s article in The North Ameri- 
can Review for January; but the conclusions 
are original. The multiplication of churches in 
the orthodox sects does not, Dr. Manchot 
thinks, make the people morally purer or more 
sensitive to public corruption and sin. If 
Pres#ient Grant should express any doubt about 
the Trinity, there would be much indignation ; 
but the lying and stealing are allowed to go on 
without protest. This is perfect nonsense. 
John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Millard Fillmore disbelieved in the Trinity; and 
certainly lying and stealing do not “goon 
without protest.’’ 


Napoleon III was nota ready speaker, and 
preferred to express his thoughts in anonymous 
writings, in which he could say what he 
pleased and incur no responsibility. He hada 
strong personal love of the press. Sometimes 
he wrote long and prosy articles with his own 
hand, supporting attacks on his own govern- 
ment—a trick in the fabrication of certain 
shades of public opinion which he had, perhaps, 
learned from Palmerston. His desire was to 
have a journal of his own, and he had to do 
with several new sheets which were popularly 
supposed to belong to the opposition. Some- 
times he wrote things which startled his own 
censors ; and on one occasion a publisher was 
arrested for selling a pamphlet which he him- 
self had dictated and in which he openly advo- 
cated a mystical sort of socialism. 


“Rarely has there been a time,”’ says Mr. 
Welford, in a Book-Buyer letter, ‘‘ when so lit- 
tle connected with literature can be recorded 
as inthe past month. The prevalent dullness 
has become from a phrase a hard fact, pressing 
on all kinds of business. In England there 
are probably more people living on fixed 
incomes — the return from realized capital, 
invested all over the world—than in apy other 
country. This class keeps up the prices for 
articles of iuxury, vertu, etc. to nearly the old 
standard ; but in the daily business of the com- 
munity, for matters of consumption and neces- 
sity, a painful falling off, arising from nar- 
rowed means, is everywhere a subject of com- 
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plaint. Books, of course, suffer very early in 
such times, and publishers are reserving their 
issues as much as possible for a later period, 
while even announcements are scarce.”’ 


A new book, to be published soon, from the 
pen of the Hon. William E. Robinson, late 
member of Congress from Brooklyn, is an- 
nounced, in which he will claim a pre-eminence 
for Irish blood in the early settlement of this 
country, in declaring and fighting for its inde- 
pendence, in forming its constitution, and in 
founding, filling, and adorning its press, pulpit, 
bench, bar, stage, and schools. Mr. Robinson 
in times past received many letters, never yet 
published, relating to the Irish race in this 
country, from Webster, Clay, Zachary Taylor, 
Buchanan, Scott, Archbishop Hughes, Greeley, 
George W. P. Custis, Prescott, Seward, William 
A. Graham, and others, which will appear in 
this volume. In order to make his book as 
complete and perfect as possible, he solicits in- 
formation from all persons in this country and 
freland who have knowledge of any person of 
Trish birth or descent, by father’s or mother’s 
side, however remote, who has been distin- 
guished in any way in the United States. 


This isan old story about Lord Brougham 
and Daniel Webster, which makes it appear 
that the egotistic chancellor was on the anti- 
Webster side in dictionary politics: When Mr. 
Webster visited England, after he had attained 
fame enough to precede him, an English gen- 
tleman took him one day to see Lord Brougham. 
That eminent Briton received our Daniel with 
such coolness that he was glad to get away. 
The friend who had taken him at once returned 
to Lord Brougham in haste and anger. ‘‘My 
Lord, how could you behave with such un- 
seeming discourtesy to so great a lawyer and 
statesman? It was insulting to him and filled 
me with mortification.”” ‘‘ Why, what on earth 
have I done and whom have I been rude to?” 
“To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of the 
United States.” ‘Great Jupiter, what a 
blunder! I thought it was that fellow Web- 
ster who made a dictionary and nearly ruined 
the English language.’”? Then the great chan- 
cellor quickly hunted up the American senator, 
and, having other tastes in common besides 
law and politics, they made a royal night of it. 


The Spectator says of G. P. Lathrop’s “Study 
of Hawthorne’’: ‘The chief value of this 
Study, as it seems to us, arises from the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lathrop has traced the basis 
of fact and family tradition, to which Haw- 
thorne was indebted for so much of the frame- 
work of his tales, the reference to old docu- 
ments having rendered this easy forhim. But 
the book adds nothing material to our view of 
Hawthorne—nay, it would tend to lessen the 
interest felt in him, by claiming for him a char- 
acter too perfect, reducing to too faint a sem- 
blance faults against which, on his own indirect 
confession, he had to strive—faults also which 
are closely allied with certain elements that to 
the ordinary reader will always be unlikeable, 
though intensely attractive to the psychologist. 
And this,oddly enough, for the very same 
reason as made Mr. Hawthorne, on Mr. La- 
throp’s confession, so unconcerned to represent 
duly and in fair relation the sweet, beautiful, 
and attractive side of Puritanism, and to tum 
from it to burrow in out-of-the-way corners for 
what may be called its dark and morbid phe- 
nomena.” ‘The very same reason as made”’ is 
dubious English. 

Says the Rev. Julius H. Ward, of Emerson’s 
writings, in The Library Table: “ His writings 
are as fresh to-day as when they first appeared. 
His prose, like Landor’s, is always poetical; 
and he has the rare faculty of expressing a 
truth so that it argues itself into one’s reason. 
He stands at the opposite pole from Lord 
Macaulay, that great master of facts; and yet 
his writings have had the same universal cur- 
rency among all educated people which Mac- 
aulay’s have had among all classes. The 
two have done more to educate the present 
generation than almost any others. . The 
one for facts the other for ideas has gained 
universal precedence. It was once the fash- 
ion to say that Mr. Emerson could not be 
understood. But we have now gone beyond 
that barbarian epoch, and he himself has gone 
beyond those enigmas of expression which 
troubled even some of his admirers. His latest 
book shows no falling-off in intellectual power, 
and great gain in the sober and stronger state- 
ment of spiritual and religious truth. He is 
the master of a style all his own; but at once 
practical, rich, free, strong, usually clear, al- 
ways incisive, and always crystallizing into 
quotable fragments of speech.”’ 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness, we learn from 
The American Bibliopolist, has sent his edition 
of Hamlet to press, and we may confidently ex- 
pect its appearance before very long. The 
mass of material that Mr. Furness has accumu- 
lated for this edition of Shakespeare’s most 
celebrated play is enormous and his labor has 
been immense. The number of editions of the 


play collated in the textual notes is greater 
than in either of his preceding volumes (Romeo 








and Juliet and Macbeth), and the mass of com- 
mentary which he has digested is a0 far larger 
than in the previous volumes of his noble edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. In preparing his Hamlet 
for the press Mr. Furness has adopted a some- 
what different plan from that which he pursued 
in his Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth, and we 
look forward to its appearance with the great- 
est interest. We wish that Mr. Furness could 
produce the volumes of his Variorum Shake- 
speare with more rapidity; but the labor on 
each one surpasses belief, and many months 
are spent in ceaseless toil, which only show 
their results to the experienced eye by the mass 
of matter which is condensed or totally omitted 
as unworthy of the pages of such a work. Mr. 
Furness’s judgment in such matters eminently 
fits him for the vast work he has undertaken, 
and of which we possess two such admirable 
specimens as his Romeo and Juliet and Mac- 
beth. 





Here is some gossip about poetical bachelors 
which we find going the rounds of the press: 
Corneille, Racine, and Boileau were all poetical 
old bachelors. Gray was, in every sense, real 
and poetical, a cold, fastidious old bachelor, at 
once shy and proud, sensitive and selfish. In 
looking through his memoirs, letters, and 
poems, we cannot find one indication that he 
was ever under the influence of woman. He 
loved his mother and was dutiful to two tire- 
some old aunts, who thought poetry one of the 
seven deadly sins. His learning was entombed 
with him. His genius survivesin his elegy and 
edes. What became of his heart we know not. 
He might well moralize on his bachelorship 
and call himself ‘‘a solitary fly.”’ Collins was 
nevera lover and never married. He is reported 
to have been once in love, and, as the lady was 
one day older than himself, he used to say, 
jestingly, that he ‘‘came into the world a day 
after the fair.” He wrote an ode on the pas- 
sions, in which, after dwelling on hope, fear, 
despair, and pity, he dismisses love with a 
couple of lines. Such was Collins’sidea of love. 
Goldsmith died unmarried. Shenstone was not 
found to captivate. His person was clumsy 
and his manners disagreeable. He never gave 
the lady who supposed herself to be the object 
of his serious pursuit an opportunity of accept- 
ing or rejecting him. He died unmarried. 
When we look at a picture of Thomson, we 
wonder how a man with that countenance and 
mien could ever have written ‘‘ The Seasons” 
or have been in love. He was devoted to 
‘ Amanda” through a long series of years ; but 
some destiny denied him domestic happiness. To 
this list we might add Pope, who made love to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, whose name is 
just now common as ‘‘ Dear Lady Mary ”’; and 
when she refused to have him he attacked her 
in verse. Akenside and Swift never married, 


for the whimsical story of his marriage is now 
utterly disproved. Cowper, Keats, Savage, and 
Chatterton are other celibates, though atter- 
ton died at sixteen and Keats at twenty-four. 
Of other poets who did marry many bitterly 
regretted it—Scott and Byron, for instance. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD, 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 

advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 








Just Ready. - 
AUTUMNAL CATARRH. 
(Hay Fever.) 


By MORRILL WYMAN, M.D. Revised and enlarged 
edition. With illustrative maps and tables. In 
one volume, 8vo, cloth, ¢2. 


The first edition of ‘‘ Autumnal Catarrh”’ was ue - 
lished in 1872 and was quickly exhausted. Dr. 
man has obtained much valuable information singe 
then, and now offers the results of his latest investi- 
gations and inquiries, including many additional 
cases. The volume contains an enumeration of vil- 
lages, hotels,and other places in non-catarrhal re- 
gions, with table of their hights, and four maps, col- 

ored so as to show those portions of the United States 
liable to the disease and those which are exempt. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and at the principal 
White Mountain Hotels. Sent, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 


SEPTEMBER 6th. 


The YOUNG FOLKS’ News for September 6th will 
rial by the Ed- 
r. e been charmed by the “ Experi- 
ences ‘of Little Jo,”’ recently pacer by the same 
pen to the columns of that paper, will welcome the 
new story from this pe any writer. The characters, 
like those in “ Lattl are real,and the incidents, 
for the most part, "ten It will be lively, entertain- 
ing, full of fun and rollicking sport, such +s children 
love to indulge in, and will interest and please all 
readers. It will be entitled * ‘ZOE CREIGHTON ; or, 
THE VALLEY FARM.’ 

The YounG FOLKs’ NEws is published weekly, at 
$1.25 ong year. It will be sent on trial for three 
months for 25 cents. Specimen copies, 3 cents. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
pa eye = books bought. 
67,432 books on hand. 
dAlinost weed tel 


efree. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BRO ERS, 
3 Beekman St., New York City. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
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Summer Resorts. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 


549 and 55! Broadway, 
PUBLISH 


Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book 


OF 


American Summer Resorts, 


Including Tours and Excurswns. 





With Illustrations and Maps. Paper Covers, 0 cents 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


This forms a companion volume to the “Hand. 
Book of Cities.”” {t combines fullness and precision 
of information with the utmost attainable Spd 
of space and presents the information in such a ma) 
= a} to secure the greatest possible facility of con. 
sultation. 





Now ready, the Eighth Thousand of the 


HAND-BOOK of AMERICAN CITIES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Paper Covers, price 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 





GUIDE-BOOKS 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO. 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 25 cents. 

APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE. $6.00. 

APPLETONS’ NORTHERN AND EASTERN TOUR, 
$2.00. 

APPLETONS’ WESTERN TOUR. $2.00. 

APPLETONS’ SOUTHERN TOUR. $2.00. 

NEW YORKILLUSTRATED. 50 cents. 

THE HUDSON RIVERILLUSTRATED. 50 cents. 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of 
the United States on receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


is especially strong in Fiction. It contains the second 
installment of a New Serial, 


‘sTHAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.”’ 
A Powerful Story of English Mining Life. 
By Fanny Hodgson Burnett. 


A FAIRY STORY :—“ Princess Ilse.” 
From the German of MARTE PETERSEN. 


A GHOST STORY —“The Ghostly Rental.” 
By HENRY JAMBS, JR. 
A SHIPWRECK STORY :—“ The Voyage of 

the America.” 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
An Amusing and Timely Paper, preserting the 
Household Phase of the Mongolian Question, en- 
titled ** California Housekeepers and Chinese 
Servants.’’ An Illustrated Articleon Wesleyan 
University. The Third of Col. Geo. E. WARING’S 
Papers: ** The Bride of the Rhine” (Two Hun- 
dred Miles in a Mosel Row-boat.) ** Protestant 
Vaticanism,” by AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D., etc., 
etc. 





Also the First of a Series of Articles by 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
The Picturesque Aspects of the Cen- 
tennial. 
The Editorial Departments are full and interesting, 


For Sale Everywhere. Price 35 cents per 
Number. $4 a Year, 


SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


NOW READY. 


It is the great CUSTER NUMBER, con- 
taining a Biographical Sketch of Gen- 
eral Custer and a continuation of his 
“War Memoirs,” from copy received just 
before his death. 





CONTENTS. 


War Memoirs. By General G. A. Custer.—Nomi- 
nation and Election of Abraham Lincoln. AC- 
COUNT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION. No.1. By Gideon 
Welles.—Day and Night. By F. W. Bourdillon.— 
Madcap Violet. By William Black, author of “ A 
Princess of Thule,” etc.—Old Ben’s Trust.— 
Touches ef Nature. By John Burrougha—Sshall 
We Drink Wine? By Albert Rhodes.—Mrs. 
Hephestus Cytheron. By George A. Baker, Jt.— 
General George A. Custer. By Frederick Whit- 
taker.— 1n Old Story of an Old Boy. By Charles 
T, Congdon.—Our Ranch at Zien. By Henry W. 
Sedley.—The Fringed Gentian. By A. M. V. D.— 
The Bones of Speech. By Richard Grant White. 
—At Sea. By H.8.—A Peisian Poet.—Souvenirs 
of a Man of Letters. By J. H. Siddons.—Drift- 
Wood. By Philip Quilinet.—Scientific Miscel- 
lany.—Current Literature.—Nebule. By the 
Editor. 


Price 35 cts. per Number. $4 per Years 
including ng Postage. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 
A POWERFUL ROMANCE, 


by the Author of “‘ The Second Wife.” 





“At the Councillor’s; 


A NAMELESS HISTORY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


E. ies oe 


author of ‘“*The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” ‘Gold 
Elsie,” ‘* Countess Giselo,” etc., etc. 


By Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. $1.75. 


OVID. 


ag hey ALFRED ~_ea M.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
eing the Second Volume of the Supplemental 
Series of Ancient Classics : for English Readers. 


HUMAN SCIENCE and DIVINE 
REVELATION. 


On Human Science, Good and Evil, and its Works; 
andon Divine Revelation and its ‘Works and Sci- 
ences. By Dr. J.J. GARTH WILKINSON. 8vo. Cloth 
extra. $5.00. 


*,* For sale by all Doskpaieeres ; or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. Ss. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History 


"aed illustrated. _" vol., octavo. 


“Principles. and Acts” 
of the American > B in Niles (of Niles s 


T). 





Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 


GB” Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York 


The Most Popular Book of Stories 


for Children is ‘‘ Wide-Awake Pleasure Book ”’ for 1876. 
It is by the best American authors, the largest, best- 
rinted, oad most fully illustrated volume ever = 
ished at $1.50. For sale by Booksellers and New 
dealers. ‘Boston : D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


HASEERS MAGSEINS. 5 HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPE AZAR: One copy of — fer one year, 
Postage Prepaid by ae. Publishers, hata y A Subscriber 

in the United States or Canada, on recet et ° 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, a = =, 
=: or any two for $7. Postage prepaid Pow Pub- 
lishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 

on receipt 


HARPER & BROTHERS Franklin Square, N. Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 














ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars. 





MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“How to be a Christian.” 





. W. Gladden 


THE INDEPENDENT 


MUSIC. PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


‘Vineyard of Song,” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and yalua- 
ble material. The *“‘VINEYARD OF 
SONG ” is a sterling work for Singing 
Classes, Conventions, aeeemat and 
Day Schools. 


PRICE 75 CENTS; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 
{2 Sent by Mailon receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Hayes and Wheeler 


CAMPAIGN SONG BOOK. 


A fine collection of wide-awake, stirring songs, that 
will do excellent service at campaign meetings. The 
hits at the opposition will ‘‘ bring down the house.” 
All glee clubs and —_ organizations should 
have a supply. Price 10 c 


REQUIEM “MARCH. 
IN MEMORY OF THE LATE > agg aay 


CEORCE A. ER. 
With a fine portrait. The m cust is aR “beautiful, 
and the favorite “Pleyel’s. Hymn,” and “ Rest, 
Spirit, Rest,” are effectivel introduced. Price 40 
cents. Copies mailed. W. A. POND & CO., 547 
Broadway. Branch Store, 39 Union Square, N. Y 


EDUCATION. 


ees? kk INSTITUTE, at ‘oung la- 
dies, Pittsfield, Mass.,35 years old xcellence 
of its present advantages never surpassed. Beauty 
of its grounds and buildings never equaled. Address 
REV. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circulars. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


THEU.S.SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIREC- 
TORY for 1876, 210 pages, just issued, is compiled 
expressly for intending school patrons, wherein may 
be obtained all the information relating to the better 
class of scholastic institutions in tbe country neces- 
sary to the selection of such an one as they may be in 
search of, without the inconvenience incident to the 
usual means of collecting the r canal Complete List 
of Schools and Colle ewes, ription of Loca- 
tion, Lope pag and Hotel Neecilivie. etc. 

Map of the U. f., showing the exact location of 
the sc coke Tepresented. 

Pupils Railroad Latta from home to the 
school selected will be Pa 














stated. » 50 che. T. CO ORTH P. 
Domestic ns a te 14th St. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


ars no graduate of Academy 
(entablinhna 1813) has failed or mena _ tions at any 
college. h honors at Yale, honorable entrances at 
Harvard, Porter Prize for best preparation this year 
at Amherst. History. Mathematics ( Analytics of Conic 
Sections) French (French Text-booksin nysed). Co = 
man, Natural Sciences, with apparatus whic 
students use. Board, etc. (under su Rh aa 
Faculty) at cost. Two boys will be vere 76 into, the 
Principal’s family on special terms. MER- 
RILL EDWARDS GATES, A.M., Prin., ‘nea N. ¥. 


Seidl Oipnh lojettly 


A thorough ae School, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
@™ Send for Circulars. 











Prepaid, 7ic. M. H. ARGENT, Teo Treasurer, Boston. 





The Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 








TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


whose Fall Session opens on Monday, Sept. 18th, a 
now dally oumening Foete to pupils. rho first choice 
of good rooms to those who *~ epee 


OAM 
August 15th, 1876. Waste jy ,'N. H. 
PREPARATORY 5 SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL.— 


MY, Woburn, Mass. For Cir- 
sar. ae i 4 BU RBANK, A M., Principal. 








R. JONSON'S 3 $30 BRA LTH-LIEY. Com- 
L,D.s., D.Ds Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs., School 1 Principals Authors, Bankers, and 
Brain- Workers pensrey. Full Circular for Samp. 
J.W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond &t., N. 


PARALYSIS. 
pay, GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cen Shows 
Paralytic, Deformed, and other hel less i invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 


WooD & CO., 
17 Bast 58th street. New York. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 














FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, it 75, 1, etc. embracing 


every style and finish. 254 BROADWAY. New York. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, FEMALE DE- 
PARTMENT, Florida, airy Co., N. Y., will com- 
— its thirtieth, ear 8th. “For circulars ap- 
ply to Mrs. GEOR! W.SeWAED, Principal. 


FEZ ONG (N.Y) MUSICAL ACAD EMY.—Piano, 
Vocal Culture, and Harmony. Students fitted for 
teachers. Circulars sent on application. 


DEAN COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY 


YOUNG aS mK ovat ASS. 

Fated only Se ton where the PARP 1 

ee eekly class for iP and VOL a spe- 

clalty of this College welve Seven-Octave Pianos, 

o Organs, and Extra Louble-Movement Harp. 

Kacy Lag om lish, Latin, n, French, German. 

Organ, Guitar, wing . $300. 

te Horseback E Riding, Vocal ete Violin, and 
Harp Lessons charged extra. Send for Catalogue. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


opens its next year September 20th, 1876. Students 

will present themselves for examination on the 20th, 
st, and 22d September. Application, stating the 

name of the young lady and the a address 














of Parent or Guardian, should be made to W. L. 
EAN, REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Povonnexe: 
sig, N.'Y., who will send a Cata'o: ogue to each appli- 


cant, t, giving full information respecting the Got ege. 





VISITING CARDS! 
poy Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
elegant samples, nos 
ake, Damask, 8t; 


type. a mistake if you do not re 0 

before ordering elsewhere. We have over 106 styles. 
mts want iberal Commissions. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
173 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., offers superior 
peveevas to 0 a — upils. Fee 


SUPPLE. J aM " Mrs. be a H. SUPPLUE, Principals. 


ip Ae Having Children to Educate or School 
es to pay will fad — a a oo Edu- 

cational Sg; 
eRMERHORN ¥o are Bond st-. N. Y. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. &H.T. ANTHONY & fou Eire BROAD- 
way, N. ¥., os & uy mos gna 
Fram: pag ‘Onn 


es, guognan, Se- 
jethoscopes, ree and Photographs of Celebri- 
les, Pho SoLaniee Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Y Expositi 


MICROSCOPES from 50c. byh gs for Scientific In- 
vestigation and the amusement of the bow tg 2a 
MAGNIFYING —_— for Lege a 
GLASSES, LENSES, e 64-pag ated privesliet 
Sree. MCALLISTER. Many’ Op Ont; yy t., N. ¥. 








SEE KSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY ACADEMY. 
pens Sept. 13th, 1876. 5 resident instructo 
ing pupils; gymnasium ; ; ground6 acres; sy gubeae year 


BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $175 Tg in school year. Address 
pal, Bethany, Ct. 





LOUIS WOODRUF 


Dartmenth College.—Fall term begins A: 
3ist. Entrance Bxamfuation Wednesday, Aug. 


FALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton. Oswego Co., 
N. Y.—Both sex’s. Reopens 31st August. $225 
year. Noextras. Address Rev. Jas. Glimour, A. 








TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS N. Y. 


Full corps of Teachers for Graduating Course and 
Ornamental Branches. Location unequaled. lthe 

advantages of the city with the quiet during the 
sehool-yeur of the country. Grounds ample. ild- 
ings superior. Suppl lied with steam-hea e. s-light, 
and water-works. oms furnished with black wal- 
nut furniture. Expenses less than in many schools 
with indifferent advantages. Catalogues sent at 
request. Year begins September 12th. 


CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal. 
PACKER COLASGIATE INSTITUTE, 


. N.Y. 





sastee apparatus in ev oxy depu: 


ute. 
For Circulars apply to 
A. CRITTENDEN, ‘Principal 





ership. Ala given to promising young men needing 
it. The College has 


MARIETTA, O., July, ane 


Logan -SQuare Sania. 


1809 Vine Street. Philadelph 
This boardirg and day school for oy will be 
reopened September T 27th, 1876. 
Iss 


A. SCUL 
Miss J. PINDELL, Principals. 


ANOVER COLLEGE. The next term begins 
on Wednesday, Sept. 6th. Tuition Free. Two 
full courses, Classical and Scientific, with Preparatory 
Department Boarding low, location healthy, no sa- 
loons. _ oe information and catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D_D., Pres., Hanover, Ind. 


MAPLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. thorough graduate 
course. The finest location on iy Comnections River. 
For catalogues address Prof, D. 8, BABCOCK, East 

addam, Conn. 


Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK’S MILITARY 
SCHOOL. Sin Sing, > & 
begins September Mth and fits for business or col- 
lege. Send for Circular. 


Poe Military Academy. 


Chester, Pa. (for Boarders only). 

Opens Se i. 13th. Location elevated and health- 

1; grounds ample; buildings handsome and com- 
modious. Course of studies extensive. Thorough 
Instruction in Civil and Mining La yer pe ten the 
Classics, and English. Careful oversight of the morals 
and manners of Cadets. For Circulars apply to 

COL. THEO. HYATT, vsident. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
(Unitarian). mipeate § ministers. Gives aid to worthy 
beneficiari Begins September 18th. Write REV. 
A. A. LIVE ORE. “Meadville, Pa. 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. llth. 1876. Superior advanta- 
ges for Young Ladies. Address, for catalogue and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE. Pawling, N. Y. 


DEARBORN sDEMINAR Y. Chicago, Ill. The 
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Fall Term be Sept. 13th. See INDEPENDENT Aug. 
10th. Send or veatalo ues to L. D. M NSFIELD, 
Associate Principal, Wabash ag 





Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mags., prepares 
its graduates for commanding positions in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. M ALF, A. M.,Sup’t. 


HOME INSTITUTE for rome Ladies, Tarry- 
town. N. Y. MISS M. W. METCALF, Principal. _ 

NORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


Winchester Institute, Coun. For both oe 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin. Mass —First- 


class Academy for both sexes. ons Aug. 3lst, 
1876. Address Rev. J.P. WESTON, D pal. 
tae 
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An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
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AGENTS W VANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border. 


Acoute and Gzaphic History of American Pioneer 
Life 00 YEARS AG 


oO. 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White Foes; Excit- 
Wo Aaveneeen — F Scouts, Pioneer 
—— a 2 Life and 
Il page. No 
gents wanted every- 
bs lars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
-. 26 iladelphia Pa. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


It sells fuster than any other book ever published. om 
oo sold 61 copies in one day. Send for our oame 
terms to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISH’G Co., Phil., 


@ day sure made Dy Agents seiuux out 
102 2 $055 Chromos, Cray —_ and Chromo 











Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent, 
Doctpard for 5 Cents. Illustrated Catalo ue Ais CC. 
‘ORD’'S SONS, BOSTON. [F- 7 1830 





NEW, Ask hI Bled aie fd Cocal 


town in the U. 8. AN: poe 

eaters ‘og and papa A by lex a 
ter 

powen ts BA GRANT & 4,645 Home 7 ltr or 0. 





tl 
talogues sent free. Address AMER- 
IOAN PUB. CO, gets Conn., Chicago, or Cin., O. 


AGENTS. § Send for circulars of our new book. 


Dont e till you ha’ them. 
A. D. WORTHINGT' TONS CO. * H Hartford, Conn. 


We will send $1. — 
of the best selling article. 
sed full pone of the 
t paying busine ss free, 


‘Oo any person wishing to test ny a view to 
ty ‘NTE stamp K. B. Ray & Son Chicago 


ewe to —s and sell goods to 

o peddling. $804 

TED ee and pdm expenses 

paid. Moxirom Masvractveise Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Pictures of TILDEN and YE: 
LL La, Nese craks goria 2 to rt 


AGENTS Suioroved(se Reveth: Book. Adarese br. 


'g oo Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A WEEK to Te apabin Old and Young, Male 
$1] te: Terms and 0 




















Female, in th 
re eo: VICKERY CO) tnroee Me, 


day at home. nts wanted. Outfit an 
SI tore . FR ACO Avevate mate 


$40 kb a profits a week. New novelties and 
esfree. FELTON & Co., N. Y.City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
iT 1S BOLD. 























Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT’ 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

C. BRAC 


RITT, 
DORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
JAMES eee fan CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE ne Fy. COOKE 
GEO. B. CHE VER, D-D., 


RD CROSBY. 
Prof. * TIMOTHY DWiGHt. D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIEL 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. D.D., 
GEORGE E ELLIS, D 


LUCRETIA 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ot HAMILTON 
W. HIGGINSON, * 
Este H. 
Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 


PAUL 
LAURA SANFORI hia was . 
HENRY 


Y JAMES, J 
SARAH O. SEWETT 
LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. Nay LEWIS, 
GEO. MACDONALD, 
LOUISE CH ANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLE 
bier Judge YOSEPH X NEILSON 
ief-Judge 
Ghiet LE O° REILL 
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LL.D 


¥ PALMER, D. D. 
HARRIET | W. PRESTON, 


. J. PIA 
tidke eet J. PRESTON 
Mrs. 8. ATS. PIATT. ae 


NA DEAN PROCT 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 


Prof, MOSES COUT 
AMMON D TRUMBULL, LL.D 
1% HATROW BRIDGE, 


TOHN G. WHITTI 
a opbnarme 
The Elegant Steel Engravings he “Ei AN- 

CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
BUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN .COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to Whom fiberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi« 
tional charge for postage. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 


P.-0. Bex 2787 
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The Frdependent, 


SECOND VOICE OUT OF THE WHIRL- 
WIND. 


TRANSLATION OF JOB XXXIX—XLI. 








BY THE REV. HOMER N. DUNNING. 





GIRD up your loins now like a man! 
I question. Answer if you can. 


Wilt thou impeach my just decree, 
Judge me that thou mayest righteous be ? 
Hast thou an arm like God’s in power, 
A voice like his in thund’rous roar ? 
Robe now thyself in pomp and pride ; 
Thyself in glare and glory hide. 

Pour forth thy wrath in overflow ; 
Behold all pride and bring it low ; 
Behold all pride—its hight abase. 
Tread down the wicked in their place ; 
Bury them in the dust of death ; 
Blindfold their eyes in gloom beneath. 
Then will I, too, praise thy right hand, 
Strong thine own safety to command! 


THE LIONESS. 
Dost for the lioness hunt her prey 
Or for her cubs their booty slay, 
When in their secret haunts they couch 
And in the jungles lurking crouch ? 


THE RAVENS. 
For ravens who provides their food, 
When cry to God their hungry brood, 
In dearth of meat ranging abroad ? 


THE WILD Goat. 


Dost know when highland-goats bring forth— 
How writhe their hinds with throes of birth ? 
The mouths they fill—canst thou declare ? 

Or mark the hour when they will bear ? 

They bow themselves beneath the strain ; 
Their young break forth and ease their pain ; 
Their offspring thrive, wax strong and roam 
Abroad, and never come back home. 


THE WILD Ass, 
Who hath sent forth the wild ass free ? 
Unleashed the wilding’s liberty ? 
Whose homeI made the desert-land, 
His haunt the waste of salt and sand, 
He scorns the clamor of the town, 
Nor driver’s shout hath ever known ; 
The mountain-range his pasture-ground, 
Cropping each green thing to be found. 


THE GAZELLE. 
Will the gazelle fain be thy thrall, 
Or tamely stable in thy stall ? 
Canst drive him harnessed in thy furrow, 
Or lead him forth thy vales to harrow ? 
Trust him, wilt thou? His strength is great! 
Will he to do thy business wait ? 
Trust him, wilt thou, thy grain to store 
And heap it on thy threshing-floor ? 


THE OSTRICH. 
The ostrich-wing flaps joyously! . 
But will,yher plume and pinion be 
Stork-like, brooding so piously ? 
Her eggs in sand she leaves in trust ; 
The heat may warm them in the dust. 
What foot may crush them hath no thought ; 
What beast may trample careth naught. 
Hard to her young, as if not hers, 
No fond concern her failure stirs. 
Her heart hath God of sense bereft, 
No share of tender instinct left. 
Yet, when uplifted swift she strides, 
The horse and horseman she derides ! 


THE Wak-HOoRSsE. 


Hast given the horse his martial force ? 
With thunder hast thou clothed his head? 
He leaps, like locust, on his course, 

His swelling nostriis terror-spread ! 

He paws the valley in his pride, 

Exulting in his prancing stride ; 

He springs to breast the battle-tide ; 

He mocks at fear, all undismayed, 

Nor from the drawn sword turns afraid. 
Though round him rattling quivers twang, 
And glittering spears and lances clang, 
With champ and tramp in furious bound, 
His eager hoofs deyour the ground, 

Nor for a moment stands he still 

When rings abroad the trumpet shrill ; 

At each alarum-blast he hears 

He neighs “‘ Ha! ha!’ snuffing afar 

The battle and the thundering cheers 

Of captains and their shouts of war! 


THe Hawk AND THE EAGLE. 


From thy wit learned the hawk to fly 
Aloft aid southward spread her wing ? 

At thy beck doth the eagle fly PT, 
Upward, and pérch her nest on high? °° 
Her haunt the rock—there she frequents 
Thesharp-toothed crags and battlements ; 





There from her eyrie she descries 

And marks her prey with piercing eyes. 
Her eaglets gorge the blood! Where’er 
The slain lie bleeding she is there ! 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Behold Behemoth’s monstrous mass, 
Which I have made before thee pass, 
Even like an ox browsing the grass. 
Behold his strength lies in his loin ; 

His might in sinews of his groin. 

His tail waves like a cedar-branch ; 
Muscles are knitted round his haunch ; 
Atube of brass is every bone, 

A frame of iron his skeleton, 

Firstling of all the ways of God, 

His Maker him with sword endowed. 
Pasture for him the highlands yield ; 
Around him sport beasts of the field. 
Beneath the lote-trees lying loose, 

In reedy copse, in marshy ooze, 

His shady booth the lotus weaves, 
Brook-willows bower him with their leaves. 
Lo! swells the flood—he doth not quiver! 
Bold fronts his mouth a Jordan’s river! 
Before his eyes catch him—who dares ! 
Or pierce his nose caught in the snares ! 


THE CROCODILE. 


Canst catch Leviathan with hook, 

Or snare his tongue by cunning crook ? 
Canst through his nose a rush-line string, 
Or bore his cheeks with pointed ring ? 
Will he with many prayers beseech, 

Or say soft things in coaxing speech ? 

A covenant with thee will he make, 
Forever him thy slave to take ? 

Wilt make him, like a bird, thy pet, 

For thy girls cage him in a net? 

Do fish-guilds offer him for sale, 

Or hucksters slice him at retail ? 

With lances barbed canst fill his skin, 
Or spear his head with javelin ? 

Dare lay thy hands on him! And then— 
To arms! Thou wilt not do ’t again! 
Ah! vain thy hope to win the fight: 
Quails not one’s heart even at the sight ? 
None dare to stir him from his place ; 
Then who dare stand before My Face? 
Who hath forestalled ME with his boon, 
That I must haste the gift to own ? 

All ’neath the heavens is MINE alone! 


Nor let me fail still to recite 

His parts—the marvel of his might— 

His structure shapely to the sight. 

Who from his front its covering draws ? 
Who ventures ’twixt his gaping jaws? 
Who dares his double-doored face unclose ? 
Dreadful with teeth set round in rows! 

His coat of armor is his pride— 

Each scale a shield sealed to his hide; 
They join each to the next so close 

No breath of air between them blows ; 
They cleave so tight one to the other 
Nothing can part one from another. 

His spoutings stream forth sparkling rays, 
His eyes like morning’s eyelids blaze ; 

Out of his mouth flames seem to spring 
And flying sparks of fire take wing ; 

Out of his nostrils vapor streams, 

As seething pot or cauldron steams ; 

His breath makes coals of fire to glow, 

Out of his mouth their flashes go ; 

Strength in his massive neck abides, 

Panic before him stalking strides ; 

Close cling to him his folds o 
Immovable—a fibrous mesh 
Set is his heart, firm as a st 
Set as the nethermost millstone. 
When up he springs the hunter quails ; 
The marksman’s aim through terror fails, 
The sword that strikes pricks not his skin, 
Nor spear, nor dart, nor javelin. 

Iron he counts as chopped-up straw ; 
Brass is dry wood beneath his jaw. 

The bow’s shaft drives him not to flight ; 
Sling-stones are stubble in his sight. 

Even massive clubs he counts as chaff ; 
At the spear brandished he doth laugh. 
’Neath him are potsherds keen of edge ; 
His monstrous mass the mite doth dredge, 
Deep dragging like a threshing sledge. 

He makes the deep like cauldron boil, 
The sea like frothing pot of oil ; 

His wake behind with foam is bright, 

The sea as if with hoar-hair white. 

On earth cannot be found his peer, 

In all things made devoid of fear. 

He looks down on each highest thing— 

Of all the sons of pride the king! 








Jos’s SECOND ANSWER. 
Thou canst do all things, well I know; 
Nothing can thwart what thou wouldst do. 

“*Who’s this with words devoid of truth, 
Doth darken counsel thus forsooth ?” 
What I knew not I sought to show ; 
Things wonderful I could not know. 
Now hear me speak! Oh! I beseech. 

*‘T question thee and thou shalt teach !”” 
OFT HEARING OF THEE WITH MINE EAR, 
NOW SEES MINE EYE THY PRESENCE HERE 
‘THEREFORE I LOATHE MYSELF AND BENT 
IN DUST AND ASHES I REPENT ! 





Binisterial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


ABBEY, M.H., supplies until Oct. the church 
at Racine, Wis. 

BARKER, H. A., closes his pastorate at Green 
Oak, Mich. 

BAUMES, J. R., D.D., retires from the editorial 
chair of the Cincinnati Journal and Messen- 
ger. 

BEARDSLEE, W. W., closes his labors at Cin- 
cinnatus, N. Y. 

BLOOD, Cyrus, inst, at Burlingame, Kan. 

BREAKER, Man ty J., Glasgow, Mo., accepts 
presidency of Huntsville Coll. and pastor- 
ate of ch. at that place. 

BUTLER, T. M., Somerset, Mass., is called to 
Townsend. 

CARNES, WILu1AM, organized first Baptist ch. 
in British Columbia, at Victoria. 

COLE,  —_— ordained recently at Canaan, 
N. H. ; 

CONARD, Wm. H., closes his pastorate at 
Davisville, Pa., the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 

CRUM, T., Rochester, is called to Monroe, 
Mich. 

DAVIS, GrorceE, Redwood City, Cal., resigns, 
to take charge of the South San Francisco 
mission. 

DELANO, H., accepts call to Zanesville, Ohio. 

DODGE, W. H., Texas, called to Columbia, 
Mo. 

EDWIN, T., Rochester, called to the First ch., 
Indianapolis, Ind 

ELLIS, W. H., ordained at Curwensville, Pa., 
Aug. Ist. 

FARNSWORTH, C. D., settled overthe church- 
es at Brownsdale and Lansing, Minn. 

FORBES, P., Mount Vernon, Mich., resigns. 

GALLAHER, P., Milton, Nova Scotia, accepts 
call to Rowley, Mass. 

GORDON, A. J., Boston, has gone to Europe 
on a two-months’ visit. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., accepts call to First ch., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

ISBETT, Dr,, Columbia, Mo., has accepted call 
to Rockport and Walnut-Grove churches, 

LASHER, G. W., D.D., succeeds Dr. Baumes 
as editor of the Cincinnati Journal and Mes- 
senger. 

LOWE, T. 8., Coleman, Ill., removes to Fi- 
delity. 

MAPLE, J. C., 8t. Louis, declines presidency 
of Stephen’s College. 

McKINNEY, W., Port Jervis, N. Y., ex- 
changes for three months with the Rev. H 
Rylands Brown, of London. 

MILLER, E. C., Crozer Seminary, accepts call 
to Beebe Plain, Vt. 

MULFORD, J. B., ordained at Sewickley, Pa., 
August 10th. 

NASON, JAmeEs, entered upon the pastorate of 
the Wells Branch church, Maine. 

OHLGOIT, Cur es, accepts call to St. Louis, 
M 


Mo. 

PERRY, M. H., closes his labors at West Platts- 
burg, N. Y., and goes to Illinois to settle. 

PICKARD, J. A., Cherry Creek, N. Y., accepts 
call to Perrysburg. 

PURINTON, D. B., died at Dover, Del., August 
ith, aged 72. 
PUTNAM, A. H., Rochester Theological Sem 
inary, ord, at Fort Edwards, Aug. 10th. 
ROBERTS, F. K., Minneapolis, accepts call to 
Byron, Minn. 

SMITH, C. Winson, accepts call to Carbondale, 
Pa. Installed August 26th. 

SMITH, SaMveEt J., of Siam, has arrived in this 
country. 

TAYLOR, J. A., closes his pastorate at Plank 
Road, N. Y., and removes to Pennsylvania. 

WAKEFIELD, W. F., closes a year’s service at 
Venice, N. Y., and resumes his studies at 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, 

WILDMAN, James, ordained at Burton’s 
Creek, Va. 

WINANS, J. H., ord. recently at Pleasant 
Mills, Ind. 

WOODRUFF, C. W., Wisconsin, inst. at Long 
Prairie, Minn. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BENJAMIN, Geko. W., Yale Sem., applies for 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

DALY, J. A., is called to Portland, Oregon. 

DEMAREST, 8. B., closes his labors at Rio ahd 
Wyocena, Wis., Sept. Ist. 

FRASER, Joun, East Hardwick, Vt., resigns. 

HAVENS, D. W., East Haven, Conn., is very 


IDE, Go. H., Hopkinton, is called to the Cen- 
tral ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

KELSEY, Epwarp D., Andover Sem., sup- 
plies the church at Bremen, Ind., during 
his vacation. 

NOBLE, CHARLEs, Franklin, N. Y., resigns, on 
acount of ill health. He will rest a year or 
two. 

PECK, MarsHatt R., missionary to South 
India, died in Brookfield, Vt., Aug. 6th, 
SLACK, Henry L., Yale Sem., is called to Al- 

burgh, Vt. 

SPRAGUE, F. W., closes his labors with the 
church at Leon, Wis. 

LUTHERAN. 

BAYER, J. F., supplies Schenectady, N. Y. 

BRUBAKER, Joun, Everett, Pa., has been 
elected to a professorship in Carthage Col- 
lege, Ill, 

EHRENFELD, G. F., Leechburg, Pa., died re- 
cently. Aged 67. 

GERKENSMEYER, F., inst. at Grand Ledge, 
Mich., recently. 


GRAVES, Uriet, Third church, Baltimore, 
Ma., resigns. tia 

GRIFFITH, J. G., Chatham Village, accepts 
call to Rhinebeck, N. Y. ' 


<A 
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| HOEL, Oar H., St. Louis, ord. recently. 
HUFFORD, R. W., inst. at Lancaster, Pa., 

Aug. 13th. : 

KOEBERLIN, C., Greenville, O., died recently, 

NORDBY, JorGeEn, St. Louis, ord. recently. 

PARSON, W. E., has agreed with the Japan 
Government to remain in that country two 
years longer. 

PREUS, Curist1An K., St. Louis, ord. recently. 

RASK, ANDREAS, St. Louis, ord. recently. 

RYSTAD, ANDREASEN, St. Louis, ord. recently. 

SEIM, Vixina Larsen, ord. recently at Chi- 
cago. , 

SINGER, J., New Stanton, Pa., died recently. 

SOLSTAD, Hans P., St. Louis, ord. recently. 

THOMPSON, A., Schelisburg, Pa., resigns and 
removes to Ursina, Pa.,on account of phys- 
ical disabilities. 

VOLQUARTS, Amanpvus, Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, inst. at Frankford, Pa., Aug. 18th. 

XAVIER, Nits Pavt, St. Louis, ord. recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, SamveEL, supplies Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., for a year. 

BURNS, Jonn A., Des Moines, lowa, inst. at 
Lawrence, Mass. 

CALDWELL, W. E., removes from Rockport 
to Goliad, Texas. 

COOPER, D. M., Albion, Mich., receives from 
the will of his father $300,000. 

CRESON, J. L., removes from Trenton to 
Yorkville, Tenn. 

CROWE, G. C, takes charge of the Owenton 
High School, Ky. 

CUMMING, Wruu1M J., ord. and inst. at York- 
town, N. Y., August 8th. 

DE WITT, Joun, Pittsburgh, accepts call to 
Tenth ch., Philadelphia. 

FOULK, J. 8., Williamsport, Pa., receives 
second call to Northumberland. 

FULTON, J. M. declines call to Allegheny, Pa. 

GALBRAITH, G. T., New York, closes his pas- 
torate with the One-Hundred-and-Twenty- 
Seventh-st. ch. 

GLADSTONE, W. R., of East Greenwich, N. 
Y., has been granted an extended vacation 
on account of ill health. 

HUYSER, GeErRRIT, Barton, Wis., resigns. 

KYLE, J. R., Fall River, Mass., has been called 
to the 2d U. P. ch. of Pittsburgh, Pa, 

LAPSLEY, W. J., Mizpah, Mo., accepts call to 
Troy, Ky. 

MACDILL, D., closes his pastorate at Cherry 
Fork, Va. 

MARTIN, C. P. B., Willis, has been elected 
to a chair in the ‘Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical State School at Bryan, Texas. 

MAXWELL, G. M., retires from the Sixth 
Church, Cincinnati. 

McCLURE, U., Chatham Hill, Va., closes his 
services as supply Sept. 1st. 

McCOY, A. G., installed at Pittsburgh, over 
the Seventh Church. 

McMILLAN, D. J., of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, sup- 
plies the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of Salt Lake during the absence of 
the pastors. 

MOOREHEAD, Pror., of Xenia Tpeologtent 
Seminary, is supplying the pulpit of M. M. 
Gibson, San Francisco, 

NIXON, J. R. Howarp, St. Charles, Mo., has 
removed to Wilmington, Del., to take 
charge of the Central ch. 

SHAW, James Metca.r, died at Tung-Chow, 
China, recently, aged 27. 

SIMPSON, CHARLES, preached his farewell ser- 
mou at Lansing, Mich., July 30th. 

STANLEY, F. J., takes charge of the North 
Church, Lacrosse, Wis., Sept. 3d. 

TAYLOR, Jonny, inst. at Mulberry, Mo. 

THOMPSON, J. L., receives call from New 
Salem, Pa. 

TODD, H. W., Ironton, Mo., accepts call to 
Vandalia, Ill. 

TOWNSEND, Frank W., Sherburne, N. Y., 
has removed to New Berlin. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BROCKWAY, A. J., accepts rectorship of St. 
Mary’s, Luzerne, Pa. 


CLUTE, Roserrt §8., has become rector of the 
united parishes of the Holy Comforter, 
Sumter, and St. Mark’s, Clarendon, 8. C. 


RICE, SPENCER M., —— has sailed for 
a six months’ tourin Europe and the East: 

THOMPSON, Hueu MILLER, New Orleans, has 
gone on a trip to Europe. 


VAN VOAST, James, of Johnstown, N. Y., 
died recently. 


REFORMED. 
HENDRICKS, Joun, of Kingston, N. Y., died 
August 9th, aged 95. 


VAN DER HART, E., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
accepts call to Grand Haven. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
—s F. F., accepts call to Lock Haven, 
ae 


COON, C. H., Waynesboro, Pa., is called to 
Hagerstown, Md. 


REBERT, D. W., receives call to Shippensburgh, 


a. 

FREEMAN, J. E., removes to Weissport, Pa. 

GILPIN, Wm., installed recently at Union 
charge, near Basil, Ohio. 

GRUNDLACKH, C., accepts. call to Chambers 
burg, Pa. 

GURLEY, G. D., will be installed at Blooms 

. burg, Pa., Sept. 3d. 


MISHLER, M. M., of Ursinus, Pa., accepts call 
to Weatherly. : 
ROMICH, A., Chicago, accepts call to McClure, 


2. 
WOLFF, Grorce, D.D., Myerstown, 





regular charge. 


HARRINGTON, 8. P., Abilene, Kan., resigns, © 











MEIBOOM, G. H., Milwaukee, died July 18th. 


Pa., sup-.. 
plies Rehrersburg, in connection with his» 
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hem nega aes withstanding that most of the “leading minis- 
cL G. B. ai alae be installed at Rome, ters’? are at the fashionable watering-places 
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CU pweatis WARREN H., East Boston, Mass., 
appointed chaplain First Brigade Mass. 
ols. 
FITCH, James W., supplies West Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
GRANT, EvGEne M., of West Waterville, Me., 
is called to Portsmouth, N. H. 


HEWETT, M. L., ordained at Boston, N. Y., 
recently. 

IRISH, Cares T., Northboro’, accepts call 
from Sandwich, Mass. 


KEYES, J. W., of Auburn, N. Y., resigns, on 
account of ill health. 


ORRELL, Joun, Flint, Mich., died recently. 


WHITE, Wm. O., Keene, N. H., granted a 
year’s vacation, to visit Europe. 


Hew York andl Vicinity, 


Tue statue of the late W. H. Seward has ar- 
rived in this city and been placed at the south- 
west corner of Madison Square. The statue is 
by Mr. Randolph Rogers, who has depicted Mr. 
Seward sitting in a chair—the great statesman’s 
legs having been much inferior to his intellect, 
and, therefore, not well adapted to a standing 
position. He isin an attitude of thought, ap- 
parently reflecting on what he has written, oris 
just about to write with a pen he holds in his 
right hand, which is hanging at his side. In his 
left hand he has a document, and a cloak thrown 
over the back of his chair lends the grace of 
drapery to the whole. The figure is colossal, 
being ten feet high while sitting and, if stand- 
ing would be thirteen. The base of the 
pedestal is of New England granite and 
the upper part of variegated Spezzia marble. 
The entire hight of pedestal and figure is 
twenty feet. On the face of the pedestal is 
the simple inscription: “‘ William H. Seward, 
Governor, Senator, Secretary of State of U. 8.” 
The cost of the statue is $25,000, the sum hav- 
ing been raised by a subscription, headed by 
Present Grant. Early in September the 
statue will be unveiled, with some formal cere- 
monies, at which it is hoped the President will 
be present, and an address delivered by Mr. 
Wm. M., Evarts. 

...-The capstone of the pedestal upon which 
the equestrian statue of George III stood in the 
Bowling Green in New York City is now a flag- 
stone in the gateway of Cornelius Van Vorst’s 
garden, in Wayne Street, Jersey City. Three 
indentations, in which the hoofs of the bronze 
horse were fitted, are yet distinguishable on its 
upper surface. Afterthe ‘ Liberty Boys”’ de- 
molished the statue and sent it to Birmingham, 
Conn., to be run into bullets this slab was 
taken to Paulus Hook ( now Jersey City ), and 
was used as a tablet on the tomb of Major John 
Smith, of the Forty-second (Royal Highland- 
ers ) Regiment, who died July 25th, 1783, and 
was buried in the cemetery which lay to the 
south of Essex and west of Washington Streets. 
The slab afterward became the front doorstep 
of a housein Harsimus, and in 1854 it was re- 
moved to its present position. 








..At the same time that we express dissat- 
isfaction with the Street Commissioners we 
must remember the magnitude of their work. 
In New York there are streets, avenues, 
squares, and places to the number of 700. Of 
these, three hundred miles are paved, and illu- 
minated by 19,000 gas-lamps. The avenues, 
except Park and Lexington, are 100 feet wide, 
and from 500 to 100 feet apart. The Grand 
Boulevard is 150 feet wide, and the beginning 
of a system of boulevards, which, when com- 
pleted, will rival those of any city in Europe. 


..The first ferry between New York and 
Brooklyn was from a point near Peck Slip in 
New York to a little below the Fulton Ferry in 
Brooklyn. Cornelis Direcksen, who had a farm 
in that vicinity, came at the sound of a horn 
which hung against a tree, and ferried the wait- 
ing passengers across the river in a skiff, for the 
moderate charge of three stivers in wampum. 
The neighborhood has somewhat changed since 
those days. 


..A. Darrah, Robert Cranston, Michael Har- 
rington, Martin Hogan, James Wilson, and 
Thomas Hassett, the Fenian prisoners who re- 
cently escaped from the Swan River penal estab- 
lishment, Australia, arrived in New York on 
the whale-ship ‘‘Catalpa.”” They were enter- 
tained at O'Donovan Rossa’s Hotel, on Chat- 
ham Street. Much excitement was manifested 
by their Irish brethren, who gave them a hearty 
welcome. 

.-There is harmony once more in the 
Democracy. John Morrissey is taken back like 
a Prodigal Son ; there is much rejoicing and no 
end of fatted calves ; and the Elder Son—John 
Kelley—is in the sulks, but is obliged to accept 
the situation. It is a sort of Democratic mil- 
lennium, and the tiger and the hyena lie down 


together, with an eye to gnawing the same 
bone. 


....The Brooklyn Gospel Tent, in which all 
the “leading ministers”? of Brooklyn were ex- 
pected to preach, is full at every service. not- 





and the services are conducted by stray preach- 
ers and zealous young men. 


....The golden wedding of the Rev. Aaron 
M. and Bertha Loewenthal, of the congrega- 
tion of the Synagogue Beth Israel Bikur Cho- 
lim, was celebrated on Sunday afternoon. 
More than two hundred guests—friends, rela- 
tives, and descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Loewen- 
thal—were present. 


.-During the storm of last Thursday there 
was a rainfall of 2.22 inches. It did more good 
toward cleaning the streets in a few hours than 
all our boards and commissioners have done in 
a whole summer. Moreover, it has almost 
removed the ‘“‘nostoc’’ taste from the Croton 
water. 


....-The “‘ United Sons of Toil” is what the 
laborers who met at the Third Avenue Theater 
call themselves. They disclaim all political 
intents ; but, as the speeches were mainly by 
Democrats of a very pronounced type, the cat 
under the meal was very plainly discernible. 


....The services at the Tyng Gospel Tent, on 
Thirty-fourth street, are more crowded than 
ever. The Rev. Joseph Odell is now distin- 
guishing himself as an effective and eloquent 
preacher. Uncle John Vassar is doing good 
work in counseling the inquirers. 


...-The keepers of the free bath at East 
Fifth Street have been making a good thing by 
charging fees to those who came to bathe after 
twelve o’clock on Sunday. They had no right 
to do so, and should be promptly removed and 
punished. 

..Charles Borum is the name of a drunken 
monster who last Thursday morning threw 
his wife out of a third-story window. He was 
under the influence of liquor at the time. Those 
who sold it to him should share his punish- 
ment. 


..--The New York Times has issued a cam- 
paign supplement, which reviews Uncle Samuel 
Tilden’s life, that shows how his misdeeds have 
overbalanced his good actions, and that the 
name ‘‘reformer’’ is a sham and a delusion. 


..-The Jefferson Market Court-house, in 
this city, is nearly done. It is an architectural 
cross between a church and a monastery, and 
looks as much like a fourteenth-century palace 
as a nineteenth-century prison. 


....One of our daily papers last week pub- 
lished two full columns of criminal matters 
and started off with five murders. There is 
evidently a wide distance between centennial 
and millennial times. 

....-Some bright tin pans set upon edge to 
dry in the sun, at Bridgehampton, L. L., reflect- 
ed the heat with such intensity as to set fire to 
the roof of a building upon which the reflected 
rays were focused. 


..-Thebar-tenders of Gilmore’s Garden were 
all arrested last Sunday night; but there were 
hundreds of places within a radius of a mile 
where liquor and beer was sold, and the police 
knew it, too. 

..--l1f Commodore Vanderbilt had been the 
Prince of Wales and New York had been Lon- 
don the bulletins regarding his condition 
could hardly have been fuller in details. 


..Miss Anna Oliver, the young preacher 
is very successful in her work at the First-Place 
Methodist church in Brooklyn. Her engage- 
ment with the church is for six weeks. 


....There are twenty-five hospitals in New 
York City, and there have been applicants 
enough to them during the present season to 
fillas many more. 


....Fruit was never better or more abundant 
in New York than it is the present season. 
Eighty-two car-loads of peaches arrived in one 
day last week. 

....-Long Island Sound is infested by a gang 
of pirates, who have been exceedingly bold of 
late, having with violence robbed several boats 
and vessels. 


.... The police have discovered the existence 
of 425 rotten and dangerous telegraph poles and 
1,661 dangerous trees, which are to be speedily 
removed. 


.... Steinway & Sons gave their workmen a 
free excursion last Saturday. There were 1,000 
of them and they had a right jolly time of it. 


....Peter Dwyer’s mission is still continued, 
and the ‘‘ converted minstrel ’’ has more people 
at his meetings than he has a place for. 


W@....There are 140 places on Rockaway beach 
where liquor is sold without proper license 
and the Sunday law is openly violated. 


....An excursion party starts this week from 
New York for Constantinople and the East. 
They have a steamer all to themselves. 


....-The arrest of Flint, the fraudulent 
“medium,” has led to a general exposure of 
his in confréres New York. 
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.+..- The Elevated Railway people have had a 
complete triumph ; and they deserved it. 


....A reduction in the fares of the Central 
Park carriages took place last Monday. 


...»The water in Croton Lake was increased 
one inch last week. 


....Murray Hill was once known as Kip’s 
Farm. 


. Business is looking up. 


TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all p. rsons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body, you will find yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powrrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certiin. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale Ay druggists. 

SEABURY & JOHNS 
Pharmaceutical (as N.Y. 











“Cheerful looks make every dish a feast.” How 
can a person look cheerful when suffering from the 
pangs of colic, cholera morbus, rheumatism, and 
many little ilis that flesh is heir to? Use Renne’s 
Pain-Killing Magic Oil. It will make you hear better, 
see better, taste better, feel better, and will actually 
make you feel cheerfuland look handsome. It works 
like a charm. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 


We Can't Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no sp cies of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZO- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 








Tasteless Medicines. Castor Oil and many other 
nauseous medicines can be taken easily and safely in 
Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste; no 
—_. Sold by your druggist. Ask him for our little 

00 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the Towest price consistent with the ae grven 


and guaranteed. Send stamp tor Catalogu 














E. & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Batten. 


Builders of nearly 80 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


GUILD PIANOS. 








SON Cg. 


— MANUEACTURERS © 
BOSTONe — 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
Fenny of workmanship and fine tone gualities.— 
to 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & U 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, 492, 494, 496, and 433 Me" Bash 
Street,and S58, 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, Sew Sak Ci ity. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty enieies, Plano Sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by our “ Special Safe 

Offer.” Address Chambers’ Piane Facto: 
4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUPA( in Ge OF SUPE 


Cuugcn ano Grapes Oncans 
sfzagtentons eof Phin irl won 


A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York. 

















HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS: 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
city. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
eo Grounds every minute. 

—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families. and permanent guests. 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 
W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 





BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623. and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 
rer day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

ning-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
niet and comfortable home and first-class-‘accommo- 
ations, at prices adapted to the time ss are the specia 

advantages fforded at the * BELMONT. 
HARDY & CO., Proprietors. 








TRAVEL. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via: Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 








TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
Wr Ot cc ccecctquieetteans eoAugust 22d, at 3:30 P.M. 
kath. camssst@eue September 5th, at 3 P.M. 
\ 8 1) .+.. September 12th, at Noon. 
ps TS ae .. September 26th, at Noon. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom 


» Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 


Steerage Office, No. 20 Broadway 
WILLIAMS & CUION 





NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 


In New York—Centra! Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, and foot of Clarkson Street, North 
River. in Philadeiphia—Norto kame fighter Rail- 


road, corner Third and Berks Str 
Commencing MONDAY.JU NE {oth, 1876, trains 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, at 6:45, 7:45. 

9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 5:00. 6:39 PM. teave Philadelphia at 

7230. 924 -M.; 1:3 ; 5:3) P.M. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 

Boats leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:06 
A.M.; 12:50, 4:20, 6:20 P.M. 

Rates for Passengers and Freieht as low as by other 
routes CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
ve. mtin entrance to the Centennial Grounds. 

. P. BALDWIN, Gen, Pass. Agem C. R.R. of XR. A. 4. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND ** PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON 





Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun: llth to Sept 
10th“inclusive) at 5 P. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Coiony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June lth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at7 P.M.) and connect at Fal 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. R.R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t 








Have you any idea of going to California? 

Are you going West. North, or Northwest? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route 

Buy hy tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, m, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Sonn 
ver, Omaha, L on Council Blu S, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona. St. Paul. Duluth, Marquette 

reen Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chi¢ago. 

If you wish the best traveling decommodations, you 
jek hy ‘pay your tickets by this route and.will take no 
0 

Thi Ss popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, Com- 
fos and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Ballasted, and 

ect Trac x ‘of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Beakes. Miller’s 4 Platform ana Couplers, the 
celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping , the Perfect 
Telegraph System of moving = fe regularity 
with which they run, the admirable arrangement for 
running Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and North west secures to essen ers all 
the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL V- 


PULLMAN: PALACE CARS 


all traims of this road. 
cists is the ONLY LINE running these cars betwee n 
d St..Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
this is ithe onty LINE that runs Pulman’ Drawing- 
room. pers that.connect with the Overland Sleep- 
ers oon the FGnton Pacific Railroad 
Bates or or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agen’ 
CHICAGO, ILL 


ean: SN een 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Hditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

@ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial) Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 2787. 

9 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. ; 

&3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, August 24th, 1876. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER. 


CONGRESSMAN LorD, of this state, a 
Democrat—who wants to be again elected 
from a district which is likely this fall to 
choose a Republican—practiced a sharp 
game upon his brother Democrats of the 
House of Representatives in reference to the 
suffrage question at the South. Referring 
to the Fifteenth Amendment, and also to the 
fact asserted that ‘‘ the exercise of the right 
of suffrage 1s in some of the states” “‘ resist- 
ed and controlled by fraud, intimidation, 
and violence, so that in such cases the 
object of the amendment is defeated,” he 
proposed to the House the following reso- 
lution: 


‘*That all attempts by force, fraud, ter- 
ror, intimidation, or otherwise to prevent 
the free exercise of the right of suffrage in 
any state should meet with certain, condign, 
and effectual punishment; and that in any 
case which has heretofore occurred or that 
may hereafter occur in which violence or 
murder has been or shall be committed by 
one race or class upon the other the prompt 
prosecution and punishment of the crim- 
inal or criminals in any court having juris- 
diction is imperatively demanded, whether 
the crime be one punishable by fine 
or imprisonment or one demanding the 
penalty of death.” 


This, though an artful political move for 
Mr. Lord in respect to his own constituents, 
was, nevertheless, a bitter pill for Demo- 
crats, especially atthe South. Yet they had 
to swallow it or do worse. To vote down 
the resolution would have placed the Dem- 
ocratic party in a very perilous position at 
the North; and, hence, Democrats, after 
trying to dodge the question and roundly 
cursing Mr. Lord, with two or three excep- 
tions, voted for his proposition. It is good 
Republican doctrine, and the Democrats, 





if sincere in their professed acceptance of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, ought not to 
have hesitated a moment in adopting it. 

The President in his recent military order 
to General Sherman, through the Secretary 
of War, quotes the whole preamble and 
resolution as adopted by the House, and 
directs him to hold all the force under his 
command, not engaged in fighting the In- 
dians, in a state of readiness to give practi- 
cal effect to the resolution, wherever and 
whenever it may be necessary. We are 
quite at a loss to see any connection between 
the two things. The resolution is not a 
law for the government of the President, 
‘ut merely an opinion expressed by one of 

the houses of Congress; and, as an opinion, 
it has nothing to do with his duties or 
powers as the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States. It 
is quite true that the President has the 
right in his discretion to place the army 
where he thinks that its services will be 
most needed for purposes that lie with- 
in the limits of his constitutional powers; 
but, as it seems to us, both the dignity and 
proprieties of his office would have been 
best consulted by making no reference to 
this resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives. The reference has not the merit of 
even rhetorical smartness. It is wholly 
out of place. 

The President, moreover, has no power 
to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, ex- 
cept as authorized by the constitutional 
legislation of Congress; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has already 
decided that several sections of the En- 
forcement Act to this end will not stand 
the constitutional test. In doing so it has 
laid down principles which necessarily 
involve the same result in respect to other 
sections of the act. The grave mistake of 
this legislation consists in assuming that a 
prohibition addressed to the states, with 
power vested in Congress to provide for 
its enforcement, is equivalent to a prohi- 
bition addressed'to private indjpiduals, with 
power vested in Congress to enact a penal 
code for its enforcement. Such is not at 
all the character of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and such it cannot be without radi- 
cally changing the fundamental principles 
of our duplicate system of governinent. 
Congress has no duty to perform under 
the Fifteenth Amendment, except that of 
providing that ‘‘ the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be deniei or 
abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” This upon its 
face has no reference to the offenses which 
individuals may perpetrate against each 
other in respect to the suffrage right and 
confers upon Congress no jurisdiction over 
such offenses. These offenses are triable 
and punishable under state laws, and with 
these laws the President has nothing to do. 
The resolution which he quotes calls for 
‘the prompt prosecution and punishment 
of the criminal or criminals in any court 
having jurisdiction,” and not for military 
orders of the President to protect the right 
of suffrage. 

The President has the right to suppress 
an insurrection against a state government, 
acting in conformity with the provisions of 
the Constitution, as interpreted by the laws 
of Congress; but he has no right to protect 
the right of suffrage in any state, as against 
individual intimidation, fraud, or violence, 
and Congress has no power to confer upon 
him this right. The assumption of such a 
right goes entirely beyond the plain letter 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. On this sub- 
ject we take the Constitution as it is, be- 
lieving it to be much safer to adhere to it 
as it is, rather than to misconstrue it, even 
for the attainment of good ends. We have 
no doubt that gross outrages have been 
perpetrated upon the Negroes at the South, 
and that the Democratic party is largely 
responsible for the same; yet this fact 
does not vest in the General Government 
the police powers, which the Constitution 
leaves with the states. Republicans may 
as well come to this conclusion first as last; 
and the sooner they do so the better, as a 
matter of party policy and equally of con- 
stitutional law. They will lose far more 
than they will gain by the attempt to 
stretch the Constitution beyond its own 
limits. 





If any state cannot preserve the peace 


against ‘‘domestic violence,” then let it 
call upon the President for help; but, until 
it shall do so in the manner provided for, 
let the President keep his hands off and 
leave the states to manage their own affairs, 
This rule is imperative and any departure 
from it is alike unconstitutional and peril- 
ous. It must be maintained or our polit- 
ical system must be subverted. 





“PRIVATE AND STRICTLY CON- 
FIDENTIAL.” 





GENERAL GRANT in 1868 ran against 
Horatio Seymour for the Presidency, and 
in the State of New York the latter had a 
majority of 10,000 votes over the former. 
At the same election John A. Griswold ran 
against John T. Hoffman for governor of 
this state, and was defeated by 27,946 ma- 
jority in favor of the latter. This triumph 
of Democracy was secured not only by 
ballot-box stuffing in the City of New 
York, but by a most outrageous system of 
fraud in counting the votes. Mr. Hoffman, 
according to the count, had a majority in 
this city of 68,150, which neutralized the 
40,204 majority in the rest of the state for 
Griswold, and left the furmer with a net 
majority of 27,946 in the whole state. This 
was in the days when the old Tammany 
Ring was in its glory and William M. 
Tweed was chief master of ceremonies. 

Facts which came to light after the elec- 
tion showed most conclusively that the 
huge Democratic majority in the City of 
New York was fraudulently secured, and 
that one of the methods of the fraud was a 
concerted system of false counting, extended 
through nearly all the wards of the city and 
specially notable in those wards in which 
the canvassers were all Democrats. Some 
of these wards gave Hoffman a majority 
several thousand greater than the total 
number of legal voters, and in some of the 
election districts his vote exceeded the 
whole population of those districts. But 
for a wholesale system of fraud in this city 
the Republicans would have carried the 
state in 1868. They were cheated out of a 
victory, and John T. Hoffman was declared 
to be elected, contrary to the actual vote of 
the people. Mr. Griswold was elected by 
this vote, and Hoffman was counted in, 
and New York City was the theater of the 
latter achievement. ‘‘ How great a major- 
ity will New York City give Hoffman?” in- 
quired a politician of a leading member of 
the Tammany Ring during the campaign. 
‘*That depends upon how large a: majority 
is necessary to elect him,” was the answer. 
The facts which transpired afterward give 
significance to this answer. 

How did the Democratic leaders in the 
City of New York ascertain, before 
the counting, the majority which the city 
must give in order to secure a victory in the 
state? Itso happensthat Samuel J. Tilden 
was then the chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. As such, he issued the 
following ‘‘ private and strictly confiden- 
tial” circular, addressed to his partisan 
friends throughout the state: 

“(PRIVATE AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


‘*ROOMS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE Com- } 
MITTEE, October 27th, 1868. j 

‘* My Dear Sir :—Please at once to com- 
municate with some reliable person in three 
or four principal towns and in each city of 
your county, and request him (expenses 
duly arranged for at this end) to telegraph 
to William M. Tweed, Tammany Hall, at 
the minute of closing the polls, not waiting 
for the count, such person’s estimate of the 
vote. Let the telegraph be as follows: 

“«This town will show a Democratic 
gain (or loss) over last year of (number).’ Or 
this one, if sufficiently certain: ‘This town 
will give a Republican (or Democratic) ma- 
jority of ss 

‘* There is, of course, an important object 
to be attained by a simultaneous transmission 
at the hour of closing the polis ; but not longer 
waiting. Opportunity can be taken of the 
usual half-hour lull in the telegraphic com- 
munication over the lines before actual re- 
sults begin to be declared and before the 
Associated Press absorb the telegraph with 
returns and interfere with individual mes- 
sages and give orders to watch carefully 
the count. Very truly yours, 

‘‘SamMuEL J. TILDEN, Chairman.” 








Now will Samuel J. Tilden, the reformer, 
just step to the front and give the public a 
running commentary on this “‘ private and 
strictly confidential” circular ? What was 
the ‘‘ important object to be attained by a 
simultaneous transmission at the hour of 





closing the polls, but not longer waiting ”? 





What was the necessity for knowing then, 
by the best possible estimate, how the vote 
stood in the state outside of the City of 
New York? Why was Tweed selected to 
be the receiver of this information and 
what were the conversations between Til- 
den and Tweed in regard to the matter? 
What was Tweed expected to do with the 
knowledge after he had gotten it? Why 
this hot haste for information from all parts 
of the state before, the counting was fin- 
ished in this city? Why take all this 
trouble and incur this expense to find out 
what at best would be but an estimate and 
what would be certainly known a few 
hours later? Was there anything to be 
gained by this early information in advance 
of all others, and, if so, what was it? 

Such are a few of the questions suggested 
by this exceedingly suspicious circular. 
We say suspicious, since it is so-upon its 
face, and is, moreover, rendered doubly so 
by the false counting that was actually 
practiced in this city. The circular exactly 
fits such a purpose, since it sought the in- 
formation needed to determine to what 
extent the false counting should be car- 
ried; and if it had any other purpose, 
honest men would be glad to know what it 
was. Mr. Greeley, in an open letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Tilden, after presenting 
some figures for his consideration, said to 
him: ‘‘Mr. Tilden, you know what this 
contrast attests. Right well do you com- 
prehend the means whereby the vote of 
1868 was thus swelled out of all propor- 
tions.” 

Mr. Tilden is now the “reform” candi- 
date of the ‘‘reform” party. Like Thomas 
A. Hendricks, he belongs to ‘‘ the noble 
army of martyrs” who ere waging war 
against political abuses. This, we believe, 
is the year 1876, and just eight years ago the 
almanac marked the year as 1868; and on 
the 27th of October in that year Samuel J. 
Tilden wrote his ‘‘ private and strictly con- 
fidential” circular from the ‘‘ Rooms of the 
Democratic State Committee.” Tweed ap- 
pears as his right-hand man, or he appears 
as the right-hand man of Tweed. He seeks 
the information, and Tweed is to receive it 
and make good use of it. After ballot-box 
stuffing had been practiced all day, the 
scene winds up with false counting in the 
evening. The circular and the circum- 
stances place the ‘‘reform” candidate in 
seemingly very intimate relations with one 
of the most infamous frauds that was ever 
perpetrated against the rights of the people. 
Here isan item, not of very olden date, in 
the career of this reformer that needs ex- 
planation. 

a aaa 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 
THE adjournment of Congress on Tues- 
day, the 15th, brought to a close one of the 
longest and most unprofitable sessions that 
has been held since the formation of the 
Government. The conditions under which 
it assembled were altogether exceptional. 
The Administration held the Senate, while 
the House was in opposition, which ren- 
dered all legislation, except what was 1m- 
perative, altogether impossible. This was 
unlucky for the Democrats, in one respect, 
for they could do nothing toward the bet- 
tering of their own party; but it gave them 
the advantage of being left at leisure to do 
a good deal toward the damage of their 
opponents, and they were not slow to im- 
prove their opportunities. They were no 
sooner organized than they commenced in- 
vestigating the conduct of cabinet officers, 
and with most melancholy success in the 
case of Secretary Belknap, who, though 
a member of the Cabinet and a sol- 
dicr during the war, had never professed 
to be anything but a Democrat. They de- 
voted more than six months to the closest 
investigation of Secretary Robeson, who 
still retains his place in the Cabinet. They 
investigated Minister Schenck, but without 
discovering any. evidence warranting his 
impeachment, although he felt himself 
under the necessity of resigning his place 
as our minister to England. These were 
the results of the costly and prolonged in- 
vestigations which they undertook, and, 
considering the wholesale accusations they 
made against the Administration of rotten- 
ness and corruption in every department of 
it, the result was not much. The Dem- 
ocratic House made a very strenuous effor 
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to accomplish something which might prove 
of service to their party, and they suc- 
ceeded in reducing the appropriations to 
the extent of $29,000,000, the immediate 
effect of which is felt in crippling the Gov- 
ernment and the final result of which may 
cost the country a vast deal more than the 
apparent saving. Toreduce thi ropri- 
ations is one thing, and to reduce We cost of 
Government quite another. If there should 
be a falling-off in the revenue, as is very 
likely to be the case, from the necessary re- 
duction of the force required to collect it, the 
country will have to suffer in consequence. 
A prominent senator has declared that the re- 
sult of the economical consolidation of the 
internal revenue districts would be the 
landing of two or three hundred men in 
the penitentiary, because the reduced force 
of the collecting bureau would prove a di- 
rect encouragement to frauds. The Demo- 
cratic majority in the House had many 
difficulties to contend with. As most of the 
members were inexperienced in legislation, 
they selected their best man for Speaker, 
who failed to perform his duty, through 
physical inability. His appointments of 
committees were almost all unfortunate; 
and, although he was himself a professed re- 
sumptionist, the committee of his own choice 
acted against his wishes and reported a bill 
for the repeal of the Resumption Act. Mr. 
Cox was appointed his temporary successor 
in the chair; but he proved so incompetent 
that Mr. Sayler had to be elected as his suc- 
cessor, and the misfortunes of the House 
culminated on Saturday, in the death of 
Mr. Kerr, which leaves the House without 
a Speaker. Some of the niinor officers 
proved so very bad that they had to be re- 
moved; and, on the whole, the Democratic 
House has done nothing calculated to recon- 
cile the country to the Democratic party, 
and the Republicans may congratulate 
themselves on coming out better than could 
have been expected when their antagonists 
came into power. 





THE WAGMQR FESTIVAL. 





THE great musical performance at Bey- 
reuth, last week, was really unprecedented 
in the history of the art. Seldom has any 
composer, great or small, so struggled with 
adverse circumstances at the outset of his 
carecr, and even into middle life; and sel- 
dom has one gained at last so emphatic a 
triumph, or series of triumphs, as have 
attended Richard Wagner of late years. 
His admirers are devotees. They accept with 
humility his wildest theories and they ap- 
plaud with enthusiasm his most radical in- 
novations. His final success was really a 
marvel. A set of operas, requiring four days 
for their completion, had for listeners two 
emperors and a king and an assemblage 
which for culture is seldom surpassed even 
in so cultivated and musical a country as 
Germany. Furthermore, Wagner had a 
theater built from his own designs, in a 
little city, officered with willing serv 
ants, equipped with a corps of distin- 
guished musicians chosen by himself, and 
even adorned with scenery painted under 
his individual inspection. A king was his 
patron and a constituency of hearers gath- 
ered from all the world formed his audi- 
ence. Under these circumstances Wagner 
produced a work which has occupied the 
best years of his life in its preparation and 
which embodies to the uttermost those pe- 
culiar musical theories which have been 
identified with his name alone. Other com- 
posers have written with the chains of 
time and circumstance upon them. This 
lucky man, after years of poverty and dis- 
appointment, writes for a public which 
may praise or blame at its own sweet will, 
and for an opera-house over which man- 
agers and treasurers have no sway. 

The result, on the whole, must be satis- 
factory to Wagner and his enthusiastic sup- 
porters, and it certainly lends strength to 
the Wagnerian theory. That theory is hard 
to define, but it may be imperfectly sum- 
marized as follows: The drama, in opera, 
is not the means, but the end; while the 
music is not the end, but the means. Wag- 
her virtually asserts that music, in itself, 
can express individual sentiment and even 
dramatic movement, and to this end he 
writes. It is over this idea, thus boldly ex- 
pressed, that his partisans and opponents 
fight. Of course, we all know that ‘‘ Mar- 





tha” is sensuous throughout; that Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies are delicious in their 
emotional .intellectuality; and that half 
the melodies in Lecocq’s ‘‘La Fille de 
Madame Angot,” for imstance, are interpen- 
etrated with a sensuality as gross as that of 
the Decameron, but, from their musical 
charm, as insidious as the odor of the tube 
rose. Now, just how far can this musical 
expression be carried? The veriest fool 
knows the difference between the underly- 
ing thought of the music of ‘‘ Nicaea” and 
“*Dites-lui”; but can the brightest of men 
interpret a whole opera, story and all, as 
the composer meant it to be interpreted? 
To this we answer, in the name of average 
humanity, No; and that is why Wagner 
fails at the outset. As a result of his 
theories, Wagner does not run to airs, 
but to melodies; or, rather, not to 
melodies, but to whole movements. 
You cannot whistle ‘‘ Lohengrin,” or 
‘*Tannhauser,” or ‘‘Die Rheingold”; 
and, trivial as it seems to be, this is a valid 
objection. Life, love—these are not 
rounded and symmetrical ; therefore, ‘‘ Il 
Trovatore,” with its rippling or jingling 
little songs, is really nearer life and love 
than ‘‘ Lohengrin,” with its magnificence 


and entirety. In this world Sunday is 


sober and Monday is dull; but on Tuesday 
comes one sublime moment, it may be, to 
the dullest of us, in which we live more 
than for ayear before. Thus the late W. 
H. Fry’s dictum that no opera could be 
successful unless it could be played on a 
hand-organ is really true; and thus it is, 
we believe, that Italian opera, with its in- 
terludes and arias, will not be supplanted 
by the ‘‘music of the future,” as inter- 
preted by Wagner and his disciples. 

But the great German has done much to 
rid music of tinsel and trickery. He is 
honest and sublime, and before him brass 
dissolves and gingerbread crumbles. And 
so we are glad that, last week, the choicest 
of assemblages four times listened with en- 
thusiastic devotion to a set of operas glori- 
ous in spots and grand in entirety. 





“HEAP FOOL! FREEZE, KEEPING 
WARM.” 





THE Indians have a contemptuous say- 
ing: 

‘White man heap fool! Make big fire; 
freeze keeping warm.” 

It was quoted to us by an old hunter, 
once, when the writer was camping out. We 
had ignorantly made so big a fire in the 
deserted cabin in which we had taken 
refuge that nobody could come near it. 
The smoke filled the cabin; the wind blew 
the ashes and hot cinders in our eyes. 
There was really nothing to be done but, at 
great risk of burning our fingers, to drag 
the burning boughs out of the cabin and 
pour water over them. After the fire was 
reduced about two-thirds, we could get 
near enough to it to be comfortable. ‘‘ Ha! 
ha!” laughed the hunter, when he came 
back to the cabin and saw our ridiculous 
predicament. ‘‘ You remind me of what 
the Indians say: ‘White man heap fool! 
Make big fire; freeze keeping warm.’ ” 

The saying is wonderfully applicable to 
life. The more one thinks of it, the more 
one sees how pertinent it is to the average 
conduct of the average man. This is just 
the radical fault with most of our endeavor, 
the secret of most of our discontent and 
failure. Weall want to keep warm. To 
keep warm is such a very good thing! It 
is not a violent stretching of the truth to 
say that all that a man needs and most that 
he wants may be said to come under the 
head of warmth. Shelter is warmth; 
clothes are warmth; food is fuel. And 
when one comes to ‘the luxuries of life, is 
there a luxury which cannot be placed un- 
der one or other of these heads? Art? It 
is the adornment of shelter, the ornamenta- 
tion of clothes, the pefection of food. The 
difference between the savage man and 
the civilized is only a difference of 
methods, and not of aims; a difference 
in success, and not in impulse. Art 
is a relative term, and forever needs 


‘an interpreter from one age to another. 


No man for any age, no man for any spot, 
can define an arbitrary standard, which 
shall not after all be reweighed and re- 
adjusted, and at last swing back to the 
gauge of “shelter, clothes, food ”—that is, 





warmth! And if we say “This is all ma- 
terial. Let us not forget the spiritual. Man 
liveth not by bread alone”; when we seek for 
the right words to convey our sense of the 
destitution of a man who is without love 
and without religion, we are likely to say 
that his heart is cold; that no fires of affec- 
tion or of devotion glow in his soul. This 
is only a figure of speech, to be sure; but 
no other figure will answer our purpose, 
and that fact alone almost lifts it out of the 
realm of metaphor and sets it in the list of 
exact statements. 

The worst of this ‘‘freezing to keep 
warm” is that we rarely Know that we are 
making a blunder; rarely suspect that we 
have gone the wrong way to work; and 
often do not even know that we are freez 
ing, instead of keeping warm. 

If it is money we seek, it seems to be the 
right way to work early and late; to deny 
ourselves at every point of expenditure 
which we can possibly avoid. This dollar 
that we save to-day, does it not represent a 
possible, perhaps a certain hundred dollars 
a short time ahead? If a man would have a 
comfortable fortune to settle down on ina 
leisurely old age, must he not strain every 
nerve and save every penny in his youth? 
Can he have too many irons in the fire, or 
heat them too hot? Can he search widely 
enough in the distance or look closely enough 
near at hand for ways and means to make 
money. He thinks not. He is going to 
keep warm at all hazards and all costs. And 
what a big fire he makes! When he finds 
out that he has been ‘‘ heap fool” it is 
usually too late. He has been freezing so 
long that there is not enough left of his 
lifetime nor enough of blood left in his 
veins for him to get thoroughly warm. If 
he has acquired his big fortune, he is only 
one degree less wretched thanif he has not. 
Old and tired, and worn out and iil, he 
cannot find pleasure even in riches. There 
will be many a ragged, healthy, jolly, poor 
man whom he will see and envy before he 
dies. And when he dies, ‘‘ it is certain he 
can carry nothing out.” 

It is the same thing with the lover and 
seeker of learning, of fame, of art. To 
come down to the minor wants and ambi- 
tions of life, it isthe same thing with the 
lover and seeker of social success, of com- 
fort, of ease. The minute we surround our- 
selves with machinery, cumbrous and op- 
pressive; give up our personal freedom to 
one fixed idea of a result to be attained; 
make means an end and any end a neces- 
sity of our content—in short, make hard 
work of living—we are making too big a 
fire. Whether we ever find it out or not, 
we are ‘‘ heap fool.” Whether we know it 
or not, we ‘‘ freeze keeping warm,” and the 
Indian is better off than we. 

rr 


CHRIST’S TEMPTATION. 





In the account of the temptation there 
are some things to be learned from Christ 
and some from the Devil. 

Christ, being about to be tempted, pre- 
pared for it. He did not prepare for it, 
as we would do, by making himself 
stronger; but by making himself weaker. 
Knowing that he was about to be tempted 
with bread, he did not fill himself with a 
hearty meal, eating all the bread he could, 
so that he should have no appetite for more; 
but he fasted, so as to make himself more 
hungry, and so be more susceptible to such 
temptation. He fasted, too, long enough 
not only to make himself hungry, but to 
make himself weak generally, so that he 
could less hold out against temptation of 
any kind. He fasted for forty days, which 
evidently reduced him to his lowest vitality 
and limit of endurance; for when a man’s 
physical strength is taken away he is also 
morally very weak. 

The lesson, therefore, we are to learn 
from Christ is, like him, to prepare for 
temptation when weare about to meet it; 
but, unlike him, to prepare by strengthening 
ourselves against it, instead of weakening 
ourselves for it. If Christ or God had to 
bring himself down to the level of ordinary 
men from his superfluous strength, so as to 
make him a subject for temptation at all, we 
as men should bring ourselves up to the 
standard of a God, so as to meet it with 
safety. We thus, therefore, take two 
lessons from Christ—one by similarity and 
one by contrast. We should imitate himin 





preparation and resistance; and diverge 
from him in the matter of confiding in our 
ordinary strength. The food which he 
spared we should eat; and the weakness 
which he felt should be our strength, by 
way of encouragement. 

So much is learned from Christ’s example 
in the temptation. Now for what is to be 
learned from the Devil’s. 

Seeing Christ had fasted forty days, and 
that he, therefore, must have been hungry, 
the Devil tempted him with bread. He 
didn’t try money, or pleasure, or anything 
else; but only bread. A hungry man is best 
tempted with something to eat, a dying one 
with life, a disappointed one with hope, a 
weary one with rest. He tried him when 
there was most prospect of success. He 
attacked him on his supposed weakest point. 

The lesson we are to learn, therefore, 

from this wise old serpent is to apply such 
means as will most avail under the circum- 
stances. If you wish to convert a hungry 
sinner, offer him bread; riot advice. You 
must go with loaves in your missions to the 
poor. Don’t apply the Catechism until you 
have appeased their hunger. Many sinners, 
like fish, are to be caught by their mouths. 
But bait the hook with bread; not with a 
tract. Christ fed the five thousand, and 
then talked to them. Don’t give one any- 
thing else when he wants food. The Devil 
does better than that. 


Exlitorial Hotes. 


Ir is time to inquire what is to be the re- 
sult of the squatter sovereignty principle—in re 
the color-line—adopted by the late Methodist 
General Conference. We opposedit earnestly, 
and are no less now than ever convinced that it 
was a great mistake and a surrender to the 
wicked caste prejudice of the South. But, so 
far as we can learn, there is very little danger 
that in any state, unless it be Tennessee, will 
the churches be divided into white and colored 
conferences. In that state it is possible that 
both races will ask for it ; but not in Mississippi 
or Georgia or Alabama or Louisiana. The evil 
is not likely, then, to be very extensive. Besides, 
by a vote of the General Conference of 1872, the 
word ‘‘ colored ’’ was stricken out from the title 
of all conferences, so that this badge of caste 
cannot be displayed in case of division. Should 
a division now take place in any state, it will 
be impossible to draw it precisely on the color- 
line as many white men, especially those en- 
gaged in teaching, would prefer to go with the 
blacks. That would make the darker confer- 
ence almost a mixed conference, as now, and 
its representatives at the General Conference 
would be sure to include both white and col- 
ored men. Besides, it would so overshadow 
in numbers and influence the white confer- 
ence that the latter would be little less than the 
tail to the kite—not avery proud position for 
the men who have been begging for the priv- 
ilege. Indeed, we imagine that they would 
prefer to go over to the Southern Church. 








Our readers might think that it would be ex- 
actly in our line take up such a case as that of 
the Rev. Emanuel Vanorden, late missionary to 
Brazil, who, as we are informed through The 
advance and Congregationalist, has been dis- 
missed from the service of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions for his New School 
opinions. We might like to, if the facts are as 
represented ; but we are cautions in such mat- 
ters, mainly because we know that so many 
reasons may complicate matters in a small 
mission, in which the entire harmony of the 
missionaries is an essential requisite. As the 
story is told, Mr. Vanorden was a New School 
man in his theology, educated at the Chicago 
Seminary, who has had oecasion to teach a 
theological student in Brazil, but who has got 
into trouble because he does not believe that 
God made a covenant with Adam and his pos- 
terity, but believes that he only gave Adam a 
command. Itis a fact that Mr. Vanorden re- 
signed his position as missionary on receiving 
a letter from a repr tative ber of that 
mission saying that he would not vote to have 
him settled at any important station, because he 
did not hold the full Presbyterianism of the 
Standards. It is also stated that Mr. Vanorden’s 
writing to the President in complaint that the 
American steamship line running to Rio Janeiro 
is party to the slave trade in Brazil was one 
cause of his recall, it being hastened by a gift of 
$2,000 by Mr. Garrison, at Rio, president of the 
line. He did write such letters, and was at first 
censured therefor, it being reputed falsely that 
he had sent one anonymous letter and that he 
had signed himself as a Presbyterian missionary. 
Dr. Irving, secretary of the Board, denies in 
The Evangelist that these reasons had anything 
to do with his recall, and intimates that there 
were other substantial reasons, but does not in- 
timate what they are. Mr. Vanorden, thinking 
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this implied some reflection on himself, demands 
them of. Dr. Irving in the following letter : 

“‘ New Yorg, August 22d, 1876. 
“ Rey. Davip Iry.ye, D. D.: 

‘* Rev, and Dear Sir :—In a letter to the editor 
of The Evangelist, and published in last week’s 
number, you replied to an editorial in The Ad- 
vance of August 10th, and among other things 
you wrote : ‘ We close by saying that, at a time 
when the Board was anxious to re-enforce its 
laborers in Brazil, there must have been solid 
and substantial reasons, beyond those paraded 
in the ‘ Bill of Particulars,’ why it should re- 
call Mr. Vanorden.’ 

“‘I now earnestly and respectfully request 
you to publish in one of the weekly religious 
papers the minute which records the action of 
the Board recalling me and the ‘solid and sub- 
stantial reasons’ why I was recalled. As this 
matter, much against my inclination, has be- 
come of publie notoriety, it is but fair, to avoid 
wrong impressions, that these ‘solid and sub- 
stantial reasons’ should be publicly announced. 
I am not afraid to face them; hence, on my ac- 
count there should be no hesitation. I am, 
Rey. and Dear’Sir, 

** Yours very respectfully, 
‘* EMANUEL VANORDEN.”’ 


DIFFERENCES between missionaries are, un- 
fortunately, not unknown. Missionaries have 
great responsibilities thrust upon them, and are 
not always unwilling to assume them : and 
when two or more in the same station or mis- 
sion are willing to assume the same responsi- 
bilities, and have each firm but divergent opin- 
ions, grace is especially needed, and not al- 
ways in full supply. These differences it does 
not pay generally to publish to the world, as 
the cause itself suffers immensely therefrom, 
as the history of both Catholic and Protest- 
ant missions abundantly testifies. In this case 
in Brazil we have no judgment to express, be- 
cause we have no full facts to ‘base them on. 
Dr. Irving simply denies that the Board was 
iufluenced by a gift from Mr. Garrison, which 
is, doubtless, the fact. He also denies that 
it decided against its missionary on the ground 
of his New School theology, which is also, evi- 
dently, true. We donot believe the Board, com- 
posed so largely of New School men, could thus 
stultify itself. The fact, however, may well be 
that the missionaries in Brazil, as was certainly 
the fact, distrusted Mr. Vanorden’s soundness, 
and for that reason attempted to make him of 
as little use as possible. From this cause dis- 
agreements naturally sprung up, and finally 
mutual recriminations, until it became evident 
that peace was no longer possible; and at 
last it became necessary, for the sake of har 
mony, to recall some one. The Board then re- 
called Mr. Vanorden, who appears to have been 
the one who has unjustly suffered in the whole 
case ; not because he was New School, but be- 
cause he was in the minority where there must be 
harmony. Very likely the Board also believed 
false stories reported about him—such as that 
he had written an anonymous letter to Presi- 
dent Grant on the slave trade, and that he him- 
self owns a slave which he has hired out during 
his absence. Dr. Irving, in reply to Mr. Van- 
orden’s demand, ought now to tell us what are 
the “substantial reasons’? why he was re 
moved. If there are none to be told, the Board, 
while it cannot wisely return Mr. Vanorden, 
ought sharply to rebuke the narrowness and 
jealousy of its missionaries remaining in 
Brazil. 


THOSE that read the London Christian Herald 
haye a supply of strong meat. A single num- 
ber contains “‘a new discourse’? by Dr. Tal- 
mage, ‘‘a powerful sermon ”’ by Mr. Spurgeon, 
and a dedication sermon by Newman Hall. The 
oddity of it all is that it is edited by a man who 
proclaims himself a “clergyman of the Church 
of England,” but who goes outside of his own 
church for his homiletical literature. But this 
is not the most important feature of this paper 
Its editor is quite as well posted in what to 
other men lies concealedin the womb of the 
future as he is in what he can read iu the pages 
of history ; for he has the prophecies and the 
infallible key to their interpretation. The 
same aumber of The Christian Herald contains 
an engraved map of Europe as it will be when 
the eighteen sovereign powers now occupying 
the territories of the old Roman Empire shall 
be reduced to the teu foretold by prophecy. It 
will be interesting to know that France is to 
have another war with Germany, in which it 
will be completely victorious ; and that, as a re- 
sult, the kingdoms of Belgium, Holland, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Portugal, Switz- 
erland, Tunis, and Morocco will be annexed by 
other powers. The remaining ten kingdoms 
will form a confederacy, which will soon be 
broken up, and the battle of Armageddon will 
be decided by the personal descent of Christ. 
The anti-Christ of that battle will very likely be 
Jerome Napoleon, and a Napoleon will prob- 
ably be Pope, All this is agoing to happe: very 
soon ; but, as the conflict is confined to Europe 
and its vicinity, we may look during its contin- 
uance fora profitable market for our bread- 
stulis. 


THE INDEPENDENT! 
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TRUE, very true, what the Christian Recorder 

of the African Methodist Church says—that, if 
we know of the immorality and ignorance 
among the Negroes of the South, we are 
“wicked and slothful servants’ if we do not 
labor diligently to teach them. We believe 
that the Christians to whom we speak are 
somewhat awakened to their duty in this mat- 
ter—at least, we have tried to make it clear. 
But we cannot admit the denial of general im- 
morality made by The Recorder. That immoral- 
ity is not confined to colored people. It is ex- 
tremely general among the white men and the 
colored women. It is a relic of the barbarism 
of slavery and is very slowly passing away. 
We affirm that in large portions of the South it 
is no bar to reputable churchmembersbip or 
to reception into good society for a white man 
to be known to be living in concubinage with a 
colored woman; while in the colored churches 
these concubines may be active members. The 
new condition of freedom is somewhat correct- 
ing this gross evil, as the colored men begin to 
hold their wives by a permanent bond and to be 
jealous of their purity. We speak of facts that 
are notorious in the Gulf States ; but in a com- 
munity where freedom is now civilizing society 
and where half the population—namely, the 
white women and the colored men—are gener- 
ally virtuous there is no reason to be discour- 
aged. What is needed is an infusion of pure 
moral principles through schuols, such as 
those of the American Missionary Association, 
and churches like those of the Northern Meth- 
odists ; and, if it might be, the immigration of 
large colonies of Northern people, such as 
saved Kansas. 


WueEN The National Baptist wants to know 
whether Northern people going South to in- 
struct the Negroes will be ostracised socially, 
the Richmond Religious Herald replies : 

“There is much of kindly feeling, but no so- 
cial intercourse between the white and colored 
races of the South, and strangers coming here 

ust chose their associates. They cannot min- 

le on terms of social equality with both races. 
Phis may be an evil: but it is an evil having its 
Toot deeper than the rules of society, even in 
human nature, and prevalent at the North, as 
well as at the South.” 
It is not true that the rootis in ‘“‘human nature.” 
There is in the South no personal prejudice 
against blacks as blacks—certainly not near so 
much as at the North. It is a prejudice 
simply of caste. It does not interfere with 
the very closest relations, and it is not re- 
lieved by the nearest approacn to Caucasian 
purity of blood. In other countries, such as 
Brazil, it does not exist; and it is sure to die 
away herein time. Weare sorry to have such 
an apology made by so sensible a paper as the 
Religious Herald. 


THE present Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, son of 
the honored theological professor of the name, 
is not only a powerful Presbyterian controver- 
sialist, but a mighty rhetorician, as well. We 
take the following from his late published ser- 
mon from the text “* E Pluribus Unum’’—or, at 
least, if that was not the text, it onght to have 
been: 

“The blue firmament beyond is no crystal- 

line sphere, but only the shadow of the depths 
of infinite space, in which ten thousand times 
ten thousand systems have their home, and in 
which what we call the fixed stars, innumerable 
as bright, are but respective centers of respect- 
ive worlds. All these varied systems, each re- 
volving round the other, revolve around one 
common center of the universe, where stands 
the throne of God. Time was when Sirius, 
Alcyone, and 61 Cygni were competitors in 
astronomical science for the honors of that high 
seat of Deity; competitors in vain, for Science 
seems now to have shown that God’s high 
throne is one vast central space, around whose 
rest Orion and the Pleiades, the Milky Way 
with its unnumbered systems, and all the shin- 
ing hosts of heaven revolve, as starry gardens 
to the palace of the King. Such is the astro- 
nomical theory of the one Universe of God, 
revealing this magnilicent law of infinite wis- 
dom and power, ‘one out of many,’ and of 
which our own system—a chosen one, as I shall 
show—is a bright illustration. Plurality in 
unity and unity in plurality—this is the method 
of Gud’s work of creation.” 
How familiar some men are with the unknow- 
able! But we thought this fantasy of the 
throne of God located in some particular spot 
was extinct now. It is very pretiy, but not to 
be taught as sober science or fact. 


WE are not a little surprised at the accept 
ance of the editorship of The Scotsman, by Dr. 
Wallace, pastor of the Old Greyfriars’ Church, 
Edinburgh, and professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in the Edinburgh University. Dr. Wallace 
has been recognized as the leader of the Broad 
Church party in the Church of Scotland, and in 
his position as pastor and professor he exer- 
cised a wide influence in the Established Church. 
But, especially since Mr. Moody’s visit to Scot- 
land, the evangelistic wing of the Church has 
been steadily gaining strength, and bids fair to 
be quite dominant over all ‘ Liberalism,”’ so- 
called. It would seem as if Dr. Wallace recog- 
nized this fact, aud desired to withdraw out of a 
clerical position, so that he might carry on any 
further contest untrammeled. His place in the 
University is not likely to be filled by any one 
> tinctured with rationalism. 
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THE death of Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, 
which took place at Alum Springs, in Virginia, 
on Saturday last, is a sad event for his party 
and will prove a loss to the whole country; for, 
if Mr. Kerr were not a great nian, he had the 
reputation of being anpright politician and 
his prominence in the Democratic ranks had a 
restraining influence upon his associates. He 
was chosen Speaker of Congress because he was 
the only member of his party whose experience 
of the business of the House, added to the re- 
spectability of his private character, entitled 
him to sufficient consideration. His health 
was feeble, and he had no sooner entered upon 
the discharge of his official duties than he was 
compelled to abandon his post. Probably he 
did better under the difficulties by which he 
was surrounded than anybody else could have 
done ; but he was peculiarly unfortunate in his 
appointment of the standing committees 
of the House. He had the misfortune to 
be made the subject of an investigation 
touching a transaction when he was a member 
of a former Congress; but he was generously 
treated by his political opponents and his char- 
acter came out of the crucible unharmed. He 
was born in Crawford County, Pa., in the year 
1827, and had lived in New Albany, Indiana, 
since 1852. He was the only Speaker of Con- 
gress who died duriag his term of office. As 
Mr. Sayler was appointed his successor tempo- 
rarily, Congress is now without a Speaker, and 
on its reassembling the duties of presiding 
officer will be performed by the clerk. The 
Democrats have been very unfortunate since 
they found themselves in a majority in the 
House of Representatives. They have made 
many blunders ; but their greatest piece of ill 
luck has been the death of the only men among 

them who had the ability to act as their leader. 





THE recent report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the directors of the St. Louis, 
Alton, and Terre Haute Railroad Com- 
pany presents some facts in regard to 
the reorganization of that road which very 
gravely affect the integrity and good faith of 
Governor Tilden, who was a member of the 
purchasing committee and an active partici- 
pant in all the transactions relating to the re- 
organization. Mr. Tilden and his three associ- 
ates, according to this report, received $36,500 
as their compensation for conducting the ne- 
gotiations in reorganizing the road ; and, in ad- 
dition to this, they had a surplus on hand, in the 
form of securities, which consisted of $251,000 
of bonds and 3,698 shares of stock, which they 
issued as a liability against the company, 
“without any resulting pecuniary advantage or 


consideration to the company.’? The report 
traces these large amounts to the pur- 
chasing committee, of which Mr. Tilden 


was both a member and the legal adviser. 
The securities thus issued and disposed of 
by Mr. Tilden and his confréves and made 
a liability agaiost the company form the 
subject-matter of the suit brought by the com- 
pany against him and them. If the facts be as 
stated, then Mr. Tilden has been engaged in 
very sharp practice. What has become of the 
funds received for the issue of these securities ? 
They have not gone into the treasury of the 
company and they have not been used to 
liquidate legitimate liabilities against it. Where 
are these funds? Mr. Tilden is now the ‘“re- 
form” candidate of the ‘‘reform’’ party and 
hopes to be the next President. Before trust- 
ing him with this high office, the people would 
like to have a full and satisfactory explanation 
of his operations in connection with the St. 
Louis, Alton, and Terre Haute Railroad Com- 
pany. The facts presented in the report of the 
committee certainly make a very bad case for 
Mr. Tilden. It looks as if the company had 
been horribly swindled and as if the “‘ reform” 
candidate were himself one of. the chief 
swindlers. The Evening Express, of this city, 
forewarned the Democratic party that Mr. Til- 
den’s railroad record would not stand fire. 

Tue Postmaster-General has replied to the 
petition of the letter-carriers against a further 
reduction of their salaries by informing them 
that the recent action of Congress makes the 
reduction inevitable. He assures them that no 
officer of the Post-office Department ‘who is 
familiar with the arduous and difficult duties 
performed by the letter-carriers has ever be- 
lieved that they were overpaid, and no re- 


quest for the appropriation which required such, 


a reduction has emanated from the Depart- 
ment.” He speaks of the reduction as a gross 
‘injustice’’ to these employés of the Govern- 
ment. The fault is not with the Department, 
but with the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives. The Democrats of the House were so 
anxious to make political capital for the fall 
campaign that they slashed right and left, with- 
out any regard’to the wants of the public serv- 
ice or of those engagedinit. Theletter-carriers 
have Democracy to thank for the injustice done 
to them. Democracy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to consent to an appropria- 
tion that would do them justice; and, but for 
the resistance of the Senate, the reduction 
would haye been carried to a still lower point. 





SENATOR Boovn, of California, who was 
elected to the United States Senate as an In- 
dependent, last week announced at a Republic- 
an meeting in Indiana his purpose to support 
the Hayes and Wheeler ticket. Among other 
things, the Hon. Senator said : 


‘‘When I find the Democatic party, as a com- 
pacted mass, cherishing its old traditions, 
animated byits old ideas, all other questions 
in my m subordinated to its defeat and 
destruction” I know not what others may 
think; but, as for me, I can see no road to 
progress that does not lead over its ruins. For 
fifteen years it has stood in the way of our 
advance ; for fifteen years it has endeavored to 
suppress every grand political utterance ; and 
the time has come—yea, the fullness of the 
time—wheu it should cumber the ground no 
longer.”’ 







The Senator said that he was anxious to return 
to California as speedily as possible, and that 
in his own state he meant to take an active 
part in the campaign for the election of Hayes 
and Wheeler. He is the most conspicuous 
leader of the Independent party in California, 
and the strong probability is that its voters 
almost toa man will support the Republican 
ticket. This, if realized, will settle the fate of 
Tildenism in that state. California is a hard- 
money state, and is not likely to be caught 
with such a system of false pretenses as that 
presented by the Democratic party in both its 
platform and its candidates. 


THe Hon. John Morrissey, senator, prize 
fighter, horse-race manager, gambler, leader of 
the anti-Tammany Democracy of this city, and 
withal the special friead of Governor Tilden, 
and John Kelley, the successor to the political 
estate of William M. Tweed, the thief, have 
been trying to patch up an alliance between 
the two wings of the Democracy in this city. 
Whether they will succeed is a question yet in 
limbo. Morrissey wants more than Felley is 
willing to give. New York Democracy is cer- 
tainly a very dignified party when two such dis- 
tinguished leaders are presented to the public 
as its chief managers. They may do very well 
for the Catholic Irish, both of them being Irish- 
men and well suited to an Irish constituency ; 
but Germans and respectable Democrats may 
well feel a little restive when John Morrissey 
and John Kelly are the chiefs to do the political 
bargaining, in order to give Governor Tilden a 
rousing majority in this city. The compact 
between Tammany and anti-Tammany is not 
yet an accomplished fact, Degguse these chiefs 
are not agreed as to its ‘térms. We presume, 
however, that the shrewd gambler and the 
political trickster will make some arrangement 
as to the local spoils, and that both wings of 
the Democracy in this city will shout Tilden 
and Hendricks. A common greed for power 
will bring them together—at least, for the time 
being. Republicans should be on the alert to 
detect and prevent Democratic frauds. No 
effort should be omitted by them to secure an 
honest and fair election in the City of New 
York. 


MANTON MARBLE’S letter extolling Samuel J. 
Tilden’s war record is funny. We learn from 
it that the Democratic candidate ‘‘ attended the 
meeting of the 20th of April, 1861." But Mr. 
Marble forgets to record that he refused to 
sign the call for it, and that if he was present 
it was as one of the audience. Again, he at- 
tended the meeting of the members of the New 
York Bar, April 22d. This fact was previously 
unknown. If he was there, which we do not 
believe, he took no part init. ‘ He soon after 
addressed a regiment.’? What regiment, and 
what did he say to them? It is then reported that 
he contributed to the fitting out of a regiment. 
How much? Then comes a patriotic utterance 
of his in 1862, quoted at length. But it exists 
only in manuscript, as the author uever 
found courage to utter it. Next comes 
the story that he urged General McClellan 
to discard the Democratic peace platform of 
1864. Very possible; but it is not stated that, 
meanwhile, we had the splendid victories which 
made ridiculous nonsense of that platform and 
put an end tothe war. The attempt to wrig- 
gle out of Mr. Tilden’s shameful war record is 
merely a silly venture to deny the undeniable. 


WE have no knowledge for what offense one 
of our subscribers, Mr. Will 8. Mercer, has been 
confined in the Nebraska state penitentiary, 
at Lincoln. Whatever it may have been, we 
venture to say that his conduct while in the 
penitentiary does no dishonor to the instruc- 
tions we have given him. We have at one 
time and another published somewhat on town 
libraries, and this Mercer concluded he would 
do his prisoner’s best to get a good library for 
the Lincoln penitentiary. Accordingly, he 
wrote to publishers and authors, and received 
favorable replies to his applications. Harper 
Brothers, Appleton & Co., Roberts Brothers, and 
others sent handsome donations of their publica- 
tions; while Bryant, Higginson, Howells, Mot- 
ley, Holland, T. 8. Arthur, Jacob Abbott, Nord- 
hoff, and Marian Harland sent full sets of their 
works. Miss Linda Gilbert, the prisoner’s 
friend, sent a large donation, and now the pen- 
itentiary has probably the best library in the 
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state. Mr. Mercer, *whd once got our steel en- 
graving of the Authors of America as a premium 
for his own’ subscription, writes us begging us 
to give it to be hung up in the library room, and 
he shall have it.and several other of our best 
engravings besides. He is to be discharged in a 
month, and he is very anxiousto get the library 
in as good shape as possible before he is obliged 
toleave. Herets an excelent example to a good 
many other men to improve their vacations and 
other opportunities of doing good by a little 
wholesome labor of love. 


Tue Examiner and Chronicle takes up the 
case of a Baptist who would not let his Chris- 
tian, but non-Baptist, mother, sweetheart, or 
wife commune with him, and says that, not- 
withstanding his regret, ‘‘ he would remember 
that it was their disobedience to Christ’s com- 
mand, ‘be baptized,’ that-separated them, and 
he would grieve over that disobedience more 
than over the separation.”” Nonsense! We 
defy the supposed Baptist to lament over the 
disobedience in that case. He would know 
that the mother, sweetheart, or wife believed 
herself to Bave obeyed Christ’s command ; and 
all he could bring himself to grieve over would 
be her misapprehension, and not her disobedi- 
ence. Unless said Baptist be as perverse as 
the Presbyterian whom we once heard cornered 
with the question ‘‘ Why don’t you, when you 
pray, tell the Lord how sorry and repentant you 
are for the part you took in Adam’s eating of 
the apple?”? ‘‘I have done it a thousand 
times ’”? was his triumphant answer. He went 
as a missionary to Brazil, we believe. 


HERE are some questions suggested by read- 
ing the Westminster Catechism : 

1. If man istotally corrupt, who made him 
80? 

2. If he can’t do anything to save himself 
from his corrupt vature, ought he to be 
damned ? 

3. If he can save himself by going to Christ, 
can he go to Christ of himself ? 

4, If not, ought he to be damned for not do- 
ing it? 

5. If God’s spirit is required in order to en- 
able a man to go to Christ, can he get this 
spirit of himself ? 

6. If not, ought he to be damned for not 
getting it? 

7. If it requires asking in order to get the 
spirit, can he ask for it of himself? Or, if it 
requires anything else to get it, can he do this 
of himself? 

8. If he can’t do this, what can he do of him- 
self? And, if nothing, wherein is his guilt for 
not doing it ? 

9. If man can of himself do no good, can hem 
of himself do any evil ? 

10. If it requires the spirit of God to enable 
him to do good, does it require anything be- 
sides himself to enable him to do evil ? 

11. If we say that man is very bad by nature, 
is it not charging God for making him so? 

12. If we say that he cannot do any good of 
himself, is it not charging God for his impo- 
tence? 

13. Wherein are we responsible for Adam’s 
sin, or guilty by reason of it? 

14. If it is “imputed’’ to us, is it not a 
blunder of the impnter and no guilt in us ? 

15. Was, Adam himself ever guilty of it, or 
did God make him do it ? 


MEN have heretofore illustrated Scripture al- 
most exclusively by the concentration of ancient 
light upon it. Now they are attempting to il- 
lustrate it by the concentration of modern light. 
Hitherto they have explained Christ by the 
geography of Palestine and the customs of his 
age and country; and religion has, toa great 
extent, been a science of antiquities. People 
have studied it in antique medals, parch- 
ments, and decisions of councils. Now, how- 
ever, having become sick of old incidents, 
which have become barren of thought, from 
long familiarity, and which do not contain 
any living substance, but only dry circum- 
stance, they study religion more in the light of 
modern science and of our practical experience. 
Christ’s doctrine is illustrated by what we know 
of human nature and of this age. We study it 
as we study our own minds and bodies and the 
latest developments..of mental and moral 
science. In short, ithas become a modern study, 
instead of an ancient one; and is learned from 
men, rather than books, and from contempora- 
neous, rather than ancient literature. It isa 
study which everybody can enter fato, and not 
the antiquarian merely, requiring for its com- 
prehension an experience of life, rather than an 
acquaintance with ancient languages or history. 
The preachers, accordingly, now try to bring 
down the Gospel to the present, rather than to 
carry the people back to the first century; and 
to transport Sinai and Calvary to America, rather 
than to take our people in mental pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land. They are stripping Chris- 
tianity of its ancient habiliments of surround- 
ings, and trying to set its truth in the dress of 
modern fashions‘and business. They are seek- 
ing to get more of Christ, and less of his cir- 
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cumstances; more of the Gospel, and less of 
its historic setting. As the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was a protest against the 
literature of the Bible in favor of the Bible 
itself, so modern religious thought is a protest 
against the shell and circumstances of the Bible 
in favor of its kernel and central truths. As 
the past few generations have been covering 
up the Bible with too much learning and hiding 
the truth with needless comments, we are now 
trying to get the truth in its naked simplicity, 
popularly illustrated by the light of ordinary 
experience. 

+... What is the trouble with the theological 
seminary graduates? Can it be that they lack 
the missionary spirit? The Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions is in want of missionaries, 
and cannot find them. Not one member of the 
last class at Princeton or Allegheny City was 
secured for a home missionary field, and but 
three or four each from Union and Auburn. 
The Board has not failed to support its mission- 
aries, having the last year paid them as much, 
on an average, within thirty dollars, as in the 
most prosperous year since the reunion, with a 
purchasing power considerably more than then. 
When a Christian spirit is at a high flood the 
hard mission fields will not be neglected for old 
and comfortable parishes. 


pees. At last we have driven The Examiner and 
Chronicle to recognize its real antagonist, The 
Baptist Weekly, in the matter of the Baptist 
Trustee Law, and we leave them to fight out 
their battle. It is a matter on which it was 
worth while only for the denominational organs 
to take up the cudgels. We venture to suggest 
to The Examiner that it is not generally consid- 
ered, among civilized journals, to be in good 
taste repeate lly to attack, ina difference be- 
tween papers, the various editors by name. On 
two occasions, at least, while treating of this 
subject, that journal has dishonored its good 
record by attacking two of the editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT by name, instead of their paper. 


....The death of J. Sella Martin, at New Or- 
leans, was a very sad event. He was one of the 
most gifted colored men in America. Born a 
slave, he escaped to Canada, was educated, and 
entered the ministry, was pastor in Boston and 
Canada, and became well known as an orator in 
this country and in Great Britain. About four 
years ago he entered on political life in New Or- 
leans, became dissipated, and was in the habit 
of taking opium to recover himself from his 
debauches. Whether intentionally or not is 
not known, he took an overdose of this drug, 
and died thus by his own hand. 


.... The Western Brewer, & new paper, thus 
boldly proclaims its objects: ‘‘It will preach 
the gospel of beer, a gospel good and whole- 
some and healthful and invigorating, as against 
the Gospel of Puritanism, of prohibition, of 
personal thralldom.’’ ‘Personal thralldom ”’ is 
good. Arsene Houssaye says something like it 
—that no man is fyee who is slave to his con- 
science ; and we have heard aman of The West- 
ern Brewer type ask : ‘‘ Who would be so base as 
to be slave to his word ?”’ 


...-The return to this country of Mr. David 
Strang, of the American mission to Osiut, 
Egypt, reminds us of the horsewhipping which 
our consul-general in Egypt, one who calls 
himself an ‘‘ American gentleman,” attempted 
to inflict upon Mr. Strang, because the latter 
was believed to have exposed some high doings 
of a party of American travelers up the Nile. 
If we remember aright, the American mission- 
ary showed to quite as good advantage as the 
American gentleman. 


...-There is a good dea! of talk just now 
about corruption in the management of the 
Centennial Exhibition, especially in the depart- 
ment of public comfort, the railway arrange- 
ments, and the photographic concessions. We 
hope there is not a word of truth in it all, as it 
would have been highly desirable to impress 
our foreign visitors that it is possible for us to 
have to do with an international show and 
come out of it with clean hands. 

.... When Speaker Kerr was dying, a clergy- 
man asked himif he had a firm faith in the 
merits of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
He pondered a moment, and then shook his 


head, which seems to The Sun’s report ‘a fine 4 


distinction to make and one worthy of the fine 


. analytical mind which maintained the suprem- 


acy to the last.” He had previously said he 
was prepared for a better life hereafter. 

.... The Presbyterians are doing some cheap 
home-missionary work in Kansas. They have 
sent half a dozen members of the middle class 
and set them at work for three or four months; 
and on their return they pay them fifty dollars. 
All other expenses the students pay them- 
selves. They are doing admirably, and it is 
not unlikely that a number of them will go back 
when full-fledged ministers. 

....The Japanese, following the example of 
other great nations, have arranged for an inter- 
national exposition, to take place shortly after 
that of France has closed. There is no stronger 
comment upon the progress of Japan. A few 
years ago Japan would not permit strangers to 





enter her dominions. Now she bids the whole 
world to come and visit her: 


.-..The difference between the Sabbatarian 
views of Boston and New York is very marked- 
Our Sunday crowds at the Central Park, Coney 
Island, or Rockaway would shock even the 
Boston Radicals. But Boston’s piety is now 
largely interfused with social laws. The inhab- 
itants stay at home Sunday, because it is un- 
fashionable to go out. 

...-The St. Louis Christian Advocate (South- 
ern), which calls a well-known lady and Wash- 
ington correspondent a “lobbyist,’? should 
retract thatterm. She was never seen about a 
committee-room or known to have the least 
thing to do with “lobbying.” 


.... There is a village in Western New York 
where the pastor of the Universalist church has 
a Bible-class in the Reformed Dutch Sunday- 
school. The Christian Intelligencer must get 
more articles from Dr. Dabney. 

----Queen Isabella has gone back to Spain 
and a row is already brewing. Isabella is like 
the old woman in the nursery rhyme: ‘‘ She will 
make music wherever she goes.”’ 

.... This is the way that the Christian Advo- 
eate alliterates Dr. W. M. Taylor: ‘‘Dr. Taber- 
nacle Taylor, rich, rare, racy, ready, and relig- 
ious Congregationalist.” 

...-Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is happy in a 
summer cottage, which she has built for her- 
self in East Gloucester, Mass. 

.... We are much pleased to welcome Dr. H. 
M. Field, as he returns to his editorial work on 
The Evangelist. 








Religions Intelligence. 


THE Pope and the Sultan are on remark- 
ably good terms. Mgr. Hassoun, the patriarch 
of the Latin Armenians, has beeu allowed to 
return to Constantinople, after an enforced 
absence of four years, and resume his patri- 
archal duties. The warm sympathy of the 
Vatican with the Turks is in nowise concealed. 
The Roman correspondent of the Dziennik 
Polski, of Lemberg, says that in the Papal 
entourage, from the highest to the lowest, one 
idea is predominant—that of an unlimited sym- 
pathy for the Turks, and of détestation for the 
Servians and all the insurgents of the Greco- 
Orthodox creed. The writer says: ‘‘The 
strength of the anti-Slavonic feeling at the 
Vatican is shown by the peremptory manner 
in which the Croatian Bishop Strossmayer’s 
proposal was rejected, that the Pope should 
preach a new crusade against the Turks. The 
Bishop, who isa notorious Slavonic agitator, 
assured the Pope that if he would accept his 
proposal the Princes of Servia and Montenegro 
would, together with their subjects, enter into 
a union with the Roman Catholic Church, sim- 
ilar to that established among the Ruthenians ; 
all the South Slavonie races would thus be 
brought over to the Latin Church ; the schis- 
matie creed would disappear from Southeast- 
ern Europe and the influence of Russia in that 
region would be paralyzed.”” The Turks are 
considered to be more tolerant than the Rus- 
sians, and the orthodox Servians and Bul- 
garians much more dangerous to the Catholic 
cause than Mohammedans or Pagans. ‘‘ There 
is also,’’ says the correspondent, ‘‘a financial 
reason for the Turkishsympathies of the Roman 
clericals, as they possess Turkish bonds of the 
value of 42,000,0007. and there is no prelate or 
cardinal in Rome who has not invested all or 
nearly ail his capitalin Turkish stock.” The 
clerical journals of Rome all reflect the views 
of the Vatican. Outside of Rome the Catholic 
press is not in perfect unanimity. 


....The Lutherans complain that young Ger- 
mans, as fast as they become Americanized, 
leave the Lutheran communion ard join other 
denominations—such asthe Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist. It was stated last week in 
these columns that the Reformed (German) 
Church sustains similar losses. The opposition 
to the use of the English in public worship, 
shown by the Lutherans in the past, is now 
greatly abated. English churches are very 
numerous in the General Synod, and the num- 
berin the General Council is increasing; but 
it seems that these churches are ‘‘too German- 
ic, too Latheran” for the ‘thoroughly Augli- 
cized German.” A correspondent of The Amer- 
ican Lutheran says: ‘These Anglicized Ger- 
mans want to get as far from the Ger- 
man habits and customs as possible, and, 
hence, pass by our English churches.” 
They say that the “old customs and forms 
will do for Germany, and for our fathers 


even here; but, as for us young Americans, + 


we prefer being Americans not only in state, 
but also in church.” The correspondent 
further says : ‘“‘ venture the assertion that:ven 
in New York City there’ are-ten of the young 
Anglicised Germans uniting with other English 


churches where one unites with ourown.’’ The ’ 


Lutheran and Missionary, a General Council 
paper, says, in confirmation of the tooing 
statements: ‘‘ The loss of large numbers of our 
Anglicized Germans to our church is a fact,” 
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‘English congregations after the most ortho- 
dox pattern have been established”; but they 
“meet with little favor,’’ and those of a more 
liberal character flourish ‘“‘no better.’ For 
this state of things the Lutheran and Missionary 
sees no remedy. ‘If Anglicized Germans wiil 
not unite with our English churches, because 
they are German, we cannot help it.””_ The cor- 
respondent above quoted proposes “a distinct 
and separate English-American Lutheran 
Church.” 

.-.. The members of the Permanent Commis- 
sion of the Synod of the Reformed Church of 
France have issued a manifesto, giving their 
reasons for withdrawing their names from the 
project of conciliation. They say (1) “that we 
do not find inthe resolutions (of the Nismes 
Liberal Convention) the spirit in which we 
treated with the honorable delegates of the Lib- 
eral party ; (2)-that these resolutions express 
ecclesiastical views which we have always re- 
jected ; and (3) that the connection established 
between these resolutions and the project of 
aceord, in our view, is at variance with the letter 
of the project.’? This confirms the opinion we 
expressed last week that the commissioners 
were led to withdraw their names from the 
project chiefly on account of the interpretation 
put upon it by the Liberal Convention. The 
Commission, after giving the reasons quoted 
above for their action, go on to say that it must 
not be supposed that they will for one moment 
abandon the principles set forth by the Synod of 
1872. They understood that the Liberals azreed 
at the Paris Conference to accept the synodal 
system and the declaration of faith. In signing 
the project of accord they were inspired with 
a sincere desire to avoid schism in the church 
and to secure order, progress, and Christian 
liberty and fidelity and the immediate and 
regular operation of the synodal system. 
For the future ‘the Synod will try to bring 
about a reconciliation. If this should prove to 
be impossible, it will prepare efficacious meas- 
ures for an equitable solution of the difficul- 
ties.” The Renaissance announces that 5 con- 
sistories and 54 presbyterial councils of the 
Liberal party have voted to accept the action of 
the Nismes Convention. 


....A German correspondent of the London 
Guardian describes an ingenious method used 
by the Catholic priests at Marpingen, Germany, 
to engage public interest in a new chapel 
scheme: ‘‘ A few weeks ago a cleric in the St. 
Wendel district saw a vision of the Virgiu, as 
he was walking in a part of his parish peculiar- 
ly adapted fora pilgrimage chapel. But there 
was no response to his plan on the part of the 
people. Another clericin a neighboring p:rish 
has now managed to carry out the scheme in 
which his brother failed. Three of his school 
children (this is the story), girls of about eight 
years of age, were in the woods, picking ber- 
ries, when immediately before them, in a thick 
thorn-bush, the Virgin and Child appeared.” 
The girls thoughtfully asked the apparition 
whether she wanted a chapel or a picture, 
“and the reply was: ‘A chapel, where 
people may pray and. the sick may be 
healed.’ The story was diligently spread, 
other people imagined they saw the same 
vision, and soon the ‘blessed thorn-bush’ was 
the rendezvous of thousands. The sick crowd- 
ed from all quarters, the simple villagers drove 
up their cows to the place, that they might be 
blessed with more milk, and relics of the 
miraculous spot were taken. The thoro-bush 
was soon cut into a thousand pieces, every par- 
ticle of its roots was torn out, and next the 
people began to carry away the sacred earth in 
which the tree had grown.”” A military com- 
pany had to be called out, finally, before the 
mob of 3,000 or 4,000 fanatics could be dis- 
persed. The miraculous spot is marked for a 
chapel. 


--.-Mr. Moody held religious services in 
Greenfield, Mass., last week and had as large 
audiences as the Congregational church would 
hold. In his sermon he gave the following in- 
cident of his early life: ‘‘ My father died when 
I was four years old, and I soon came here to 
Greenfield to live. I never have felt so lonely 
in my life as I did the first time I came here, 
leaving home and mother thirteen miles away. 
My brother, a little older, who came here before 
me, was walking in thestreet with me, and sud- 
denly cried out : ‘There is the man who gives 
every new boy a cent.’ He was atall old gen- 
tleman, with gray hair, and my heart beat very 
fast as I thought he was going to pass me by 
unnoticed. But just as he hail come close to 
me he said: ‘ Why, here is a new boy.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said my brother—straightening up, a little fear- 
ful I should lose the penny if he did not put in 
a word—‘he came to-day.’ And the old man 
rested his hand on my head and gaye me a 
blessing. It is with me yet, though I have no 
idea what became of the bran-new penny that 
went withit.’’ Satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for the erection of a large taberna- 
cle for Moody and Sankey in Chicago. A large 
vacant lot has been secured, opposite Farwell’s 
store. Permanent walls are to be put up, and 





Farwell is to take the building off the hands of 
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the committee at the closeof the meetings. The 
committee must raise $21,000. The building 
will hold 6,000 people and will be completed by 
October ist. 


....The progranime of the Church Congress 
at Boston, beginning November 12th, embraces 
the following subjects and names: “ The True 
Place of Art in Christianity,” the Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., and Charles C. Perkins, Esq.; 
‘Foreign Missions under our Present Knowl- 
edge of Non-Christian Nations—their Morals 
and their Religions,” the Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, D.D., and the Rev. John N. Galleher, 
8.T.D.; “The Relation of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to Freedom of Relizious 
Thought,” the Rev. James DeKoven, D.D., 
and the Rey. E. A. Washburn, D.D.; “‘The Re- 
lations of Secular and Religious Education,”’ 
Dr. Eliot and the Rev. Henry A. Coit, D.D.; 
“The Morals of Politics,” the Rev. Edwin 
Harwood, D.D., and the Hon. John W. Steven- 
son, U. 8. Senate; ‘“‘The Just Liberty in the 
Adaptation of the Services to the Varied Wants 
of the People,’ the Rev. D. H. Greer and 
Jonathan Edgar, Esq.; ‘‘The Prevention and 
Cure of Drunkenness,’’ Dr. Tyler, formerly 
superintendent of the McLean Asylum, and H. 
A. Hartt, M.D.; ‘Revivals and Christian Nur- 
ture,’’ the Rey. Richard Newton, D.D., and the 
Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Doane, D.D., Bishop of Al- 
bany. 


....The opening sermon at the National Uni- 
tarian Conference at Saratoga will be preached 
by the Rev. E. E. Hale. The followiug pro- 
gramme of subjects and speakers has been select- 
ed: ‘*The Church the Center of Charities,” by 
Rey. Dr. Rufus Eliis. ‘‘The Experiment of a Free 
Church, its Difficulties and Advantages,’’ by 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke. ‘‘ The Labor Question,”’ 
by the Rev. Calvin Stebbins. ‘‘The Essential 
Piety of Modern Science,’”? by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. ‘The Religious Education of the 
Young,” by Rev. E. P. Powell. Rev. Francis 
Tiffany will read an essay, whose subject is not 
yet announced. The Liberal Christian trusts 
that ‘ the Conference will take such action at 
its approaching session as shall, at least, recog- 
nize the weakness of mere good-fellowship and 
mutual toleration of differences of opinion as a 
basis of union for work of whatever kind ; and, 
if possible, take positive steps for the more 
effective prosecution of our missionary work 
of all sorts.” 


....-Dr. Parker, of the London City Temple, 
observed a few Sundays ago the seventh anni- 
versary of his pastorate in the Temple. The 
lord mayor and suite attended the services, 
Dr. Parker preaching the sermon. Dr. Parker 
said this was the oldest Congregational church 
in London, having been founded in 1640, by 
Thomas Goodwin, a member of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines, some time president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and chaplain to 
Oliver Cromwell. A memorial tablet to the 
founder is to be erected in the vestibule, and 
sixteen memorial windows, in honor of several 
Puritan divines, are to be put in. 


....At a recent meéting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (High Church) 
the advanced ritualists opposed an appropria- 
tion for the new Lahore and Burmah bishop- 
rics, on the ground that state bishops are the 
reverse pf a blessing in a country like India. 
They cast 37 votes against the appropriation; 
but were beaten by a majority of 20. The 
action of the ritualists in this matter is thought 
to indicate that they have changed their views 
respecting the connection of church and state 
and will not be found in opposition to dises- 
tablishment. 


....The Anglican Synod of British Columbia 
expresses the opinion ‘‘ that a periodical repre- 
sentative assembly of the whole Anglican 
Church is likely, through God’s blessing, to 
further the cause of pure religion in the world 
and to strengthen the life and work of the 
Church by united prayer for the Holy Spirit 
and mutual counsel on many important sub- 
jects. It, therefore, regards with interest and 
satisfaction the proposed Synodical Conference 
at Lambeth, in 1878.” 


....A remarkable evangelical work is being 
carried on in Paris, under the lead of the Rev. 
Mr. McAll, an Englishman. Eighteen stations 
have been established in the arrondissements of 
the city, at which sittings for 3,200 are pro- 
vided. Upward of seventy public meetings are 
held at these stations every week, with an 
average weekly attendance of 6,200 persons. 
Mr. McAll is assisted by nine regular helpers 
and by Reformed, Lutheran, and Wesleyan 
pastors. 


..-.The tower of St. Paul’s American Episco- 
pal church in Rome has been finished. Through 
the liberality of Miss Wolfe, of this city, it 
has been built several years sooner than was 
at first thought possible. The tower is fin- 
ished in solid brick and stone work. It is 142 


feet high and consists of five stories. In the 
first is to be a baptistery ; the fifth is to be used 
asabelfry. Funds are still needed to buy an 
organ and to finish the interior of the church. 
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--.. Work on an extension of fifteen feet to 
Trinity Church, of this city, has been begun. 
The extension is made necessary for the recep- 
tion of the new altar and reredos, the gift of 
the Astors. The work will be finished by 
Easter, 1877. Mr. Withers, who is to con- 
struct the reredos, has gone to Europe to make 
studies of celebrated altars and altar decora- 
tions. 


.---The oldest church building in America, 
erected by English settlers, is believed to be 
St. Luke’s, of Isle of Wight County, Va. It 
has been standing since 1632. It is proposed 
to restore it, and, as the Episcopalians of that 
part of the state are “few and poor,” the 
Church in general is appealed to for funds for 
this purpose. 

...-The first Baptist sermon in Texas was 
preached in 1837. The denomination now 
counts nearly 70,000 communicants in that 
state. Baptist growth in the South in the past 
three-quarters of a century is altogether beyond 
comparison with other denominations. 


....The Lutherans having failed to agree to 
hold a free conference or a colloquium, to 
ascertain and reconcile their differences, Dr. 
Morris, of Baltimore, now proposes a ‘* Gen- 
eral Lutheran Diet.’”’ Doctrinal subjects are 
not to be discussed at the Diet. 


....The Rey. Dr. Wallace has resigned the 
pastorate of Old Greyfriars’ church, Edinburgh, 
and the chair of divinity and church history 
in the University of Edinburgh, to succeed Al- 
exander Russel as editor of The Scotsman. 


....A wonderful revival has been going on in 
Waco, Texas. The Baptists alone have gath- 
ered in nearly 600 new members and other 
denominations are sharing the fruits of the 
awakening. 


....The English Wesleyan Conference, after 
an extended discussion, adopted the scheme of 
lay-representation proposed by its committee 
by a vote of nearly 10 to 1. 


..-.The Church Missionary College at Isling- 
ton (Anglican) has just held its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Since it was founded it has sent out 
about 450 missionaries. 


.... Tbe American Board holds its 67th annu- 
al meeting at Hartford, October 3d—6th. Dr. 
Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, preaches 
the annual sermon. 


....The Government of Greece, at the re- 
quest of the Greek bishops, has excluded the 
Bible from the public schools. 


....- Another Catholic Vicariate Apostolic is 
to be created in the Indian Territory. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
aod always proves true. 








BuRNETT’s CocoarnE allays irritation, re 
moves dandruff, and invigorates the action 
of the capillaries in the highest degree. 





CARPETS. 


As the present is a good season for buy- 
ing Carpets, we gladly recommend the well- 
know house of Reuben Smith, at No. 4 
Fourth Avenue, in this city. Mr. Smith, 
besides being one of the oldest carpet mer- 
chants in New York, always keeps a fine 
lot of goods on hand. He is now offering 
them at extremely low prices—so low 
as to be almost a sacrifice. English Vel- 
vets, for instance, which are worth $2.45 a 
yard, are selling at $1.75; while Brussels 
carpets are selling from $1.50 upward. 
Other styles are sold for still lower prices. 
In addition to carpets are aiso to be seen 
Canton Mattings, Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
and Shades, which are good in quality and 
cheap in price. For further information 
read advertisement, on page 23. 








“ Asmy strength was then, even so is 
my strength now,” said Joshua. So will 
every one say who is now troubled with 
weak stomachs and worn-out digestive or- 
gans, if they will now and forever use Her- 
rick Alien’s Gold Medal Saleratus; for 
wherever it has made an acquaintance it 
““sticks closer than a brother.” It will be 
your protector and shield, besides always 
giving you nice, light, and digestible 
bread, biscuits, puddings, cakes, etc. Try 
it. Most of the merchants sell it. Depot 
112 Liberty Street, New York. 





No men make money faster nowadays 
than thorough, faithful, and competent 
workers in life insurance. Many of them 
are acquiring fortunes. Apply to the UNITED 
States Lire, of 261 Broadway, New 
York, for local territory and secure at once 
lucrative employment, 





LIBERATE THE IMPURITIES OF 
THE SYSTEM. 


Tus can easily be done through the in- 
strumentality of the searching blood depur- 
ent and alterative, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which incites those scavengers of 
the body, the kidneys and the bowels, to 
vigorous action. The first-named organs 
secrete impurities—where such exist—from 
the blood, which would otherwise poison 
it; and it is the office of the bowels to carry 
off the useless portions of the food, rejected 
during the process of digestion, and which, 
if retained, interfere with digestion and 
bilious secretion. Rheumatism and gout, 
both products of acid elements in the cir- 
culation, are remedied by the Bitters, which 
willlikewise be found a prompt though 
gentle cathartic. Both kidneys and bowels 
are invigorated, as well as stimulated, by 
this famous medicine, which possesses tonic 
properties of the highest order. 








SIGHT-SEEING, 


WHEN on arecent visit to the ‘‘ Queen 
City of the Lakes,” we had the pleasure of 
inspecting the immense establishment of R. 
V. Pierce, M.D., situated on the corner of 
Seneca Street and the Terrace and known 
as the ‘‘ World’s Dispensary.” This mam- 
moth medical institution is well worth visit- 
ing, and any one who does so will come 
away Satisfied that a physician may con- 
duct business on a wholesale scale, and 
prepare specifics for the ailments of the 
world, and be above the imputation of 
quackery. Assisted by an efficient staff of 
physicians, the Doctor has the advantage 
of varied experiences in the consultation of 
doctors, while his own experience is natur- 
urally varied and extensive. The number 
of patients who apply is large, and the beau- 
tifully-furnished reception and consultation 
Tooms are almost constantly occupied. 
Every department of the establishment is 
conducted like clock-work. The practice 
at the World’s Dispensary is divided into 
departments, each physician or surgeon 
having charge of a special class of diseases, 
with all necessary appliances at his disposal. 
The prescription department adjoins the 
apartment where the letters are received 
from patients, who state the nature of their 
trouble and ask for advice. Instructions 
for treatment are returned by mail, or a 
prescription is made out and sent to the 
proper department to be prepared. Dr. 
Pierce is at present erecting a magnificent 
hotel, on Prospect Avenue, for the reception 
of his patients, with accommodations for 
250 persons, and thus will have his whole- 
sale laboratory separate from his general 
practice. 

The preparation of the medicines, the 
names of which have become household 
words, comprehends many wonderful pro- 
cesses and the machinery occupies several 
floors. Chemists of experience prepare the 
ingredients, which are not weighed out in 
grains, pennyweights, and ounces, but by 
the hundreds of pounds, and put through 
all the necessary processes with great care. 
Each bottle of medicine or box of pills 
passes through many hands before being 
ready for packing. A boy and agirl, every 
working day of the year, do nothing but 
cork bottles of the ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” 
by machinery, while six girls are employed 
putting wrappers on the bottles. The pack- 
ing-room is a sight worth seeing itself. 
Here the medicine is packed into small 
boxes, for shipment to different wholesale 
drug-houses, home and foreign, and im- 
mense quantities are packed up and sent off 
each day. It would be a difficult matter to 
detail the processes of manufacture, which 
are complicated and numerous; and, as we 
merely desire to give an idea of the propor- 
tions of the establishment, we will not 
undertake the task. An immense amount 
of printing is done for the establishment, 
and lately Dr. Pierce has introduced this 
art as one of the branches of his business. 
He has eight fine printing-presses, four 
folding-machines, cutting-presses, and a 
number of sewing-machines, employed to 
keep up a supply of labels, pamphlets, etc., 
printed in different languages, for his own 
use. The amount of paper used is larger 
than is consumed in any printing-office in 
the city, and yet it is solely used in connec- 
tion with this great establishment. The 
advertising department gives employment 
to a staff of five persons, whose business it 
is to attend to the advertising in different 
pepere throughout the world; and, judging 
rom the stack of papers which we saw 
heaped before us, fresh from the post- 
office, Dr. R. V. Pierce must be known in 
the four quarters of the globe. And yet 
this institution is looked upon as bein only 
in its infancy; and we should judge that it 
is destined to double itself again and again, 
after being so extensively advertised, and 
when such efforts are being put forth to 
prepare for the reception and successful 
treatment of the increasing army of patients. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L..Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr, John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 
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Dr. Hunter’s, Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address 

Rosert Hunter, M. D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill, 
rr 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free, 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us” by old 


and pew subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
* postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 




















“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER, 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 








WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

e express, European o. 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class. ices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
A standard toilet preparation. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
Hi Sie Mme peneat to the hair and no 
Injury to, his health— Lad it ae only — ont 

Harm reliable, taneo 
dis poi men' 3; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
e bad 











BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 
Y. Sold by ail p ae 


BALD HEADS 


be ed with piece exes fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pertest ond work oO ingeniously con- 
prived as bo appeer onck hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade 
cannot be detected. "Made only at BA’ 

no 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. io Bond st.. New York, 
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‘6A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEw 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess 
the American tute, 1875, andthe “ Boott 
Legacy Medal ” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 
No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its istic Features. 
Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HoME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND Sr.), NEW YORK. 
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BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep. and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 

ment caused by strong drink a4 4 destroys tm the eppe. 

tite for the same. Ria ERL 
vy, Ohio.” Price 50 cents oa 

dottle. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal ont Throat Af- 
fection 








The Ozonized Inhatant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
odes all disease and inflammation 

the membranes of Head and 
Throat certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of_ Voice, Asthmatical 
Affections, and Foul Breath. Easily 
managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with inhalant. for3 months on re- 


ceipt of $2.00 
R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
Umuoxre m) “ FI should hs advice. = 
HRONIC ISE. shou nclose or reply 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. °F. 
Lock-Box 37. 
Toilet Soap? If not, do so at once, 
for ——— use — —mild, witlshoum. aid ‘abe eRe "4 









oil which exudes from the body. Sold everywhere 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 








PERSONS desiring to order other veriod- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THz INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named 7n ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
er Oa: postage pata. 

Reg. Price. 


7 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 3 60 4 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work............06. 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 40 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 60 4 0 
Harper’s Weekly .....s00. 2...2. 3 60 4 0C 
Harper’s Bazar..ceccossesssncess. 3 60 4 00 
Home Journal.........seeseeee+- 2 60 3 06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

Wi coon cacesspcesccsss Le 1 & 
Ladief’ Journal ...........e0000. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 56 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 06 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........2 7 300 
Scribner's Monthbly..... see... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.........s0... 230 27% 
The Galaxy.....cccccccssceceeees 360 400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........475 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm...,........450 500 
Forest and Stream,..........0-.5. 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine....... sees... 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Sem:-Weekly rost.......... 260 300 


t#” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 


THE INDEPENDENT | 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will re 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of tbe latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS | 


‘| ier sell FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scrit:r (not in arrears) 0 THE INDEPENDENT 
whe shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful ‘ counterfeit presentments” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 





Renewal of an Mola Buber fr 2 years, in in 
advan P 


steecccescecerceecececseseestcssceee OOD 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





BANCROFT, PARKE GOD o 
8, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARG EE 
LI, CHANNING, MRS. ND, 
Me, BAYARD RS 

GHER, COZZENS, 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any ‘one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more thar 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and sh®ll eontinue to present them to sub- 











ee aan LYDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one year, In advance, postage 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for a 
in ad Bt free, 





POSTACE FREE! 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Sumter by thegrese artist. fivohies ia completed aud 
mner e great e, is comple n 
ready for deity livery. Our subscribers a na friends 
will picase understand that they on Nave this 
splen ae “s = by sending us the name ef one 


. y 
scriptions for one year(if not tn arrears) and sendi 
us t e or fo 





.00 in advance. This = and | ee pel cures 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel a of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for Tat INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both o' 1 the above Enoravings. 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have neeeeee Stee] Engra’ (from a plate 
tchie) ofthe famous War Secretary 

Mr. CpromisG inet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 

ey of one of the most conspicu- 

ous characters our late Rebellion and is becoming 

more -_ Bone valuable. We will present it to sub- 


mere r THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, yeatags 
free, including the above Engraving...... 33 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
Six MONTHS AT = var HOUSE WITH 
ABRA NCOLN. 
This book is a falthtat Se hic narrative of the 


grap: 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while re at 








ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


@ storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & + BE AKs} 


ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. 
W. L. mea. Esq., Manage iil Montes Btrent 





Chicago, I 
Dear Sir i mce in advertising 7) = 
religious and political newspapers has proved 
eeprauners the most valuable to us, and —~ 


1 
Palace Gramm. roars 


en vane , 
consumption 0: 
y wertisin, g Sticky ell $ 00.8 Mk “of pewnlers 
Stafford’s Chemi: Wiiting Flui 

Sufficient time has elapsed to aiaiile me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 


e 
ENT than from the 





the White House, engaged on ou! 
“The Emancipation clamation.” We will present 
by naes Se ——_e rs for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
e following 
bscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
. including the above book. . 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence wre er,” by which we offer their very 


any 
rson who wil) send us the ——¥ of three NEW 
Pabscribers, with th the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
= in advance; or = will es their own sub- 
Py ~ for three y' in advance and pay us 
The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
Smice or sent by express, as may be directed. 
(™ See Advertisement. on page 31 of this issue 





pecial Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ae x Sculatly requested not to pay money to 
Pecetre the Premi ica reakart heb. . fe 
jum and our ‘0. 
cate, bearing th the fac-simile port of the Publisher, 


weaeee the din, 

ing the soENRY U. BOWEN, 

« sania “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 





The IJudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Gone. or Drafts. if siple. When neither of these 
be procured, send the money in a Registered wetter 
The present ont against loses BY all, Lint ga - \—. 

ite protection against losses 
masters are BR. a register letters serine re 
queried to tod 


Nambers, in in adyance (postage  free).. 
“ “ 
“ after 8 mos., ne "Tg 





mos., ° 

ort Tipti 10 cents per week. 

PAP is'are to orw intil expitott o order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
ea of all arrearages is made as re- 

No nanees ¢ entered On the subscription books without 


ey in advance. 
SUBS: nIBERS are 


fart minder from 
He ECE —— of A or ho . ina eamoient receipt 
scription. mon: 
souls ato R EN NEW fu a sam ape tadbeonea Ue 
the change in th date of expiration on the little yel- 


low ticket attached tothe paper, which change is ms .e 
either the first or second weer after the money is > 
ceived. a = @ postage stamp is received the 


ce wih bs 3 4 
BAMPSO CLOW & CO.. Mo. 58 Flees street, 

ssaloetrs ts in to receive Seas 
and aes 


NEY 3.90 


P.O. Box Box 2787. New pricier: City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


—Anv person who takes a regularly frum 
‘ 2 er Girested to his panne name or another's 
or not—is responsible 


TS person orders his paper discontinued, he 





it 
=: — ya whbetner the paper is taken from the 


no’ 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
and odicals from the or 
newspapers _ peri —— Be ay 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. len ee reese 


eseesccceccccseseestCe} & UIIG...+06 eeeeeee acre 


dC. 
tinet Gree gne month eos TOC ii times one m 


a 





BRSn— 
tee 
BE 


65e.}13 ie 
(twelve - * age. s Arie “ 
USTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








vnoras Nomoe Es AAR Te poannyan 
CENTS A 


Address all letters to 
P. 0. Box 2787, New York City, 





WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON; Manager. 


advertisements of all the oth: 
Saat ban Respectfull, eee 
8. 8. 8 APPORp RD, oe ee 


W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—The letters 1 received from my adver- 

tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
ire ry 


taliible ve av (2) twenty a day 
for the past 2 six months. e only paper I eon- 
tinued m vertisement in thro’ e Summer 
months.” | ~ = doubtless one of the -_~ best ad ver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours. . SMITH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 


aes ze be tye Western Manager New York 


A. ‘Sir ane! trying — paper for a year, we 
desiie to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar. est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 

vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


C. B. SALMON, Sec’y 
Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 
= 'ORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. WEN. 
Publishes Sr INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir :—-I am hearing aS advertisement 
from all over the < country. = counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. ) Lt - pally, 
8. B. COLLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote. 





A. G. STARR, 
hares Beach Carriage Co. 
"NEW York, May Zist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say a we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the coun 

0 


° J. 
¥ anager “ Victor™ 8. BM. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New ¥ 

Dear Sir —1 am sol ae pleased with Sus Inseren- 
ENT. So far it has been the best re fen eee yh ¢ 
: Lage used == all my advertisin, eupemenas in 


py A of the Opium and Morgue 
Habit fore the public. 
Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 


Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THs ayy Xr Bree. GO, 0f, of ro 
mn, ous 
in 


letters out of every 100 referred 


ND. 
wovEN WIRE MATTRESS co. oar ene 
DEPENDENT has done us the most good hi itherto 
a any religious paper we have ever cotronised.” 
AVERILL OnEMICAL PAINT A ie “Whe 
first commenced advertising in INDE 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of = three 
= who called at our office to buy 
NDENTS in py hands or 
they to took the pa Our extensive sales date 
the time Oot ur first advertising in Tag IN- 
Ser aDEme 
FI ANCIAL, a Fomment Banker, who advertises 
| ote York daily pa decided to try 
cal. at the office to 
ay the. he bile ne "stated that “THE INDEPENDENT 
e e him more good than all the rest put 


tog sont 
TH WESTER 
NORT aE Fh! myTU oe LIFE PE: 
for jurance 
York City” vertising in New 


A. pURperes amITs. Publisher of Fashions 
Says: * EPENDENT yielded me 


shall patronize it more heavily in the i a 
oO. R Davis (Land Commissioner, uF . RB. RB) 
” THE LSDEPENDENT has been to 


ceeding our an 
it now one of our best mediums.” 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE <a full-page 
land, Oho, state that, after inserting 
rtisement, in 





dare « ahs gtimecrmerae =r macnn —wusmenemasnsnnate matters ne a 
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Weekly Market Review. 
{For week aiding Friday, August 18th, 1876.] 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FoR “THs (NDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEES.—The market continues quis tat Rios, 
with but little change in prices. leq 
shows no material c mange in receipts « or prim ild 
ros apnea goods are in Od cc 
M jon 0: the stock in eee 

en 


prices. Javas.—Large purchases have lately been 
made and holders are asking an adyance on late 
wics Roasted Coffees.—The demand is brisk for 
e season 


TEAS —The general market is strong and rather in 
sellers’ favor. Green.—There is an improving con- 
sumptive demand and less disposition on the part of 
holders to sell,except at advanced prices. Japans.— 
Considerable sales have been made for speculative 
account and the marketis strong. /here is a good 
distributive demand for fine to choice qualities of 
new crop and there is more tpawiey foe le Ww grades of 
oli. Oolongs = ey er quiet, with the exception of 
Fermosas, of which there have lately been some 
saleson speculation. ‘There is, bog hall a steady 
consumptive demand at full prices. t indica- 
tions denote that Teas have reached thelr lowest 
point for this season, and as trade improves better 
prices will no doubt be realized. 

SUGARS.—During the entire week Refined Sugars 
have been in good. active demand, and ricoh are 
higner than quotations of last week. y pro- 
duction is quickly taken up at hardening prions. The 
lower grades of Yellow Sugars sre very scarce and 
are much higher, relatively speaking, than any other 

grade. The market closes strong, with a decided up- 
re tendency: There has been an increased d*- 
mand for Raws, for refining purposes, the market 
closing firm and higher. Riverside Refinery Sugars 
“~ very scarce. The demand seems to increase 


Vv. 

‘SYRUPS. —Since our last, with a continued fair 
supply and less demand, the market has been more 
quiet and prices are rather in buyers’ favor. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana.—We have nothing new to 
report in this line. The demand is fair and prices 
about steady. Grocery grades of foreign Molasses 
are in fair request at unchanged price 

RIC Darolina.—ince our last se0oks have aoee- 





mulated somewhat and prices are easier. There has 
been a good trade during the entire week at our re- 
duced quotations. Louisiana is out of the market. 
pany is léftis full of weevil and only fit for chieken- 


“DRIED FRUITS.—A fair jo>bing demand prevails. 
Raisins are rather in buvers’ favor. Currants are in 
good consumptive demand and the market is strong. 
Prunes.—Late advices from Austria and France 
arree that the crov will be short and prices will go 
hieher. Citron—The demand is increasing and 
holders are not anxions sellers at present prices. 

.—The demand for Mackerel has been rather 
ligne during the period under review ; but, with less 
receipts, previous prites are well supported. Small 
sales of Massachusetts Shore have been made. ex 
vessel, at $16@$17 for No.1, $7.50a$8 for No. 2, and 
$6.50 for medium No.3. The supply of Dry Cod is 
licht. but the demand at the moment is not larce. 
Holders ask $°.50 for George’sand $5 for Grand Bank. 
Box Herring are quiet. No. 1lar> quoted l@l4c : but 
Scaled, being scarce, are he'd for higher prices. 
Choice grades of Barrel Herring are in request; but 
ee = ply consists chiefiy of inferior qua'ities. 

ie ekened Fine continues quite active in 
a aaa wa rices do notimprove. Bulk is in 
light onenie aa air demand and current rates are 
well maintained. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.--Much heavi- 
nessand depression have been the distinguishing 
features of our Flour market since this day week. 
The home trade have purchased moderately and only 
to meet their urgent wants. The continued warm 
weather. liberal arrivals. ard unsatisfactory Euro- 
pean advices have been the chief causes of the eom- 
parativ: inactivity. In Patents we have had only a 
moderate degree of activity. Minnesota “ straights” 
have been in moderate demand. Old Flour has 
arrived less freely; but it has been slowof sale. New 

oat Floors are selling chiefly within the 
range of $5.25@7.50. No.2and Superfine have been 
offered more freely, and wea only a moderate de- 
mand prices are lower. In City Ground a limited 
business passing at a further concession. ‘00d 
Western and State Shipping Extras slightly declined. 
Rye Flour has been in limited demand and eloses 
lowerand tame. Corn Meal has been in moderate 
demand ané@ prices have slightly declined, closing 
tame. Southern Flour has been offered more frecly 
and, with only a moderate demand. prices of most 


iti Feed stoady at $18@18.25. Sales of 127 tons of the 
la at ane 280 tons of the former. 

ON.—Under the favorable advices from 
L Leoepada there was a better demand for export and 
spinning at an advance of 1-16 per pound, the“mar- 
ket closing firm. For future delivery there was more 
doing, butat very irregular figures, 

PROVISIONS —The market for Hog products 
showed a downward tendency on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Mess Pork having declined materially. 
thouch there was a strong reaction yesterday, and 
the market closes firm at quotations. The market 
has been in close stmpathy with the Western sources 
of supoly throughout, th ugh a portion of its 
strength at the close was derived from increased ex- 
port purthases, ogee by the recent heavy de- 
eline in values. other devartments have been 

wie ee andl novo of new or interesting 


“BUILDING MATERIAL. my. 4 market has been 
irrecular and values show no 
OOL.—The active lS of this staple that 
commenced some three weeks since has continued, 
and again we have to report quite a large business in 
most descriptions of Domestic Clothing. Owing to 
the reduced supplies and the evident want of man- 
ufacturers to accumulate sufficient stock to carry 
them through ihe fall, dealers are exceedingly firm 
in their demand: rorhigher pric»s ; and, though these 
are not readily obtained, there isa disposition shown 
to reet holders at market rates 
HIVES are in fair demand and the market closes 


rm 
LEATHER.—The demand for Hemlock Sole is 
active and prices are firm. Middle Weights are in 
fuli CARELE 
CATTL MARKET. —The demand for ~—— oni 


ve Steers, 
Milch Cows were in fair bon lll at a 
sold fairly at steady prices. Sales were Lannea at 5%@9 
cents for Milk-fed Veals and 50 for Butter- 
milk and Grassers._ For Sheep the demand was some- 
what abetter, but Lambs sold slowly and at lower 
prices. The quotation for the former was 4@6 cents 
and for the latter Esa? cents There is no change to 
note in Dressed Hogs. The demand was moderate, 
but prices ruled steady. The receipts for the week 
were 8,988 Beef Cattle, 86 Cows, 2,516 Calves, 27,93 
Ghee. and 19,610 Hogs. 
METALS.—All kinds are dulland weak. The. de- 
mand is limited to —~- ~wEOARaes of buyers. There is 
no a for full pa: 
Ls S—iéneosd is “in better demand. Other kinds 

anit and quiet. 
NAVAL STORES.—Spirits Turpentine has been a 
shade firmer. Other departments dull and irregular. 
AL.—The local demand 9 Aneuractie does not 


55. Calves 


@6.2; 
West Virginia do., $5.75@6; Cumberland, Broadtap. 
aad Clearfield, $5@5.25; and Ant thracite, '$5@6.25, by 


GUNNY CLOTH.—India remains very dull and 
Neuve may be quoted at 8.cents..'\The demand for 
omastic * amine ia SERS ae ay the aa 
ore 8 o 

notation. is 12@12: A 


HAY.—Shipping + haye sold, 
fr-ely during bpd ew days and eee wa ties 
heye also been good Teques' Save 
mained very steady. e quote North “River Sh 





@ 6 cts., Retail grades ets., and Clover and 

It 55@60 cts. The receipts of Straw continue, 

and the market is upfayvorals asector thereby. 
pe al of Rye are again wer. We quote 

Pe BY Bre 0 sare cts., Short 4 do. M55 éts., and Oat 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are very dull and ehore are not suf- 
ficient <= to establish a quotation. Pear)s are very 

uiet. bur nominally unchanged. We quote: 

earls, first sorts. per Ib 

BEESWAX.—The demand is extremely ‘light. and 
the lots arriving are placed with great difficulty. 
Prices lower. ——s note: 
Western, pur 
Southern. pure ‘ene Ry tht 

BUTTER.—Recei 


pase ocncccesepepesegenegecsccsecs & 1 


. bl @l s 


pails are outselling the dairy pails. Half- 
have sold pretty readily. 
iota fparingy. Welsh tubs haves 5 a faire but 











the quali ot the receipts has not b est- 
ern utter h as continued very oi We uote: 
State, + pails, select invoices. ,.......+++- 
Sta 2 pails ime.... 27 @28 
State, Dairy, pails, fair to good 2% @26 
Y, paiis, poor to fiir 15 @24 
State, Creamery, select invoices. @3l 
State. Creamery, good to prime..... + ...28 @29 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, chuice...........+. 28 @30 
State, Sweet Cream; pails, good to prime.. woett @28 
State, Sweet Cream, vor wh fair to good........ 25 @27 
State, firkins, choice yel HS c0ndiscerccoces 26 @27 


State, firkins, good to ‘prime, 
State, firkins, fair to 


State. half-tirkip wubs, prim 
State. half-firkin tubs, fair to good... 
State, Welsh tubs, ae 9 invoices. .......--.. 
State, Welsh tubs rere ‘s 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good.. 
State, MDE, BUN, ccscasciesss0es 
Western. Creamery, prim 
Western, Creamery. tair a Z ‘Sod. 
Western, tirkins, prime fresh..... me 
Western firkins, prime June .. 
Western, firkins, fair to suo. 
Western, firkins, poor to fai 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select nt 


Western. Dairy, tubs, good to pring 

Western, Dairy, aie. air to oom @li 
Western, Dairy. tubs, poor to 134@l4\ 
Western, Factory, tubs, select inv @20 


e 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to prim 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good.. os 
We Factory, tubs, poor to fair.......... “3 4M@14% 

CHEESE.— —Receipts for the week, 67,636 pkgs. The 
market has been ina very min a ag condition 
all the week, because of the poor quality of nearly all 
the stock arriving. There has been no difficulty in 
selling State Faokery of fw bd gad and condition 
at any time durin week at 9%c. Western Fac- 
tory. especially eddar, are lower, because the 
medium grades of State, which can be bought at 8@ 
8c., are preferred by buyers. For Western Choice 
flat the home demand is fair, The Liverpoo! quota- 
tion by Cable is 4ss. Freights by steam to Liver ~— 
Seis. Gold, 10x. Commercial 60-day bills on 
don, $4.84 4@#4. 8534 gold ak £sterling. We 
State, Factory, tine to fan 







State, Factory, good to grime ah AS 8 @ 8K 
State, Factory, fair to good... .7 @8 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed ..........:. 2. 5 @6 
State, Factory, Skimmed.... ........cccccceess 3 @4 
State. Farm Dairy, fancy........... -8 @8% 
State, Farm Dairy, good to prime. 7 @8 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to good. . 6 @7 
State. Farm Dairy. poorto fair. . ............ 5 @6 
Western Factory. Cheddar. fancy ............. — @8 
estern Factory, fiat, fancy..........-.essceee 8 @8% 
Western Factory, go i fine.. 64%@ Th 
Western Factory, fair to good..... -6 @6% 
Western Factory, Half--kimmed.. 44@ 5% 


3 

S.—Receipts for the week. 7.893 packages. “The 
m. —. has continued excessively dull and —- 
have furtherdeclined. Itis impossible to name a 
reliable price for Western Eggs to-day Several large 
receivers are very anxious to sell and find it appar- 
ently impossible to awaken. a sufficient demand to 
use their stocks atany price. We quote: 
Jersey, single bbls........ coutipsersciieiioan eeeces z @18 


State and Penn................ eee ali 
Western, prime.. . “ 
Western, fair marks..... J 
Canadian, prime 14 ct 
Canadian. fair to good..... 0 IE 13 


HOPs—tor prime t© fancy State Hops there | ia 
been a good inquiry and business has been done to 
the extent of taking nearly all desirable lots out of 
first hands. There has also been some _ inquiry for 
fair to good grades. Of New we have had further 
small arrivais. Domestic crop advices are generally 
less favorable. We quote: 

Crop of ay State, fancy 18 







1875, fa 
Crop of 1875, Ww wis prime 
Crop of 1875, Wis., good. 
Crop of 1875, Ww oe poor oe 
5 on 1874, poor ‘to p At 
—The demand ts fair for both Woodcock 
apd Pistons and prime birds have not been very 










nlenty. We quote: 

Woodcock, State, per pair............. - 0 @10 
Woodroek, Western, per pai 80 @ 9 
Wild Pigeon, stall-fed, per doz. 12 @1 30 


Wi'd —, stall-fed, per doz. 87 @100 
DRIE RUITS.—But little business is doing in 
Old State Quartered Apples. Southern Quarters are 
arriving more freely, mostly from Virginia. Ten- 
nessee Quarters are not prriving as yet. Thecon- 
sumptive inquiry for pples is extremely small. 
Berries have been in light ~ hie and pelea have 
beenfirmer. Cherries are quiet. 
Apples. State. 1875, Sliced, prime 
State, 1875, puoed. good., 
ved Stace. 1875, Ou 













So 
Peaches, 1876, Ga., Pee 
1875, Ga., Pecied, a 
= 1875. Ga., Peeled, 
Blackberries, 1876, prime..... 
Cherries. 1876. prime... 


per 

75, Southern, per f....... 
Raspberries. 1876. por ® dai « @2%4 

GREKN FRUITS.—Apples are very plenty. The 
none is of many varieties, so that ils impossible 

to quote them separately. Peaches are very plent 
Those from Jersey are comparing very palaeoenbiy 
with the Southern and sell very low. Very few lots 
go above 30c. per basket. Crates are so very irreg- 
ular in size, not only of Peaches, butall other fruit, 
that reliable quotations for them cannot be given. 
California fruits are selling at about the baad. last 
quoted when prime; but the Bartlett Pears are small 
and waging te and have been offered in some instances 





7. 

plenty and rule higher. Nutm eet are very 
Watermelors are plenty, but rather more 

Cranberries.—C. vices from alk sec- 





















. tio unfavorable. From~ some sections very 
one ne tam accounts are received. We quote: 
pples: 
Western N. Y., Summer, per bbl... - $1 0@ 1 25 
Good to yo one oH per bbl Te@ 1 25 
nen, POF DEB. cic itedss We 75 
California, Fancy, per box.. -10@50 
Bartlett. Southern, per ora . 3 00@ 5 00 
Clapp’s Pavorite, Southern Per b . 30@ 400 
IE, DE IM oon. 05i0 5bGs ope onisnebe coder «1 50@ 2 00 
Peaches: 
Extra, per basket. 10a — 
Good, per e' 6a 75 
, per basket. . 50@, 6) 
Fair to extra, per Grate 75@.1 25 
sereed. per basket - 2B 
California, fancy, per Lae eeeenunes 00@ 6 00 
cy varieties, per bbl.. 00@ 8 00 
Good varieties, per bbl... 00.a 7 00 
ee blue, per bbl -@60 
srapes 
elaware, per Ib........ coeeddb éeced cecconese (eG, 10 
‘artha. perlb..,... -— Se 2 
Concord, oa Duo sccvereres sot iG 7 
tyes. o> pee 50 io § 
rolific, p Ul ise dn ded dP dons 
Whortlebernies ber i ty wo 
Nutmeg Melons ahalialated 






North © noe and Va. pees. 
er per 100. oSenew 


The market is wore s dull and: holders are yeiiea to 
name lower figures to make sales. Wequ 


oe ee eeeene 





prices. 


i Va.. Yellow, per bbi.. 


of small Western and Pen 
peddlers at inside prices. 


tew Turkeys arrive. 
tablish a quotation. 

quality, and price. - tye? 
vania sold at 


changed. We 


Spring Chickens, Western, # 
fowls, Jersey, # Ib 
Fowis. eh #D. 
ee =e ae 
Turkeys. Jersey, ® B.. 
ucts J Western, ® B.. 





We quote: 
Dry-picked Fowls, good to 
Dry- picked Kowls, air tog 
Seal 

Scalded Fowls, 


Dry- 


Scalded Chickens, good to 








iaken by killers, but have 


s pring Chickens. Del, and My per Ib..... 


d Fowls, faire to oo 


icked Spring Chickens, fair to — 


Scalded Chickens, fair to good.. 
Turkeys, good to prime........ 


1 ae 
10@ 


Ss 


—Irish Potatoes ct i very light 
iw 






uote: 
Barly Eee, s aaies per bbl....... op ana snes 3 D@ 3 15 
oy air to 2004, per bbl +3 26 3S 
Wee ern, “Soeblodend barrels 32 —s 4 


LTRY.—Live Poultry.—Chiekens. py had a 
very good demand and have sold higher. 


Some lots 
nsylvania have not been 
‘ound a fair call from 
Fowls have been very 


plenty and dull and —_— have favored the buyer. 
Hardly enough are sold to es- 
Ducks are very irregular in size, 


few small from Pennsyl- 


pair, Geese are not plenty; 
but the omnes for. them is light and they are un- 











prime, 
GoA-ve 


prime. 


























SUGAR. 

Standard A........11 ally 
Steam Refined A..10%all 
Extra C White....10%810% 
Coffee C... 00-0. 104al0% 
Yellow..... 9310 
SOOWR. cocccss coos SBD 
Crusned om alls 
Granulated........— allx 
Powderea...... ..— all% 


Powdered, Exira..— rats 





Turkeys, fair to good 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Building Mat. Materials. 
BRICK. ATH 
Haverstraw.. 400 a5 00 Perm... — al1l40 
— ™—— a450 |LIME. 
er 2 a275 |State.........—— a— 60 
Seer Rcatas 23 all w ‘Rockiand.. — 8 a125 
Philadelphia 23 00 a27 00 iP h River.— 6 ald 
Baltimore....34 00 a38 00 J ER. 
CEMENT. K’st'n a ce. " 00 al4 00 
Rosendale... 110 a120 | Pickets. ..... 800 all 00 
Portland..... 340 a 400 White ine. 13 50 aly 00 
SIR -nnsep 3 a400 |B’'d’g Timb’r.30 00 a35 00 
Keen .. 775 01200 |Yellow Pine. 18 00 a26 00 
Martin’ Bsscsas 700 ali 25 | Hardwoods: 
La Forge ....410 a 425 —- --35 00 aS0 00 
Lime of Teil. 285 a 3 00 Ash. 1.35 00 040 00 
GLASS. Whitew'd. 2 4 ad) Ob 
trench Win- Oak ass 00 
dow 60 and Cherry... “2 » aés 00 
20 @ & and Butternut..50 00 ago 00 
29 p..c. dis. Hickory... .35 00 a40 00 
Jotton 
U Sy e rls Up N.Orl's, 
Ordinary.. fy 8-16| Good Mid’g ib mC tats 2-16 
Good Ord’ y10 8-1 bat 118) Mid)’ 8 a4 13 12-l6ai 


Fair.. -- 14 10-16 Rt f-16 


"Groceries ae Provisions. 


Plain Mess, b bbl... 10 Goat 00 


‘Mess, Western. 20 25a—— 
| Prime. co. 18 00a18 50 
| Prime Mess.......19 25a20 00 
‘LARD. 














eR layer# 13 sun 
1.M 


a Qurrs 
Citron ....-** 
Sardines % + 


Maggaroni, Sal - 
—10 

Vermicelli, It 1tl.—16 
Dom. —10 
CANNED FRUIT, 


doz 
Pineappie. 2d 1% 
. ‘oO 
Tomatoes. 2 
? 


Corn, 
Db -- 180 @ 





Cut Loaf..... _— all¥ Western steam. 
RIVERSIDE REFINERY, rime, 4 ccocceo> S1E 
SUGARS. City steam, vcs... “U1 a— 
Riverside A. soft gr’d. nx Kettle rendered.. 1sal2 
iverside A. coarse *..114% No 1, tes......... ald 
iverside Extra C...... 10% Refined ......... Wxalz 
tiverside Cal. om Cc ° 
tiverside Cal. Golden. .10% Pickled ... 134al4\ 
Riverside MarigolaYi. 10% .— a 
OLASSES—vUTY = SHOULD 
— new.....—48 P 9 a— 
Porto Rico. N.—48 pan -. 9 a— 
English Is.,N.—33 a—42 t’d 104%al04 
uscovado - 35 a—45 H. 
3Y RUPS. Cod, ¥qtl500 9525 
Ex.White Drips - : 110 |Pi’kl’d Scale, 
Standard —- a—63 # bbil........40 a4530 
* No.2" = a 55 «|Pickled Cod. 
Steam Retined. 37 a—46 wea aiod 
Common 8ugai H 
House.......-— &—25 |No,1Shore..2000 22200 
TEAS—DutyY: Free — iNew Bay....—— a—— 
Youns Hyson. —32 % 6) ied ere. o—-— a-— 
Hyson 30 -65 |No.2 Bay.. a— — 
Imperial .. aealgnas en 900 210 00 
Gunpowder No. 3 Med. ...80) a9 
Twankay {Salmon, pic., 
Oolong i bbl.new 1600 21700 
Japan ‘ 
Pp Coat biry Bree. i? ~ seting z * 600 a600 
—%7 a—28 iHerring, sca. 





usn.. 
a 's fine 2 250 


iVerd 









CANDLES. 
Patent Ded ae ro 


a. ‘ace 
Adam’ tine sup'r. ‘7 a2 

= oO. poe al? 
RCw DoT deriiawe D 


Carolina, ee ? 
ered seven 6 OB 
Lee fair 

















Oat Meal... ...525 





PTIME....,,.,000+ 6148 bY 
A Tapioca, —7 ask 
Ground sme a-—— teases ixe 9 
Quality... a—— 
Ordip Li aa coe % | eich: Pat.Gloss 8a— 9 
SALEBATUS. Corn..... 8 a— 
in papers. # B 64a— 7 
Flour and Grain. 
FLO | A 
Balt., Alx.,.& No.1 Milwauk.118 a 125 
Geotown)350 a 380 ae 2 Milwauk.109 a 112 
‘Fam. 1 Chicago...” nominal. 
18.,..--525 a $00 ‘No , 3106 a 109 
Ind., Ohio, No.3 °* 90 a 102 
and. Mich:$500 #580 | Winter 9 2130 
Retcraa do a1 [Gitkemicn 13 31m 
-extra.,. “s 
Mag oe wee ‘No.1 Minn.... 118 a 12 
a le 
Extragtate...-418 2450 No I Grade.... ..56 a56% 
State = Wes m - 42 9 48 
Supers....... +390 49 p51 
0 ee 200 i a 50% 
gour #lour....3 = ‘a 623, 
Ur... 
CORN MEAL; gx 
Brandywine.. 3 25 365 

























— 
Wool, Bidens Binh Skins, 
woon. ORNS—DUTY: Free. 
Americ’'n 325-0 ‘a2 (One. A.& RB... 300 0400 
—32 a4) jAm.........,..1200 a— 
“ 3 ass; [FURS AND’ SKINS—Un. 
A. Combing....—4) a—i8 dressed, of ali kinds, 
o. 1 Pulled * a—25 curren es, 
Sup. Pulled.... a Beaver ‘3 
Vaip. Unwasn.g.19 a— “ N D150 a 300 
Pag 7 * 7 ~& bal $4 
Tse..—1 . 
. A.Cord’s W328 | Otte oa ta o 
c. na Uw 5 | Western..600 #' 8 
jmyrna awash a—! okNo' 2» es 
See Oe 80 On eum 15 
Cal. 5 
omnis | © oe beens tie 
. 8.C. anw. 0 
am § 18 am [ay rn. 189 £39 
Cal. 8.C.anW.{ 1,6 939 North20 2100 
oats | OTampglaedss, an — 
barry. jaf P4816 Inger. Siaal, # B.Si%a— — 
HID: Dury: Free, 46.5 = -— 
R.G.&B. Ayres Muskrat ......—14 a—30 
Gn. Sit.Co..— - ‘unk.. 100 a 275 
MOCO ...... —li a—lik, Northern bik.— =z a—7o 
Bahia dry ....—13 a—-— —23 a7 
Savantlia. eve— li a— 12 n a—b 
arac’ibos&da a—— 1% 2 850 
Mara.brox.ete— ba — a 4 
+16 a — 
— l4a—15 50e 
a—1 . Soly 
A a— ° 
alcuttaBuffgd. 8¥a—— {Oak 1 
#v00.g.15 a—14 - - 
1 a-— _— 
reeneaWeet>—— ms + %540— 26 
Ka— — \a— 27}4a— 30 
” vy—2 a—2 
Heml’ok, dam—19 a—% 


klcohol....... 216 9 218 
, 10e@8. 


ernest 2%a— — 
Amnotio. ew | at 


he Pap fp Bp D> fp b> > 
> 


—o0 a—60 
sorax.rennea— }! ka— 12 
rimst’ne.rolli— 3 a— 3% 
srimst’ne.fior— 3X%¥a—— 
Campnor.ref.—— a—27 
Cantnari 








Coorg Ot Oil inb’d } wa cs 


chamcmileti~ —45 
Chlorate poi 





Am— 1%: 
Cream Tar.d— 293 " 
Cubebs, K.i..@.— aa 2 








Drugs and Dyes. 


Lac Dye, gold—— a— — 
er pag @ a—32 


ake... « ever 40 
—. large 
Dasssicnce 

Nutgalis, bi. 

Aleppo goid— — 
Oil Berg.. gid 425 
Oil Cassia, gid 9% 
Oil Pepperm’t, 

m aiase...., 400 a— 
Oil Vitriot. 
O95 —— a- 1k 
Optum 550 2 570 
Oxal Acta wb alse - 10x 
Paosphorus.. a-— 
Prus, Potash. .—27% 
’cksilvergld — 62%4a— 70 
Rhubarb,Chi.— 55 
3a mS Rg 


cegia 
Sal Soa, ‘gold or 
Sarsa‘illa, 








ten. gold...— an rt) in bd. — - a-- 
Epsom saits..—— a— 2% “itt, a 
Gamboge, g}d.—— 46 do... cess Uke 2 
Gum Arabic Senna, E.1...—10 a—15 

"ts cur......—16 a—17 Senna, Alex..—16 a—— 
Gum _ Arabic, \Bhellac. old .— LA a— 383 

_ Matec _ a—50 |Sodaashs0Rcgd200 a250 
Gum Benzoin—— a—55 |S8ulph. Quin. 215 a2 
Gum Myrrh, A .4ka 

Dateo stag — a—36 | Verdigris.cld.— 27 a— 2 
Gum Myrrh, — | vitriol, Biue.— 8 a— 8% 
eRe | ay a—33 'INDIG : FREE. 
Gum Trag. “— a—38 (Bengal, #Dgidi6 a 1% 
Gum Mirae “tad. a 8 |Madras, cur’y—30 
I Manilla _ 

resi, 4 sod. 100 a Caraccas,gold—— a—— 

Jalap, ZOId..—.— 104a— {Guavemaia,gd - 92a 125 


M ike 


IRON—DotyY: Bars 1 
#D; R.R.70c #100 biol 


H a toll, 
in@lxe. ® b: Pig $7 # 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. 

Eng. Rail. # to 


goidin bnasie bo 


PPER— : Pig and 
Bar bc. 7 Sheathing 


4c. 
Am’can Ingot— 20%a— 21 
Sheatbin my 

(suits) # B...— a—3l 
Sheathing ,oid— 19 a—21 
Sheath’g, yell—21 a—— 





Amer. Rail * ton, 
currency... 40 
gz. Mngiish & 

Scotch. # ton. 29 50a 30 

Pig, American.. 20 0Ua 


chewr Foals D. 
NAILS. DUTY: ‘on 143 


ene Horseshoe, | P! 


5 cents 
Cut, Waawa#® — a 310 
8da 9d... a 335 
6da 7d... - 360 
Clinch. - rid 
SHOV_DuTT: | 540-9 
D’p & Pk (c) # B 9X¥a— 
Buck, oe (ce) 
i See -10%a— — 
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Commercial, 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Proressor SuMNER, in his “History of 
American Currency,” has published as ‘“‘ An 
Appendix” the full text of the Bullion 
Report made to the British Parliament in 
1810 by a select committee appointed to in- 
quire into ‘‘the high price of gold bullion,” 
and also suggest remedies for the financial 
evils growing out of the suspension of 
specie payments. The principles set forth 
in this famous report Professor Sumner 
presents in asummary, which we reproduce 
as follows: 


“1, The value of an inconvertible curren- 
cy depends on its amount relatively to the 
needs of the country for circulating medium 
(only to a very subordinate degree on the 
security on which it is based or the credit 
of the issuer). 

«2. If gold is at a premium in paper, the 
paper is redundant and depreciated. The 
premium measures the depreciation. 

“3. The limit of possible fluctuations in 
the exchanges is the expense of transmitting 
bullion from the one country to the other. 
If it costs 2 per cent. to transmit bullion, 
the fluctuations of the exchange due to the 
ratio of the imports and exports never can 
exceed 2 per cent. above or below par. Par 
of exchange is the par of the metals, weight 
for weight, in the two coinages. 

“‘4. If there is a drain of the precious 
metals, it is due, aside from exportations to 
purchase food or pay armies, etc., to the 
presence of an inferior currency of some 
sort in the country it leaves. 

‘5. If the inferior currency be removed, 
the exchanges will be turned, the outflow 
will stop, and, if any vacuum is created, gold 
will flow in to supply it. Gold will not 
flow in while the inferior currency fills the 
channels of circulation. 

‘*6. In the presence of a panic the duty of 
the bank is to discount freely to all solvent 
parties.” 





The still more fundamental laws involved 
are. 

“‘1. The amount of gold in the world will 
suffice to perform the exchanges of the 
world. If there be more or less, it will 
only affect the average level of prices the 
world over. 

‘2, Every nation will have that portion of 
the stock of gold in the world which is pro- 
portioned to its trade. Each nation will 
have just as much as it needs. 

«*3. A better and a worse currency cannot 
circulate together. The worse will drive 
out the better.” 

These principles in respect to currency, 
the state of the exchanges between countries 
trading with each other, and the distribution 
of real money among trading nations, so 
fully brought out in the Bullion Report, 
have been confirmed by the commercial 
history of the world. There is no evading 
or dodging their operation. They are 
applicable to all countries that make any 
use of the precious metals as money, Our 
own history for the last twelve years has as 
distinctly proved their truth as did the 
history of Great Britain during the Bank 
Restriction Act. They are established by 
the history of inconvertible paper money 
everywhere, in all countries and ages. They 
point with an unmistakable emphasis to the 
conclusion that we must in this country get 
rid of our system of paper money, and come 
back to the gold standard for the computa- 
tion of values, in order to place the opera- 
tions of trade, whether domestic or foreign, 
upon the foundations of a stable prosperity. 
This is the one great thing to be done. 











DRY GOODS. 


Ir is very encouraging to be able to re- 
port a steadily-increasing demand for near- 
ly all descriptions of domestic cotton goods, 
with a hardening market and a tendency 
to higher prices, especially in prints, which 
have been in active demand during the 
week, There are very good reasons for 
anticipating greater activity and larger pur- 
chases as the season advances, which are 
very clearly set forth by a Philadelphia re- 
porter of the dry-goods market in that city. 
His view of the situation is accurate, be- 
yond a question. He says that goods of all 
kinds were never so cheap before, and, if 
the admitted commercial maxim that low 
prices stimulate demand is true, it is ex- 
expected to be more fully demonstrated 
this fallin the dry goods trade than ever 
before. As to the condition of consumers 
and their needs and power to purchase, 
these facts are found to exist. Both the 
agricultural and industrial classes were 








probably never in so nearly a destitute or 
semi-destitute condition as to clothing and 
household furnishing goods as now. This 
is toa great extent true of the great body 
of the middle classes of the commercial 
and financial community, who stand _be- 
tween the producer and consumer, both of 
agricultural and manufactured products. 
The needs of the country for goods, there- 
fore, were never so great. 

- The city is full of Western buyers, and 
there is a pretty general feeling among 
them that now is the time to make their 
selections, Those who know the market 
well and whose opinions are entitled to 
consideration are decided in expressing the 
conviction that the prospect for a good sea- 
son is better than it has been at any time 
since the panic of 1873. This, it must be 
confessed, is not saying much, for the pros- 
pect ever since that disastrous collapse has 
been dismal enough. 

The transactions in domestic cotton goods 
have been on alarge scale during the week 
and the sales’ from first hands are still 
active. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have not 
been quite so lively as some other domestic 
goods; but the sales of the fine grades have 
been to a fair extent at a slight reduction 
of prices. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
good demand and the favorite makes of 
shirtings are fairly active. Wide sheetings 
are comparatively quiet. The stock of 
favorite makes in first hands is compara- 
tively light. 

Print-cloths are in better demand, with an 
upward tendency of prices. Sales of best 
extra standard are ‘reported at 4c. 

Prints are selling freely. The demand 
for dark work continues very lively and 
prices are firm. An advance in some styles 
will doubtless take place the present week. 
Navy-blue prints, robes, and staples are in 
brisk demand at quotations. An auction 
sale of 1,000 cases of Richmond prints to 
take place on the 24th inst., by order of 
Van Valkenburgh, Leavitt & Co., has cre- 
ated something of a sensation. The sale is 
to include new styles, which have not yet 
been offered to the trade. This sale of 
prints is experimental; but it will doubtless 
be so satisfactory that it will be often re- 
peated, 

Ginghams of good styles are in fair de- 
mand, with sales to a very liberal extent. 

Cheviots are in good demand, but desir- 
able styles are in light supply. 

There is an increasing business doing in 
corset jeans, at steady prices, and colored 
cottons are in betterdemand. Rolled jaco- 
nets have been selling more freely and 
silesias are coming into better demand, 

Cotton flannels continue in brisk demand 
and some of the low grades are sold close 
up to the supply in first hands. 

Hosiery is generally selling more actively, 
but the demand for heavy cotton half-hose 
is exceptionally good. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand. The supply of new styles of favorite 
makes is large and generally approved. The 
sales are to a liberal extent, at steady prices. 

The fall openings of shawls exhibit a 
great variety of styles of velvet, beaver, 
and waterproof, which attract much atten- 
tion. The sales made are in small lots; but 
the prospects of the market are very favor- 
able. 

Woolen goods are in better demand and 
and the market generally shows a decided 
improvement. The sales of the week have 
been evenly distributed among the various 
descriptions of goods and prices have been 
well maintained. 

There was a large closing-out sale of 
Alden’s doeskins to a large jobbing firm at 
reduced rates; but otherwise quotations are 
firmly sustained 

There was also a large closing-out sale 
effected of fancy overcoatings to one firm; 
but prices have not been influenced by it. 

Cloths of favorite makes are in-good de- 
mand; but sales are mostly in small lots at 
steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are in less steady de- 
mand; but there is a fair market for favor- 
ite makes of good styles. 

Worsted coatings continue in good de- 
mand, with sales to a fair extent at steady 
prices. 

Flannels are coming into more active de- 
mat.d as the season advances and the weath- 


er grows cooler. The recently-revised 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Blankets have not sold as freely as agents 
had anticipated; but sample-case lots have 
been taken to a reasonable extent. 
Domestic silks have advanced in price 
about 10 to 15 per cent.; but an advance of 
10 to 15 per cent. more is talked of. 
Foreign goods begin to attract more at- 
tention; but no decided change has taken 


place in anything except silks, which are 
quiet, but firm in price. If the price of 
raw silk should be maintained, there must, 
of course, be a corresponding advance in 
the price of the manufactured article. 
There is more doing in dress goods and the 
importers are exhibiting new styles of 
damassé and striped goods. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, August 21, 1876. 
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SILKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


AT Sea &L 


ARE EXHIBITING a LARGE and WELL- 
SELECTED STOCK of FOREIGN and DO- 
MESTIC 


Black, Colored, 
and Fancy Silks, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the ADVANCE of OVER 
50 PERCENT.in PRICES of RAW SILK in EUROPE, 
OWING to the FAILURE of the SILK CROP 
THESE GOODS WILL be OF FERED LARGE- 
LY atthe PREVAILING 


LOW PRICES 


of Last Season, 


in ORDER to REDUCE the VOLUME of 
STOCK. 


Such Inducements to Purchasers 


MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN for a LONG 
PERIOD. 


The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING 
CITIES is INVITED. 





Broadway, dthive., 9th&lOth Sts. 





@NOLESALE 


English Body Brussels, $1.40 and upward. 
worth $1.35. 


Superfine Ingrains (beautiful designs), 50 cents. 


Opposite 6th street, 


anteed. 


Medium Quality Ingrains (new patterns), 35 cents. 
Heavy, Well-seasoned Oil-Cloth, 32 cents ; good value for 50 cents. 


An entire cargo of choice Canton Mattings (slightly damaged in importation), worth 30 
cents per yard, will be sold without reserve at 17 cents. 

Lace Curtains, $1 per window and upward. Cornices, Shades, etc. 

Those desiring to purchase will do well to select early, while all the lines are full. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


CARPETS, ‘CARPETS ETC, 


AND it hy 


——_o——__ 
A positive sacrifice, comprising every line of Goods to be found in the New York Market 
No other house CAN, no other house SHALL undersell this establishment. 


English Velvets (in single and double widths), $1.75; worth $2.45. 
English Tapestry Brussels (John Crossley & Sons, Manuf., of Eng, No branch stores in this country.) $1 


Extra Heavy Ingrains (best quality), 95 cents; sold everywhere at $1.10. 


No. 4 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


In ordering by mail, state style, color, and price desired. Prompt attention givem and satisfaction guar- 








R PRICE-LIsT 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, ‘also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rigs, 
eee Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
EFULTO: Ss’ EET. N 


EW. YORK. 


IN TR OF 
Carpets ts careful ally packed and sent to any part ofthe United States fre free of f charge. 


eigeeeeUbsm tet ecarareas 
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Financial, 


THE NATURE OF MONEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to 
&@ passage in an article published in our 
financial columns, August 10th, 1876, sug- 
gesting that the passage contains an error 
in respect to the nature of money. The 
article was entitled ‘‘The Old Mercantile 
Theory,” and the passage was as follows: 

“What, then, is money in the wse to 
which it is put as money, whether it be coin 
or paper, legal-tender notes or bank-notes? 
It is nothing but a tool or mere instrument 
by which exchanges are computed and 
effected. It is never an end, but simply a 
means to an end. It serves a single pur- 
pose, and so long as it is used as money it 
can serve no other purpose.” 

If our correspondent, Mr. B., will have the 
kindness to observe that we here define 
money not in reference to the material of 
which it is composed or to the ground of 
its commercial value or exchangeable 
power, but solely in reference to its wse as 
money, he will readily see that his criticism 
is founded on a misapprehension of our 
language. No matter what the material 
may be or whether it be the best possible 
for monetary use, it still remains true that 
when used as money, and so long as 
it is thus used, it is ‘‘ nothing but a tool 
or mere instrument by which exchanges 
are computed and effected.” So we said 
in the article referred to, and so we say 
again. Money is a measure of value by a 
system of indirect barter; and because it is 
such it is a medium of effecting the ex- 
change of commodities. It is unlike the 
yardstick or the bushel measure, in always 
being either potentially or actually one of 
the things that enter into the process of 
exchange, and in this sense it is bought 
and sold like any ordinary commodity. If 
A bas wheat and B has money, and these 
two things are exchanged for each other, 
then the money is as really bought and 
sold as is the wheat. Money is not only 
universally negotiable, byt also the article 
in the terms of which commercial ex- 
changes as to the element of value are 
expressed 

So long as confined strictly to its proper 
use as money it is not capital. It does not 
grow of itself. It is not reproductive. It 
is not a constituent of any manufactured 
article. Men do not eat it, or drink it, or 
wear it, or’ do anything with it beyond 
simply using it as a tool of exchanges. 
And if they do not make this useof it, then 
it is-absolutely useless as money. If dis- 
possessed of the twofold function implied 
in the use it ceases to be money. One 
might have a ton of coined dollars stowed 
away; but if he never used them as the 
tools of exchange he would be no better 
off than if he had stowed away a ton of 
sand. The dollars could buy nothing ex- 
cept as thus used; and when thus used 
their character and office as money at once 
appear. 

It is quite true that coined money has the 
ground of its value in the material of which 
it is composed; and that, too, independently 
of its use as money. It is what Mr. Amasa 
Walker calls a ‘‘value currency.” The 
value is in the metal itself, and the coinage 
of it is simply a governmental certificate as 
to quantity and fineness. The metal com- 
posing the money may be used for other 
purposes, as in the manufacture of gold or 
silver plate or of ornaments; and when it is 
so used it falls into the category of any 
ordinary commodity, and, hence, ceases to 
be the commodity that is employed as the 

‘instrument by which exchanges are com- 
puted and effected.” . 

The only kind of money that is essentially 
good in itself is that which has the ground 
of its commercial value in the material 
composing it, And this is the grand point 
of distinction between the precious metals 
when used as money and what Professor 
Jevons calls ‘‘representative money” and 
Mr. Walker calls ‘‘a creditcurrency.” The 
latter has comparatively no value in the 
material composing it; and, hence, derives 
its value from what it represents. It is 
symbolic money and is valuable by its rela- 
tion to “a value currency.” If it has no 
such relation, then it is nothing but paper, 
no matter what may be stamped or written 
upon it. The words on a greenback dollar 
are a promise to pay a coined @éllar; and if 








the promise is never to be fulfilled, then the 
value of the greenback is just equal to that 
of the paper composing it. The supposition 
destroys its representative character and re- 
lation. 

We submit these suggestions to our cor- 
respondent, to relieve any anxiety which he 
may have about the views of THE INDE- 
PENDENT on the subject of money. We 
do not believe in any paper shams as the 
substitute for a ‘‘ value currency,” and do 
believe in hard money as a fundamental 
ingredient of any sound currency system. 
And yet it is true that money, whether it be 
soft or hard, is, when used as money, 
‘nothing but a tool or mere instrument by 
which exchanges are computed and ef- 
fected.” This is just what it is in use; 
and before it can be anything else the ma- 
terial must be put to a different use, and 
then it ceases to be money. A steam- 
engine when the iron and the copper com- 
posing it are applied to another purpose is 
no longer a steam-engine. And so money 
when its material is used for other purposes 
than that of money is no longer money. 
It loses its character as such and becomes 
simply a commodity. 





ACCOMMODATION BILLS. 


AccoMMODATION bills of exchange have 
the form and appearance of real ones, 
while in several important respects they 
are essentially different. If A draws an 
order ov B for $10,000, in consideration of 
goods which the former has sold to the 
latter, then this order or bill of exchange 
is based on a real commercial transaction. 
By the terms of the supposition the goods 
have passed into the hands of B. He has 
them in his possession, or their equivalent, 
and is responsible for the payment of the 
order after he has accepted it. The banker 
who discounts such a bill looks to B for 
payment, and, in the event of failure, to its 
endorser or endorsers. It comes into ex- 
istence in consequence of a commercial 
operation, and is, hence, called a real bill. 
Such a bill is grounded on a debt previously 
due to the drawer of it; and when he gets 
it discounted by a banker, in advance of 
its maturity, he sells the debt to the banker 
for ready cash or credit on demand. In 
this way he collects the bill, for his own 
use, before it matures. 

Suppose, now,*that A, instead of selling 
goods to B, wants to raise $10,000, and 
gets B to agree to the acceptance of a bill 
drawn upon him for this amount, with the 
understanding between them that A will 
pay it at maturity or put into the hands 
of B the means of doing so. Such a bill is 
drawn by A and accepted by B, having the 
form and appearance of a real bill founded 
on an actual transaction, when there has 
really been no transaction. B simply 
agrees to lend the credit of his name to A 
under the appearance of trade, as the means 
of enabling A to raise money, with the 
understanding that A will provide for pay- 
ing the bill. Such a bill is called an ac- 
commodation bill. The banker, however, 
who discounts it supposes it to be areal 
bill, arising from a business transaction 
between A and B, and setting forth a claim 
which the latter has upon the former. 

Such accommodation bills are falsehoods, 
not being what they purport to be; and 
this is one of the points of distinction be- 
tween them and real bills. The banker 
who discounts them is deceived by a lying 
appearance of truth. Besides being false 
and deceptive, they are much less likely to 
be promptly paid than real bills, because 
the parties thereto are usually adventurous 
speculators, adopting this appearance of 
business done. to raise money or procure 
credit for speculative purposes. Still 
further, there is no natural limit to the 
number of such pills, except in the power 
of the speculators to get them discounted. 
Subject tq this limitation, they may be 
multiplied to any extent in a continuous 
series, and may be used as the means of 
paying each other. Real bills arise out of 
real transfers of property, and, hence, they 
are limited in their number by the number 
of these transfers. Fictitious or accommo- 
dation bills arise out of nothing previously 
done. There has been no sale of goods 
and no transfer of property. The whole 
scheme is simply one to raise money under 
a false appearance. 

Generally, too, the drawers and accept- 





ors of this kind of bills accommodate each 
other. Half-a-dozen of them, for example, 
may render to each other this mutual 
service. Each is a drawer and each is an 
acceptor of such bills. As they mature 
other bills of the same character are drawn 
to pay them. Thusa large number of them 
may be put on the market and be dis- 
counted by bankers. In this way a ficti- 
tious and rotten system of credit under 
false pretenses may be created and contin- 
ued for some time. Accommodation bills 
are created to pay accommodation bills. 
By and by, however, the buyers of these 
bills, who have been advancing money to 
speculators on assumed transactions that 
have no existence, make the unpleasant 
discovery that the bills are nothing but 
pieces of paper, with no substantial trans- 
actions behind them and no transfers of 
property that gave them birth. The crash 
finally comes, and then the rottenness of 
the whole system appears. A tight money 
market continued for any length of time 
will almost certainly bring this disguise to 
the surface, pricking the bubble of raising 
the wind by a fictitious credit. The bottom 
drops out and down goes the whole thing. 
Accommodation bills are a fraud upon the 
community and sooner or later they reveal 
themselves as such. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is a decided improvement man- 
ifested in nearly every department of trade, 
and partly, in consequence, of a greater de- 
mand for money. The Bank Statement of 
Saturday exhibited a decrease in the sur- 
plus reserve, which indicates a change in 
the distribution of currency, which may a 
little later in the season be productive of a 
tight money market. It is solong since any 
difficulty has been felt in borrowing money 
on good securities that many business men, 
and particularly operators on the Stock Ex- 
change, have fallen into the comfortable be- 
lief that money always will be as plentiful 
as it has been the pasttwo years. But they 
are likely to discover their error when it 
may be too late to avoid the  conse- 
quences of it. It will be readily seen, 
by those who examine the figures of 
the ‘‘ Statement,” that the reserve is in- 
creased in amount by special deposits of 
specie, which are not available for loans, 
while the legal-tender notes are much less 
than they were last year at this time. The 
changes in the figures of the Statement are to 
be partly accounted for by the Treasury sale 
of $2,160,000 5 per cent. bonds, on account 
of the Geneva Award judgments, the gold 
for which the bonds were sold having been 
exchanged for greenbacks. The operation 
was perfectly well understood in Wall 
Street, and consequently had but slight in- 
fluence upon the money market. 

The following are the changes in the 
Bank Statement of Saturday, as compared 
with the figures of the previous week: 





Total. Changes. 
TOMBS 6.0060 285523 $253,339.400 Increase...,. .... $263,600 
Specie ... ...« 19,873,400 Decrease...... .. 1,218,600 
Legal-tenders... 57,584,300 De rease .... .. .1,098,900 
Deposits........ 226,006,400 Decrease ......... 508 500 
Circulation ..... 14,714,600 Decrease,,... . .. 559,300 


The surplus reserve now amounts to but 
$20,956,050. The loss since last week is 
$2,190,375. The rates on call loans are a 
fraction higher, being from 1} to 24 per 
cent. on stock collaterals of a miscellane- 
ous character; but discounts are without 
change, first-class business paper having 60 
to 90 days to run being easily placed at 3 to 
4 per cent. 

At the time of writing Secretary Mor- 
rill’s decision in relation to the placing of 
the new 44 per cent. bonds has not been 
announced; but it is certain that he will 
have no difficulty in finding a ready mar- 
ket for the whole $300,000,000. And,if he 
should, it is presumed that they will be 
taken largely by the banks, as deposits 


for new circulation; in which case 
an increase of legal tenders is an- 
ticipated. It has been  semi-officially 


stated that the increase in greenbacks wiil 
be equal to full $30,000,000; but that seems 
like avery exaggerated estimate. Bonds 
to the amount of $90,000 were deposited 
for new circulation last week, while $373,- 
000 of bonds were withdrawn for a deposit 
of greenbacks. The decrease in outstand- 
ing legal tenders for the week was $537,778. 

The issue of $300,000,000 of 44 per cent. 
Government bonds has _ had a weakening 
effect upon the gold market, and the price 
declined from 1114 at the commencement 
of the week to 110%, the closing price on 
Saturday being 1108 to 110% The decline 
in gold has had the effect of weakening the 
Government bond market, and in 1865s, 
both old and new, the fall was greater than 
in any other class of United States securi- 
ties, the decline for the week being from 
1 to 13 per cent. 

In other securities the market has been 
without much change, railroad bonds being 
generally firm and in Central Pacific first 
mortgages an improvement of 14 to 2 per 
cent having taken place during the week. 

Early in the week there was a marked 
improvement in the speculative list of 
stocks on the Stock Exchange, an advance 








of 1 to 2 per cent. having been secured, ang 
in Delaware and Hudson the improvement 
was to the extent of 2%. But the “ bears” 
got the better of their antagonists on Thurs. 

ay, and, by the circulation of reforts about 
the chief managers of some of the coal] 
stocks being in trouble, they succeeded in 
creating something of a scare which caused 
a fall of +to1 per cent. But at the close 
of the market on Saturday the changes were 
not of a very serious character. According 
to the registered sales, the closing operations 
of the week show a decline in Atlantic and 
Pacific preferred of §; Northwestern, }. 
Northwestern preferred, ; Rock Island, 4, 
Pittsburgh, 4; Consolidation Coal, 4; Del. 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western, 24; Illi- 
nois Central, 4; Lake Shore, 4; Michigan 
Central, 24; Morris and Essex, 14; St. Paul, 
14g; St. Paul preferred, §; New Jersey Cen. 
tral, 2; Fort Wayne, 14; Missouri Pacific, 
1%; Western Union, 8. The advance since 
last week was in Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy of 14; C.,C., and I. C.,4; CC, 
C., and L., 213; Chicago and Alton, 14; Del- 
aware and fludson, 1; American Express, 
21g; Wells-Fargo, 2; Erie, §; the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph stocks, 1; Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas, 1g; New York Central, 13; Iron 
Mountain, 1; Kansas City preferred, 14; and 
Union Pacific, 1 per cent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19TH, 1876. 








Bid. 
PUTOURO GS 33 2A seen ec ccccce dees 140 
American Exchange............. 108 
Central National........... cocee 100K 
ON orice eich souls ccden sancti 300 
OCOBMBGNE : 865555458 csv ccsn ads ere 65 
COMM SGN ONES 55s. <5 cc'nisicisicne +4 120 
MNO ISTE 6.5 5:05 sic-00:s,0's19 sale 200 
Fourth National : 
Leather Manufacturers’.......... 
Merchants’ 
Metropolitan.. 
Nassau 
New York 
North America....... Nock eemees 
FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and Gon Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
ComMIssION all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames Nationa! Bank, Norwich. Conn. 

New York Correspondent; Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200 


EXANDER FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

{2 send for Circular. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
Principal and interest pay- 











ork. 
The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the market, 
Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 





and 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
ash Saplias ~----- § 889/998 88 
Cross ASPSSE - - - -1,502 775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. BOE: Asalste t Recrstary 


Ten Bo, Cent. will satiety re address for Ln pee} 
1 ; 
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SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


BY M. E, N. HATHEWAY. 





Poor old grandma, full of ills 

That her ninety years have brought— 
Dull of hearing, dim of sight, 

Slow and wandering in her thought ; 


Sits with patient, folded hands 
In her ancient chair all day, 

With her earthly labors done,! 
Waiting to be called away. 


While her little grandchild, Rose, 
Bright-eyed maiden, good and fair, 

Is the sunshine of her life, 
Hovering round with loving care. 


Sweet companionship they hold, 
Talking of the old, old time ; 

For the grand-dame’s heart is there 
With the treasures of her prime. 


Rarer flowers may bloom to-day, 
Yet a charm they lack ; in tiuth, 

Those delight her most that grew 
In the gardens of her youth. 


So the little daughter brings 
Spicy mints and balm and sage, 

In neglected corners found, 
Favorites of a by-gone age. 


Oft the grand-dame, pleased and sad, 
Strokes her head with tender hand, 
Saying: ‘‘’ Lis my time to go 
To the far-off, better land. 


‘¢T shall leave my darling here ; 
And, when she is old and gray, 
Some dear child will be to her 
Precious comforter and stay.”’ 


But the angels passed her by, 

Left her—weary, worn, and old— 
Gathering Rose, another lamb 

For the Heavenly Shepherd’s fold. 


One sweet thought poor grandma’s mind 
From its sorrow can divide: 
‘‘T shall not be lonely now 
When I reach the other side. 


‘‘ Many faces I’ve forgot, 
For they went so long ago; 
But this darling, last and best, 
Tam sure that I shall know.” 


So she sits, with patient smiles, 
In her ancient chair all day, 

Every earthly tie dissolved, 
Waiting to be called away. 





TOMMIE THOMPSON’S EXPLOIT. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 








ONE evening Tommie Thompson’s bright 
eyes awoke to the fact that something 
unusual was going on. His mother was 
putting on her best black ‘‘alapaca” dress 
and her very prettiest necktie. He watched 
her quietly while she tied the latter; then 
came the inevitable inquiry: ‘‘ Where you 
going?” 

‘‘On!y over to Grandma Robson’s, to tea,” 
replied his mother, hurriedly, Grandma 
Robson isn’t very well, you know. She 
hasn’t any one to talk with, and so—” 

“She can talk with Lizzy Ann,” replied 
Tommie, severely. He recognized the half- 
apologetic tone of his little mother’s voice, 
and wickedly took advantage of the same. 

‘*Well—yes; so she could. But, Lizzy 
Ann isn’t the most—I mean Eliza Ann 
will be busy getting tea.” 

“‘So she will. She'll be making ginger- 
snaps. I like Lizzy Ann. I want to go.” 

‘“‘No, Tommie. You can’t go to-night.” 

“‘T want to go,” repeated Tommie. 

“‘Some other time, darling.” 

But to Tommie Thompson there was no 
time like the present. Finding his mother 
firm, he opened his little mouth and 
screamed lustily. 

Though firm, Mrs. Thompson was pitiful. 

‘‘Now don’t, dear,” said she, pleadingly. 
“You'll make yourself sick.” 

‘tT want to be sick,” cried naughty Tom- 
mie. 

‘‘ What would poor Mamma do then?” 

‘‘Put me to bed, and not go to Grandma 
Robson’s.” 

Mamma turned her head aside and bit 
her lip. Was there ever a smarter boy 
than this same Tommie of hers?” 

‘“‘Now, darling,” said she, coaxingly, 
‘‘you must go to bed, like a little man. 
Bridget will tell you a story, if you are 
good. Ishall come home early—perhaps 
before you are asleep. Can’t you be good, 
and let Mother go, without making her 
sorry any more?” 





THE INDEPENDENT. | 
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“Will Bridget tell me "bout Sam Tan- 
ner’s little sister?” 

‘*T think she will.” 

Tommie wiped his eyes and took courage. 
Sam Tanner’s little sister was his favorite 
heroine. 

‘ I will be good,” said he, magnanimously 

“ That’s a darling!” and Mamma gave him 
one, two, three kisses, as she took her 
leave. 

‘‘Send Bridget up quick,” was Tommie’s 
parting injunction, and soon afterward 
Bridget came—dear old, motherly Bridget, 
who thought no tale too long or too won- 
derful for her darling’s ears. 

“Now we'll be quick wid the undressin’; 
an thin for the purty story,” said she, 
cheerfully. 

Tommie tumbled out of his clothes in the 
liveliest manner. Arrayed in his white 
night-gown, Bridget declared that he looked 
‘‘swate enough to ate,” and pretended to 
take a few stealthy bites from his cheek, to 
the little man’s uproarious delight. 

‘But I’d better lave a piece, jist,” said 
she, at length, ‘‘till his mother’ll not be 
mistakin’ him for that little mite of a Willie 
Wilkins whin she comes. Whist! whist! 
now. Say your prayers an to bed wid 
y ee said them. ‘‘ Now tell me ’bout 
Sam Tanner’s little sister.” 

‘“‘Well, wonst there was the swatest, 
clanest little girl, that niver siled her apron 
nor ruffed up her hair. Splindid hair she 
had, too, like the purest of gold, an’ skin 
like the driven snow. She niver was known 
to cry but twict, an’ thin she had great 
’casion. She was—” 

Rap, rap, rap. Some one was knock- 
ing at the back door. 

“‘Oh, dear!” whined Tommie. ‘‘I didn’t 
want anybody to come now. Go send ’em 
off, Bridget.” 

‘Tll have ’em out the gate quick’n a 
wink of your two eyes,” laughed Bridget, 
as she descended. 

But alas! alas! Five minutes afterward 
she returned, wringing her hands and 
weeping frantically. 

‘‘Tt’s me darlin’ mother. She’s took wid 
the cramps an’ the doctor despairs. She’s 
wantin’ to see me once more. Would ye 
now be a good boy an’ let me go? Yer 
mother’!l be here soon foreninst ye, an’ I’ll 
think up hapes and hapes of nice things to 
tell ye.” 

““Will your mother die?” asked Tommie, 
earnestly. 

‘«T have great fears of it, darlin’.” 

Tommie remembered the death of one of 
his little playmates—how she had gone 
away and never come back. His black 
eyes grew large as he thought of it. 

‘““You may go, Bridget,” said he. ‘‘I’ll 
be still and wait for Mamma.” 

And he really meant to keep his word; 
but, after _Bridget’s departure, the time 
seemed so very long that he couldn’t help 
getting up once in a while, just to see how 
“funny” it was to be left all alone in the 
house. 

It was so very funny that he didn’t like 
it at all. The furniture seemed to have 
taken on a solemn, reproachful look and 
everything was painfully still. The old 
clock, to be sure, made an effort to be social; 
but it kept saying the same thing all the 
time: ‘‘ Tick, tick! Tick, tick!” Tom- 
mie felt no disposition to reply to its mo- 
notonous remarks. Indeed, he once or 
twice ordered it unceremoniously to ‘‘ Hush 
up!” But it paid not the least heed to his 
commands. 

*“'He began to feel very lonely. He 
wished that Bridget’s mother hadn’t had 
the cramps. He wondered if she would 
die. What did God do with all the people 


that died? Where was little Mamie Ruth- 


erford? Up in Heaven, he knew, and she 
was very happy. But where was Heaven? 
and how could she be happy without her 
mamma? He didn’t think it was nice at 
allwithout mammas. Hewantedhis. Oh! 
he wanted her so dreadfully. 

The more Tommie thought of getting 
along without mammas the more insup- 
portable became the thought, until at 
length he found himself crying bitterly. 

He looked at the little church where she 
took him every Sunday. It was a pretty 
little church; but he didn’t like it now. 
In the moonlight he could see the bell-rope 
hanging down from a smal) hole in the 
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ceiling above the porch. The sexton had 
once allowed him to pull that bell-rope, 
and he had enjoyed it hugely. It was:so 
easy. He had often proposed a repetition 
of the performance, when he and his 
mother were walking by; but, strangely 
enough, had never gained her consent. He 
wondered if she’d hear if he should ring it 
now. He wondered if she wouldn’t come 
running right straight home. 

Tommy walked slowly down-stairs, 
opened the front door, and looked out. It 
was a warm, sultry evening. Nota breath 
stirred the leaves in the tree-tops. ‘‘ Away 
off,” across the green, Hugh Ranlett sat in 
his doorway, discoursing what he imagined 
to be sweet sounds from his father’s violin. 
Not another sound broke the stillness. It 
was ‘‘awful lonesome.” If such a little 
matter as the ringing of the church-bell 
could avail to bring his mother home, why 
shouldn’t he try it. 

He did try it. Patter, patter went his 
little bare feet over the grassy common. 
His hands were on the rope. He pulled 
with all his might. He heard just the 
faintest little sound from the belfry above, 
and felt himself lifted off his feet and 
swinging helplessly in the air. 

“Here! What are you about?” 

It was Hugh Ranlett’s voice, and Hugh 
Ranlett’s self stood upon the lowest of the 
church steps, and his merry eyes were 
watching Tommie curiously. The little 
fellow had found his feet again, and stood 
rubbing his aching hands and feeling very 
much disposed to cry. 

‘* Didn’t know you was here,” he faltered. 
“ Fought you was playing on your mu- 
sics.” 

‘*So I was; but I saw you scudding along 
in your night-gown. You looked for all 
the world like a little white rabbit. What 
are you about?” 

“‘T want my mother.” 

‘Where is she?” 

“‘Down to Grandma Robson’s.” 

'“*And you’re ringing the meet’n-house 
bell for her to come home!” cried Hugh. 
“Did I ever!” 
He laughed so heartily that Tommie’s 
face brightened. He began to regard the 
matter as an excellent joke, and displayed 
his little white teeth appreciatively. 
“But you'll never make her hear that 
way,” said Hugh, when he had recovered 
his breath. ‘‘ Here, let me try.” 
**One, two, three, four, five, six.” Clear- 
ly and distinctly rang out the tones of the 
old bell upon the evening air. Tommy felt 
very sure that his mother would come now. 
He turned to say so to Hugh, who had so 
kindly proved himself a friend in need; 
but Hugh was nowhere to be seen. 
“Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!” Tommy 
heard the cry wonderingly. He hoped it 
wasn’t Grandma Robson’s house, or, at 
least, that his mother wouldn’t get all 
burned up. What were the people all 
rushing toward the church for? Oh, dear! 
If his mother only zould come. He began 
to cry. 
“‘T don’t see nothin’ that looks like a 
fire,” said Deacon Spikes, who came slowly 
along, panting with every step, rubbing 
his poor old eyes and peering curiously 
this way and that. 
“Nor more do I,” remarked Squire Coffin. 
“‘T don’t hear, see, nor smell a fire,” 
laughed good-natured Mrs. Ranlett. 
“Nor 1.” 
e Nor L” 
“‘Tt’s a hoax.” 
‘‘ Who rang that bell?” 
“‘That’s the question. There’s nobody 
here now,” replied Squire Coffin, gruffly. 
‘‘Phought I see something movin’ just 
this minute,” cried Deacon Spikes, slowly 
ascending the steps. ‘‘ Bless my heart! I 
do see something movin’. It’s a child.” 
‘A child!” roared Squire Coffin. 
‘What's a child doing there at this time 
of night? Where’s the fire, youngster?” 
‘*T dunno,” sobbed Tommie. 
‘¢ What do you want there?” 
‘‘T want my mother. Bridget’s gone.” 
- “Tear! dear!” exclaimed kind-hearted 
Mrs. Ranlett. ‘‘It’s Tommie Thompson. 
How in the world came he out here alone? 
In his nightie, too! Come here, darling, 
and tell Auntie all about it.” 

‘‘We'd better send down and speak to 
that engine. It’ll be up here in five min- 
utes,” remarked Squire Coffin. ‘The 
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whole village’ll be astir. You’re a very 
naughty boy, sir, and I’m afraid there'll be 
a fine.” 

Tommie didn’t know in the least whet a 
fine was; but he did know that he had 
somehow stumbled upon troublous times. 
He rushed into Mrs. Ranlett’s motherly 
arms and hid his face upon her shoulder. 

“‘You must be crazy, Squire,” said she, 
**to suppose for a moment that a little fel- 
low like this could do the mischief. 
’T would take a stronger pair of hands than 
these to ring that bell.” 

‘«Me and Hugh did it,” said Tommie, in 
a subdued tone. 

Mrs. Ranlett colored, but looked amused, 
nevertheless. 

** You and who ?” 

“*Me and Hugh. Hughie Ranlett. We 
ringed it.” 

‘““What possessed you?” inquired the 
Squire, roughly. 

*“*Cause we—'cause 
mother.” 

‘* And I declare if he hasn’t brought her,” 
laughed Mrs. Ranlett, as the little woman 
was seen in the distance, walking rapidly 
toward the common. She, too, had heard 
the bell, and thought at once of her cosy 
little dwelling. What if Bridget had care- 
lessly left a match within Tommy’s reach. 
She shuddered as she walked. 

But the house was standing just as she 
had left it. It was not even scorched. She 
breathed a deep sigh of thankfulness at 
this discovery. Then came the anxious look 
again. 

“Tommie must have been terribly 
frightened. Poor boy!” 

But her astonishment was unbounded 
when she descried a little white figure run- 
ning quickly toward her in the moonlight. 

‘“‘HereI am, Mamma, It’s me.” 

“You! Why Tommie, Tommie Thomp- 
son! What does this mean ?” 

‘‘Tringed the bell. Me and Hugh. 
Bridget’s mother was going to be deaded.” 

“But why did you ring the bell? I 
don’t understand.” 

‘‘For you to come home.” The child’s 
lip was quivering again. 

There was something both ludicrous and 
pathetic in the sight of white-robed Tom- 
mie Thompson, telling his little story in his 
simple, childlike way. Deacon Spikes 
rubbed his withered hands and declared it 
was the best joke of the season. Squire 
Coffin, thinking most opportunely of his 
own little grandson, remarked that Tommie 
was a bright boy; but such things must not 
occur every day. 

‘‘T know where the blame rightfully be- 
longs,” said he, glancing toward Mrs. Ran- 
lett; ‘‘but (with a magnanimous wave of 
the hand ) we’ll pass it over this once. I'll 
make it all right with the authorities—just 
for this once, remember.” 

Mrs. Ranlett, who happened (?) to be 
looking in quite another direction at the 
time, privately resolved to read her fun- 
loving son a lecture as soon as she reached 
home; but she said, very quietly: 

«* Just to think of that little scamp being 
so cunning!” 

And so the villagers dispersed, and Tom- 
mie was borne home triumphantly’ in his 
little mother’s arms. Valiant Tommie 
Thompson! He had fairly conquered cir- 
cumstances for once. Still there was so 
much of discomfort and a vague sense of 
fear mingled with his success that I do not 
think he will ever again be tempted to re- 
peat his exploit,- until stern necessity re- 
quires. 


I—wanted my 





MAX. 
A TRUE STORY ABOUT A REAL DOG. 
BY MARGERY DEAN. 


Max is a dog. Not a thousand-dollar 
pointer, such as I saw at the dog-show; nor 
a tiny little trembling creature that you can 
put in your pocket. There are some peo- 
ple who take a great deal of pride in the 
fact that they can carry their dogs in their 
pockets; but it is quite the last place I 
should wish to put mine. I don’t believe 
there is a giant in all your fairy-books who 
has a pocket big enough to hold Max; and 
I fancy he would feel it to be a terrible in- 
sult were he to be stowed away in that 
fashion. 

Max is a great big fellow, black and 








glossy, but for four white stockings and a 
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big white place on his breast, which the 
children call bis shirt-bosom. There is 
also a band of white around his netk, like 
a fur boa; and I came near forgetting to 
tell you that the.end of Max’s tail is white 
too, and always looks like a plume waving 
in the air. 

Max is a dog of high social position. 
His master is governor of the state in which 
he lives, and he, of course, associates with 
the best people. But he puts on no foolish 
airs on that account and is a true aristocrat 
in his bearing toward men and dogs, being 
kind and polite to all, but maintaining a 
dignity which is rather comical, but quite 
befitting the first dog in the state. 


A few years ago he thought (and don’t you 
think that he was right?) that a dog ought 
to have his choice of a home; and he made 
up his mind to leave his old home and find 
anew one. I’m sorry to say that he didn’t 
bid his master good-bye; but walked quict- 
ly away from him and took up his abode in 
another house. Twice he was sent back; but 
he would not stay, and then the governor 
bought him. In the plainest of dog lan- 
guage, Max said he wanted to live where 
there were children, who would care for 
him and for whom he could care. You 
may be sure that the children returned this 
love and affection, and made friends at 
once with the great dog who showed such 
fondness for them. 

Dogs are all wonderful creatures and 
very knowing; and Max hasa wise way of 
looking as though he knew everything that 
is to be learned, and could even talk, if he 
chose to. But Max’s actions must take the 
place of words; and, as some of his doings 
are very smart for a dog, I will tell you of 
them. 

He is a traveler and has seen something 
of the world. He went to Long Branch 
once by express; and what do you think he 
traveled in? A dry-goods box! You see 
somebody stole him and sent him off, and 
he didn’t hear his own name for months. 
But he found some children, and they 
named him Carlo; and I have heard that he 
seemed very content and happy, though he 
must have known that there were some 
other children mourning for Inm and 
searching after him. One day he came face 
to face with his lost master and old play- 
mates, and there was a very funny meeting. 
When they said ‘‘ Max,” he jumped on to 
them and kissed and pawed them, and al- 
most tore the boys’ clothes to pieces. And 
you may imagine the children hugged him 
pretty hard and were as glad as he 
was. 

Max spent two summers at Newport, at 
bis master’s country-seat. One day, when 
they were livingin the city, his mistress 
took the children off for an excursion, 
leaving Max behind. He thought the mat- 
ter over, and concluded that they must 
have all gone to Newport again, and with- 
out him. He made up his mind to go after 
them; and he trotted down to the wharf 
where the steamboat lay. The captain 
said he walked on board with the other 
passengers and quietly laid down in a 
corner. 

At every stopping-place the sailors tried 
to coax him ashore; but he would not 
move till the boat reached Newport. Here, 
of his own accord, he left the steamer, and 
trotted briskly up the wharf, and off to his 
old home, three miles away. Poor Max! 
He must have had a weary day of it, for he 
found his master’s cottage closed and 
silent. Five minutes before the last boat 
was to start he was seen coming down the 
wharf, looking very sad and sober. He 
went on board, and there remained till he 
reached home, when he jogged disappoint- 
edly to his own kennel]. I think he must 
have gone to sleep full of wonder and grief 
that he had been deserted and that he had 
failed to find his friends. 

It is not often that Max is left out of any 
good times; for the children will not be 
separated from him, even foraday. There 
is hardly a night when he does not sleep by 
the bed of one of his young masters, 
though it is forbidden him to sleep in the 
house. But he knows very well that, if he 
lingers near the door till everything is quiet, 
Master Lincoln will creep softly down, 
open the door, and take him in. Some- 
times, if a member of the family is late to 
breakfast, he will find, on coming down, 
Max sitting upright in his chair, with a 
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napkin tied under his chin, and helping 
himself with his paw to whatever is passed 
him, and behaving better thau some chil- 
drén twice his age. 

I think the nicest thing in Max, next to 
his love for little folks, is his affection for 
a neighbor of his—a little white dog, not a 
quarter as big as himself. This dog, being 
rather delicate, was not allowed to eat 
meat; and one day he walked into Max’s 
house and before his face and eyes carried 
off a bone which Max had carefully laid by 
for his own lunch. What do you suppose 
Max didto him? Why, nothing atall then; 
but after that, when he was fed, he would 
divide his food into two portions, eat half 
of it, and, taking the other half in his 
mouth, would carry it over to the little dog 
and put it down in his house. Many a nice 
bone Max carried to his neighbor, and he 
always sat down and watched him while 
he ate it. I think Max could teach a les- 
son of generosity to a good many children 
and some men and women. 

A cruel man once fired off a pistol ut 
Max, frightening him so that he has since 
been very much afraid when he smells pow- 
der or sees firearms. Even a fire-cracker 
sends him into the furthest room of the 
house, where he crawls under the bed and 
lies trembling with fear. Fourth of July 
is a terrible day to him; and it half spoils 
the children’s fun to see poor Max, with 
his tail between his legs and his head hang- 
ing down, while he shakes with terror at 
every report of a torpedo. But you would 
never call him a coward, could you watch 
him on the beach or shore, when the boys 
are swimming or the children bathing. 
Sometimes he sits for hours in the water, 
with his head and ears up, watching every 
movement and seeming to say: ‘‘I am tak- 
ing care of you and wiil not let you 
drown.” 

Sometimes the children tease him by pre- 
tending to fall over into the water; and at 
the first splash Max springs, ready to bring 
them ashore with his teeth, if need be, and 
joining heartily in the frolic when he finds 
they are making fun of him. 

Nothing makes him happier than to have 
tiny fingers pull his shining black curls, or 
a little head use him for a pillow, when he 
will lie very still and let the baby take a 
nap. Sometimes the children ride him as 
they would a horse, and he is quite proud of 
hisload. He does a great many things very 
funny to see. He will eat cookies off his 
nose. How do vou suppose a dog can eat 
off his own nose? Max would show you 
very quickly if you were to put on his nose 
a bit of cake or cracker. He gives his great 
head a toss, sends the cake flying in the air, 
and catches it as it is falling. He takes the 
children’s lunches to school and will carry 
a hat in his mouth. But there is one thing 
he does which is very naughty, though 
amusing. In the winter he goes bounding 
through the snow, half wild with joy at the 
sound of the sleigh-bells; but he never likes 
to see anything hanging from a sleigh. He 
will bark at a fur robe as if it were really 
a wolf, instead of merely a skin; and ifa tail 
hangs over behind, he catches hold of it, 
sometimes pulling the whole robe into the 
snow. Off he contentedly walks and look- 
ing as if he had just killed a dreadful wild 
beast and must go for another. 

When Sunday comes, Max puts on his 
wisest and most solemn face and walks 
soberly into Sunday-school, with a funny 
pat, pat on the floor, that makes the schol- 
ars laugh. Everybody knows him in the 
town where he lives, and he gets a cheerful 
‘‘Hallo, Max!” and a pat on his head 
wherever he goes. Sometimes, if he is not 
noticed and wishes to be petted, he walks 
up to a person and puts his big paw on his 
knee, and looks up, as much as to say: 
‘*Why don’t you say good-morning to me 
and give me a rub?” 

‘*Max,” I said to him just now, ‘‘I am 
writing about youfor the children. If you 
have anything to say about it, speak!” 

Max spoke with such a sudden and loud 
bark that [jumped and made a blot on my 
paper, and here he sits wagging his tail and 
looking as if he was very glad to be intro- 
duced to you. 








A POLITICAL orator, speaking of a certain 
general whom he admired, said he was always 
on the field of battle where the bullets were the 
thickest. ‘‘Where was that?’ ‘In the am- 
munition wagon.”’ 
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THE SPRING ON HOUSE ISLAND 
MANCHESTER. 


BENEATH salt waves, at depths unknown, 
In hidden seams the streamlets ran ; 
Through rocky clefts their waters rose, 
This ragged gorge to smooth and span. 


The circumvented ocean rails, 
And storms the basin at its brim ; 
Its face without a wrinkle smiles— 
It keeps the fort, that granite rim ; 


While, at the thundering billows’ base, 
Which quivers as they rave and beat, 
With answer soft it trickles down 

In endless bounty from its seat. 


The dog-star, raging on its way, 
Makes of the earth a withered leaf ; 
A mote within the scorching ray 
That smites afar the field and reef. 


The flowers fall with the sinking wells, 
The grass grows yellow on the plain, 
Sun-strickep men drop by the way, 
The cattle’s low is prayer for rain. 


As mocking with their draught of brine, 
The ample tides still ebb and flow, 
Across the bay, ’mid shifting winds, 
Again my reeling boat I row. 


My spring’s clear look unchanged apears, 
Its level the horizon’s line ; 

Holding its cup at Nature’s door, 

Of better drink than cellared wine. 


Supply how constant and serene ! 
Reflection of some heavenly mood, 
Set even with the arching sky, 
Unlowered like Niagara's flood. 


Oh! find thy level in my heart, 

Thou living fountain of the soul ; 
The ceaseless craving in me cool 

And make my stony breast thy bowl! 


Then, on this sounding main of life, 
As each wayfarer passes by, 

My silent offering for his thirst 
Shall be thy grace and purity. 


—Rev. C. A. BarTOL, in ‘‘ Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser.’’ 








OYSTER CULTURE IN NEW 
HAVEN. 


WE speak of the money used and invested 
by our own citizens, irrespective and ex- 
clusive of that used in bringing oysters to 
this port from Virginia for planting in our 
waters, in which work another very large 
sum isemployed. The planting of Virginia 
oysters in our waters has been done for very 
many years: and what was formerly useless 
ground under water is now a fruitful field, 
not exactly blooming with the rose, but a 
means in the production and raising of 
countless numbers of delicious valves. We 
propose to speak here of the business of 
growing oysters—raising the ‘‘natives.” 
This is done with so much success as to be 
an important feature, and one adding con- 
siderably to the ‘‘current funds” in the 
hands of our people, besides being the 
means of affording the delicious “‘ natives” at 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. less price 
than before this ‘‘oyster culture” com- 
menced. 

There are different kinds of grounds, 
which have to be treated differently. Some 
is stony, some sandy, and some is mud-land, 
either soft or hard. and some is covered 
with ‘‘ eel-grass.” That covered with ‘eel- 
grass” is not of much account. The sandy 
bottom and hard bottom require less labor 
than the others. The oyster grounds ex- 
tend all over the harbor, in the ‘‘ Cove” and 
at ‘‘ Lighthouse Point,” and along down the 
coast far out from the shore, and all or 
nearly all of it has been taken up and 
secured. To give an idea of how the cul- 
ture of oysters is done, we will take, for in- 
stance, the method in use by some of those 
who were among the first who commenced 
the culture of “natives” from the seed, and 
who have spent for labor alone many thou- 
sands of dollars, and upon Jand which, be- 
fore they took hold of it, was a ‘‘ barren 
waste” under water. We are told that it 
used to be considered impracticable to raise 
oysters upon mud bottom; but here are 
some of the facts in that connection, and 
we will speak of the land upon which the 
young oysters are raised, where it is mud 
bottom, and too soft even to bear up an 
oyster. The bottom is prepared for the 
cultivation of the ‘‘crop,” and the first 
operation is to put on sav a hundred and 
fifty cubic yards of gravel or sand to each 
acre of ground, which forms a crust on the 
top of the mud sufficient to support the 
oyster during its growth and maturity. 
After the sand or gravel is well settled and 
the crust formed, then the whole surface is 
covered with dry oyster-shells—that is, 
those without. slime—just before the spawn- 
ing season of the oyster (which is during 
the month of July), so that when the spawn 
is thrown off it floats and catches upon 
these shells which have been placed there, 
and the oyster at once begins to form. At 
this time (and subsequently until the oyster 
assumes some size) if the shells are dis- 
turbed the small oysters are destroyed; and 
not only all the labor lost, but the shells 
have to be all caught up with tongs and re- 
moved to the shore to dry before they are 
fit for further use, as after the shells have 
been in the water a while they become 
coated with a kind of slime, and when so 
coated no spawn will adhere. In.order to 
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protect these small oysters from being dis- 
turbed by innocent parties who go to take 
clams, mussels, etc., the grounds are 
‘‘staked out”; and, also, to protect the oys- 
ters on that and other parts of the ground from 
‘‘oyster thieves,” watchmen are employed, 
whose duty it is to patrol, night and day, 
the entire grounds. And if any one gets in- 
side of those stakes they are ordered off, as 
the ‘‘tonging for clams” destroys the 
young oysters which are setting and grow- 
ing. There is no objection to parties gath- 
ering all the clams, mussels, etc., they de- 
sire, if they will keep on the ‘‘clam 
grounds,” of which there are an abundance, 
upon which the oysters do not grow; but 
when they get on the grounds which have 
been so carefully prepared the ‘‘ oyster 
cultivator ” feels that they might as well go 
into his fields and rake over where his 
young and tender crops are growing. After 
the second year the oysters have grown so 
that they become very thick and ‘‘ matted 
together” and have to be removed. Thev 
are now in ‘‘ bunches,” which ‘‘ bunches” 
are caught up and scattered on other 
grounds, which have been prepared for 
them, where they have a chance to ‘‘ spread 
themselves” and get ready for the market, 
which is after the third or fourth year. As 
the oysters grow (there being many fre- 
quently on one old shell), the old shell is 
“crumbled to pieces,” and the oysters left 
are what are called ‘‘single oysters.” The 
cultivators of oysters in the harbor were 
very much annoyed in other years by the 
mud which the ‘‘mud-machines,” or ‘‘dig- 
gers,” for ‘“‘ deepening the channel,” caused, 
as the light mud which floated upon the 
young oysters destroyed thousands of 
bushels, and thousands of dollars were lost 
from that cause alone. The dead oysters 
had to be caught up and the ground ‘‘re- 
stocked”; but that has been remedied ina 
measure by a law passed by the legislature, 
which compels the dumping of the mud 
outside the harbor. This business of oys- 
ter culture is now increasing very rapidly, 
and all ground suitable for the prosecution 
of it is rapidly being made use of, prepared 
in this way. Tens of thousands of bushels 
of shells have been scattered over these 
grounds this season, which, if the ‘‘young 
oysters set” and the shells are not dis- 
turbed, willin three or four years furnish 
for the market delicious native oysters in 
greatly-increased abundance. 

Like any other business, this of oyster 
culture has its disappointments, and from 
circumstances beyond control. Some years 
the spawn does not adhere as readily as ut 
other times to the shells, and so few young 
oysters are ‘‘set,” and then it is the ‘‘ bar- 
ren year.” Then, unless a vigilant watch is 
kept, persons go at night and catch them 
up. Then there is the ‘‘borer,” ‘star- 
fish,” and other ‘‘animals of the deep,” 
who destroy them. The borer drills a hole 
in the shell and sucks the life of the oyster; 
the star-fish encloses its numerous legs 
about the oyster, and also sucks its life; 
so that in this way immense numbers 
of bushels are destroyed—some years more 
than others—so that the business is quite 
uncertain and precarious and attended 
with considerable anxiety and hard work.— 
New Haven Journal and Courier. 





DEACONESSES. 


As ‘‘woman’s work” is now engaging, 
more than ever before, the attention of our 
denomination, the subject of deaconesses 
may very properly invite a candid consid- 
eration. That the primitive churches had 
such officers is quite certain, if the testi- 
mony of Church historians can be relied 
on. Mosheim, in Eccl. History, First Cent., 
Vol.I, p. 91, says: ‘* The Eastern churches 
elected deaconesses, and chose for that pur- 
pose matrons or widows of eminent sanc- 
tity, whe also administered to the neces-’ 
sities of the poor and performed several 
other offices that tended to order and 
decency in the church.” Other respectable 
ecclesiastical historians confirm this testi- 
mony. Clemens of Alexandria, who wrote 
in the second century, discourses at large 
on deaconesses, and quotes from the third 
and fifth chapters of Paul’s First Epistle to 
Timothy as authority for employing their 
services. Jerome, who wrote in the fourth 
century, says deaconesses were generally 
found in the Eastern Church. Pliny, the 
consul of Bithynia, in his letter to the 
Emperor Trajan, speaking of the Christians 
(Anno Domini 106), makes mention of two 
females put to the torture by him, and says 
they were called mistresses or female dea- 
conesses. 

The evidence is sufficiently clear that 
deaconesses did exist in the primit ve 
churches. The more important question 
with us is, was their appointment author- 
ized by the Word of God? 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Church at Rome, 
says: ‘‘I commend unto you Phebe, our sis- 
ter, which is a (diakonon, a deaconess) serv- 
ant of the Church in Cenchrea; that ye re- 
ceive her in-the Lord as becoming saints, 
and that ye assist her in whatsoever busi- 
ness she hath need of you; forshe hath been 


a succorer of many and of myself also” 


(Rom. xvi, 1, 2). This good sister must have 
been a deaconess in one of the churches at 
Cenchrea in Paul’s day, otherwise he would 
not have spoken of her in terms so fully 
implying his approbation. He commends 
her to the Roman Christians as wortty of 


their love and sympathy, because she had 
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so well and effectually fulfilled her duties 
as a deaconess or an officer of the Church. 

Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, 
says: ‘‘I entreat thee, also, true yoke-fel- 
low, help those women which labored with 
me in the Gospel.” ‘‘ Those women,” com- 
mentators generally believe to be dea- 
conesses, whose labors were commended to 
special re 

This office of deaconess is indispensable 
to the welfare of the Church. We all know 
that among us there are constantly occur- 
ring cases where men should not and can 
never with propriety interpose, and where 
our sisters can go, with very great advan- 
tage to the interest of religion. We recog- 
nize the plain duties of our deacons in Visit- 
ing the sick, administering to the necessities 
of the poor. By far the greater portion of 
all these classes are females. They need 
personal attention, as well as pecuniary aid. 
This service could be rendered far nfore 
satisfactorily by deaconesses. 

In all our well-organized and well-trained 
churches we have this service performed by 
self-appointed sisters. They see the need 
of such offices. Their benevolence prompts 
them to action, and they ought to have the 
approval of the churches to cheer them in 
their ‘‘ works of faith and labors of love.” 

In my own two churches our deacon- 
esses have the entire control of all money 
matters; and I can testify that they are al- 
ways prompt, not only in visiting the sick, 
ministering to the wants of the needy, 
but are always first and foremost in lending 
their aid and contributions to sustain our 
missionary enterprises.—Tnue Rev. G. H. 
NortHam (Baptist), of Nomini, Virginia, in 
“ The Religious Herald.” 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


WHEN enemies threaten 
With musket or fist, 

The way to resist them 
Is—not to resist. 





Sound Copperhead doctrine | 
And so they assume 

The way to resumption 
Is—not to resume, 


As Hendricks and Tilden 
These doctrines affect, 
The way to elect them 
Is—not to elect. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF GENESIS. 


You are invited to observe (and this is 
the one point which I propose to bring 
before you) that, although Moses wrote the 
first chapter of Genesis. it is certain that in 
the authorship of the Ten Commandments 
he had no share whatever. They were ex- 
clusively the work (as the two tables on 
which they were originally written were 
exclusivly the workmanship) of God, The 
record on this head is altogether express 
and unmistakable: ‘* The tables were writ- 
ten on both sides. On the one side and on 
the other were they written. And the 
tables were the work of God, and the 
writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables.” 

You will have already anticipated all I 
would further say. In the Fourth Com- 
mandment God bas seen fit to pledge 
himself to the historical truth of the first 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. This is a 
fact with which every child is familiar. 
The seventh day is to be kept holy, ‘‘ for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in themis.” Here, 
then, God solemnly sets his seal to the 
Mosaic narrative of creation. He recapit- 
ulates the essential feature of it—viz., that 
the work was a six days’ work, and, more- 
over, a work of precisely such a nature as 
in Genesis is described. The reference, in 
fact, to this first chapter of Genesis is unmis- 
takable and undeniable. Here, then, we are 
presented with the extraordinary spectacle 
of Almighty God providing for the authorit 
of the first page of his own Book by oF 
emnly adding his seal to it; not by the 
hand or agency of another, but with his 
own hand or, at least, his own “ finger.” 
Jehovah (I say it for the last time), Almighty 
God, without any intervention of man 
whatever—the divine element, for once— 
and for once operating alone, so as to silence 
cavil and shut up unbelief effectually—the 
Divine element, I say, without the slightest 
admixture of the human element, hath de- 
liberately singled out the Mosaic history of 
the world’s creation as the one passage 
supremely worthy (or else pre-eminently 
in need) of his own eternal and effectual 
sanction. No other part of the historical 
Scriptures is adverted to in the course of 
the Ten Commandments but this. But for 
this God comes down from Heaven. He 
singles it out. He makes comments upon 
it. He rehearses it. He draws practical 
inference from it. He interweaves it with 
his imperishable law. And the result is 
solemnly deposited by God’s own express 
command within the ark, beneath the mer- 
cy seat, under the shadow of the wings of 
the cherubim; reserved in the holy of 
holies, alike of the tabernacle and of the 
temple. For ‘‘the priests at the dedica- 
tion of the temple brought in the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord unto his place, into 
the oracle of the house, to the most holy 
place, even under the wings of the cheru- 
bims; for the cherubims spread forth their 
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There was nothing in the ark save the two 
tables of stone which Moses put there at 
Horeb.”"—JoHN W. Burcon, in ‘‘ The 
Churchman.” 


GERMAN HEALTH AND HABITS. 


So much. has been said about the health 

of Munich that a little article in the Nach- 

richten with regard to the mortality of ¢hil- 

dren (or, rather, babies) attracted my atten- 

tion. This account, which is taken from 

medical statistics, shows that Munich re- 

joices in a high number of births compared 

to her population; that these new-born chil- 

dren are as fresh and healthy as new-born 

children in other cities in and out of Ger- 

many; also, that the deaths of children 

some years old do not outnumber those of 

the same age in other cities. The medical 

authorities say this mortality of children 

during the first year of life is owing to 

the fact that the mothers do not nurse 
their children. Out of every 100 of 
these babies robbed of their mother’s milk 
60 die; while out of every 100 nursed by 
their mother only 10 die. Neither the air, 

water, nor climate of Munich is at fault; 
but the mothers .themselves. The med- 
ical advisers state that-it is also not 

essential that the mothers drink (as wet 

nurses seem to think necessary) three or 
four liter of beer each day; but to eat nour- 

ishing food, etc. A ‘‘liter” is a measure 
containing at least one and a quarter quarts. 

Some wet nurses drink six liter, and I have 
heard of one who drinks nine. These re- 
marks as to the ignorance of mothers led 
me to a recollection of the fact that physiol- 
ogy, in any important sense, is not a part of 
female education in German schools any- 
where, so far as I bave been able to ascer- 
tain; and German women are not, so far as 
I have heard, specially intelligent on that 
score. The good health of German fami- 
lies, compared to that of our own, is due 
largely to more reasonable habits in cloth- 
ing the body, taking out-of-door exercise, 
and Jess luxurious indulgence in-doors, 
especially with respect to food and delib- 
eration in eating it. A German family does 
not allow itself to be disturbed at the din- 
ner-hour, any more than a Puritan family 
would permit interruption at morning 
prayers. Hence the good digestion and the 
good nature which are characteristics of 
this people above all others. The 
health which comes of good digestion 
enables them to endure with impuni- 
ty many violations of physiological 
law which Americans could not en- 
. dure, if they would. This robustness serves 
to give them a capacity for withstanding 
vile odors, without the slightest disturbance, 
which is most remarkable. It is not unfair 
to say that throughout Germany the matter 
of ventilation oa drainage is highly prim- 
itive and sometimes shocking. People will 
sit in public edifices en masse in an atmos- 
phere that could be compared to Limburger 
cheese, for thickness of odor; whatis more, 
sleep in apartments reeking with the foul 
odors of water-closets without drainage, 
and seem physically indifferent to them—all 
from that sound digestion which comes 
of simple diet, slow eating, and rest after 
dinner, such as we are strangers to. So it 
is not owing to our ignorance or the intel- 
ligence of the Germans that the latter are 
more healthy: but to certain good and sim- 
ple habits which we have neglected.—(Qor- 
respondence of the Cincinnati Commercial. 








HOW TO “ENJOY POOR HEALTH.” 


THE continual depression of a low con- 
dition is one of the trials that come to 
many. Children show it in a perpetual 
fretfulness and crying; and their elders 
sometimes envy them for their power of in- 
dulging in tears. It is a very bad sign 
when every one seems to be unpleasant. A 
clever old lady once said: ‘‘If one person 
is cross, I suppose he is out of temper; if 
two people are cross, I still think it may be 
their fault; but if everybody is cross I go 
to my medicine-chest.” Probably it is the 
lot of more than half the world to go about 
and do their work in life under the pressure 
of undefined or defined ailment, needing a 
continual exertidn to keep good-tempered 
and active. In most cases resolution and an 
endeavor not to be disagreeable to others is 
the best remedy. It is much better and 
wiser not to give way, unless we know that 
serious consequences will result from dis- 
regard. There are symptoms not to be 
neglected. Butif we give way to the un- 
important indisposition, and nurse and 
make much of it, we give it an advantage 
over us, we magnify it in imagina- 
tion; and, besides the immediate duty left 
undone, we disqualify ourselves for future 
exertion, by promoting languor, laziness, 
and nervousness. Moreover, oftenthe very 
exertion, by turning the course of the 
thoughts, actually works a cure. Remem- 
ber, too, it is a very suspicious circumstance 
when an ailment makes a duty seem intol- 
erable, but shrinks into nothing on the an- 
nouncement of a pleasure. It is quite true 
our nerves and our wills are so mixed up 
together that, even when we hate ourselves 
for it, we get well for what we like, and the 
only revenge we can take is to force our- 
selves to do the thing we don’t like, whether 
we feel up to itornot; and if we once begin 
to do it heartily it will be as good a cure as 
the pleasure. This is not advising any tri- 











that. It is too precious to be sacrificed to | 
carelessness, willfulness, fashion, or amuse- 
ment; though sometimes there are higher 
services that require it to be disregarded. A | 
child nursing a sick parent, a wife accom- 
panying her husband, and, again, those who 
are called to work for God’s service often 
have to put their personal risk of damaged 
health out of the question. It is all a mat- 
ter of comparison, duty, and obedience.— 
Charlotte M Yonge. 





THE PERSIAN’S LOVE FOR 
FLOWERS. 


Very beautiful is the Persian’s love for 
flowers. In Bombay I found the Parsees 
use the Victoria Gardens chiefly to walk in, 
“*to eat the air’—“ to take a constitutional,” 
as we say. Their enjoyment of it was 
heartily animal. The Hindu would stroll un- 
steadfastly through it, attracted from flower 
to flower—not by its form or color, but its 
scent. He would pass from plant to plant, 
snatching at the flowers and crushing them 
between his fingers, and taking stray sniffs 
at the ends of his fingers, as if he were 
taking snuff. His pleasure in the flowers 
was utterly sensual. Presently a true Per- 
sian, in flowing robe of blue and on his 
head his sheep-skin hat— 

Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of Kara-Kul”— 
would saunter in, and stand and meditate 
over every flower he saw, and always as if 
half in vision. And when at last the vision 
was fulfilled, and the ideal flower he was 
seeking found, he would spread his mat and 
sit before it until the setting of the sun, and 
then pray before it, and fold up his mat again 
and go home. And the next night, and 
night after night, until that particular flower 
faded away, he would return to it, and bring 
his friends in ever-increasing troops to it, 
and sit and sing and play the guitar or lute 
before it; and they would altogether pray 
there, and after prayer still sit before it, sip- 
ping sherbet, and talking the most hilarious 
and shocking scandal, late into the moon- 
light; and so again and again every evening, 
until the flower died. Sometimes, by way 
of a grand finale, the whole company would 
suddenly rise before the flower and serenade 
it, together with an ode from Hafiz, and de- 
part. This is the true esthetic enjoyment 
of flowers, of which those can know notbing 
who introduce them impertinently into pic- 
tures or poems, or about houses, or in any 
way outrage their historical associations or 
their individuality. —GroRGE Brrpwoop, in 
‘“* The Atheneum.” 








Bisuop McQvarD ON THE EVILS OF THE 
Day.—Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, 
speaks severely on the evils of the day. The 
Bishop says: ‘‘ The dangers from which the 
early settlers were exempt are now crowding 
onus. A population ashamed to work; large 
numbers of young men brought up in idle- 
ness in a country that has no place for 
drones; professional office-seekers, with ed- 
ucation enough to be mischievous when 
not employed: frightful -increase in the 
buying and selling of votes at the ballot- 
box, without shame on the part of the 
buyer or seller; peculation and the barter- 
ing of official patronage and influence 
among the highest officials of the Govern- 
ment; abounding immorality among the 
people; disregard of the indissolubility of 
the marriage tie; neglect of wholesome 
discipline in the family, and the consequent 
ill-directed training of children, tell us that 
the essential conditions of self-government 
are growing weak and passing away.” 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT., warranted for 29 

ears and never u bottle returned. It also cures 

. Colic, Sore Throat, Cu 
d External -—" — by the Druggists. 


(@Z™ Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 





Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
“i cheapest Brace made. 


a ) Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 





m Mr ° 
\ HZ $1.50 and chest mesure. 


¢@” Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 
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EA SINGLE 
Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plaster, 


for local pains, lameness, soreness, weakness, numb- 
ness, and inflammation of the lungs, liver, kidneys, 
spleen, bowels, bladder, heart, and muscles, is equal 
to an army of doctors and acres of plants and shrubs. 
Price 25 cents. Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt 


of price by ‘ 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolers. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 














Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 
Druggiste sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a ckage of apy color will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 30 cents. 
LS, RICHARDSON & OO., Burlington. Vt. 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM FAD. 









Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; bas strong medical en- 
dorsements ; light. porous, healtny, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Roems, 8l5 Broadway. 
Factory. 61 Hudson &t , New York. P.-O. Box 2536. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 
reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


-ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS. No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for. and preventive 
of malaria, in aldits 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sear Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &¢.. &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 

Ask your druggist 
# for it. For Certifi- 
4 cates.read little blue 
book, Hnemy in the 
Air. P 












TRADE-MARE. 
Wi, F. KIDDER & €0., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 82 Fehn Street, N. ¥. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


PIU MM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’s 
Specialty. Terms modeiace. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“ITthank God that I have never takena dose of 
morphine since Il began your treatment. Lam com- 
pletely cured, thanks to you, sir. and to your Spoecial- 
ty. The question is solved in a nutshell—4 botties of 
ty and Freedom, or 15 year’ of Morphia and 
wery. WHICH? Truly and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio ” 

Enclose two stamps forreply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Sh «us 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they ace 
ashamed to carry them look just as cood as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leat r. 

No poe will be without it after one trial. Bew :-e 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 











R F. BROWN & ©O.. Bosto-~ 








Address, D 








two wings over the place of the ark.... 


fling with health, No one has a right to do 
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R. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, tndianay 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=--Sent Free, 


a 
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Tusurance, 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO 
OF CHICAGO. 


Ovr readers will find in another col- 
umn the statement of the AMERICAN 
InsvuRANCE Company of Chicago, Ill., a 
‘sound farmers’ insurance company, which 
‘guarantees protection to its policyholders. 
As is mentioned in the statement of the 
company, attempts have been made upon 
the management of the American to 
induce it to take general and special 
risks; but every such attempt has 
been firmly resisted, and the company 
steadily refused all business except that to 
which it has been heretofore devoted. In 
1871, when Chicago was laid in ashes and 
so many insurance companies were brought 
to grief, the American stood unharmed in 
the midst of the general ruin, the only 
company in Chicago which maintained its 
standing, although its own office was 
burned and many of its records were 
destroyed; but its securities were left 
unscathed. It must be borne in mind 
that the American, by adhering to its 
conservative s¥siem, cannot, under any 
circumstances, incur a loss by one fire 
of more than five thousand dollars, which 
makes it the safest of all companies in ex- 
istence for the policy-holder. Looking at 
the business of the American for the past 
five years, we find a steady progression in 
the number of policies issued, which is the 
best evidence that could be offered of the 
confidence of the public in its system and 
its managers. The number of policies 
issued in 1870 was 10,682, and in 1875 
41,625. The American commenced busi- 
ness in Chicago in 1859, and has steadily in- 
creased up to the present time, it being 
confessedly the leading insurance com- 
pany of the whole world making a specialty 
of Farm Insurance. On the ist of July it 
had 157,045 policies in force, covering prop- 
erty to the extent of $165,899,435, of 7 which 
$125,000,000 is strictly farm property. 
The total receipts of the company during 
the last six months, according to the pub 
lished report, were $371,694,000. 

The board of directors.of the American 
includes some of the staunchest and best- 
known business men of Chicago. Mr. H. 
Z. Culver, a man of wealth and business 
integrity, is the president, and Mr. Charles 
L. Currier, a thoroughly well-educated in- 
surance expert, is the secretary. 











ANOTHER UDDERZOOK AFFAIR. 


An Udderzook conspiracy has been 
brought to naught in Missouri. In the 
summer of 1874 a man named Folk in- 
sured his life for $10,000 in the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for the 
benefit of his wife, the premium being paid 
by an intimate friend named Mosely. 
The next winter Folk disappeared. His 
gun and coat were found on the ice on the 
river and Mrs. Folk became convinced that 
he had been drowned. His body was 
advertised for, and a man came forward 
who decfared he had recognized Folk in 
a corpse that was taken out of the river 
when the ice broke up in the spring. Ap- 
plication was made for the payment of the 
money; but the suspicions of the agents 
were aroused and they declined. Mosely 
was suspected of having arranged the de- 
tails of the fraud and he was ‘‘shadowed 
by the detectives.” Finally, information 
of the whereabouts of Folk himself was 
obtained, and about a week ago he was 
found in acabin in Prairie County, Ark. 
He was brought back to his mourning wife, 
and the two, with their friend Mosely, are 
now domesticated in the St. Louis Jail, 
awaiting trial. 


BOSTON FIRES. 


Tue record of the past year in the num- 
ber of fires and the amount of loss by fires 
compares very favorably with that of 


former years: 
NUMBER OF ALARMS. 





May, 1873, to 1874 ...0.0 scccsces 720, including 233 stills. 
May, 1874, t0 1875.....cccccccsees 702, including 244 stiils. 
May, 1875, to 1876... ........00. 483, including 140 stil!s- 
LOSS ON BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. 
Buildings. Contents. Total. 
May, 1873, to 1874. .$1,134,835 95 $2,295,546 55 $3,430,282 50 
May, 1874, to 1875., 424,979 00 792,524.09 1,228,403 00 
May, 1875, to 1876.. 152,810 00 383,462 00 541,272 00 


INSURANCE ON BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. 
Buildings. Contents. Total. 
May, 1873, to 1874. .$1,341.476 45 $2,102,274 32 $3,443,740 75 
May, 1874, to 1875.. 1,758,939 00  1,918,06900 3,677,00860 
May, 1875, to 1876.. 1,348,92500. 1,727,58800 3,076,483 00 
ALARMS. 

Number of telegraph fires.........cceccsssceseccssccs 322 
Number of telegraph false...............6.eceseceees 2 
Number of telegraph needless..........-...es cess 
Fireseatinguished without giving a publicalarm.. 0 





THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. John E. Dewitt and the elec- 
tion of Mr. James Buell as president of the 
United States Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Dewitt, who has been made president of 
the Union Mutual Life, of Augusta, Me., 
retains his pecuniary interest in the United 
States Life, with the position of consulting 
director—whatever that may mean, as dis- 
tinguished from any other kind of director. 
Mr. Buell, the new president of the United 
States Life, is a well-known bank president 
of acknowledged capacity and experience. 
His peculiar talent for life management is, 
however, yet to be developed. But his 
friends have entire confidence in his talents 
and integrity. 


—One hundred members of the New 
York Firemen’s Association will leave this 
city on the afternoon of Sept. 5th, to take 
part in the firemen’s parade in Philadelphia 
on Sept. 8th. They will wear the old Fire 
Department uniform and will take with 
them an old-fashioned ‘‘ goose-necked”’ en- 
gine and a silver hose-carriage belonging to 
Engine Company No. 38 of the old Fire 
Department. They expect to stay in Phil 
adelphia three days, lodging at the Inter- 
national Hotel. Connor’s Band will accom- 
pany them. The officers of the organiza- 
tion are Eugene Ward, president, and 
Robert Wright and G. W. Williams secre- 
taries. 


INSURANCE. 


NICKERBOCKED 








LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 
i received ey Marine Risks fro! 


m 
ist January, 3ist December, 1875. $5,840,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked o: ff ist 





I ec ccneicinsensdevenmmnes secccces Syhddydt2 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 7 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
ks, norupon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1870, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........006 oe 96,123,134 68 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... —_—_ 


ne Com ay nae hosetowtng Aare, 
ted Bea and State ew 


City, Bank, and othe: t Re 10, 
ih. phn by Stocks and otherwise. 2,54 
Real and Mo es... 2 


Estate and Bonds 000 00 

Interest. and sundry notes and claims due 
e Company, es! Bcccccsesec ccs 087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie...... 2,076,360 50 
Gaah tm Bank........ cocccccecccesce e0ecccecce 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 &2 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of Februar; next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certiti- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of i st and red tion will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the {th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES, 
3 D JON WILl EB 
BS DENNIS, GORDON W- BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. MOORM, DK CHAUNCRY 
HENRY COI ARLES P. BUR. ETT 





LOWELL HOLBROOK, GaAs, i MARSHALL, 
A VID GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
ANIMLS. MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ANDES VALAKE 
ILLIAM BE. DODGE, SpoLPH OYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. AM T. SACKETT, 
THO F. YOUNGS, BoR ce GRAY, 
JUHN ELLIOTT, 
JO. BS LOW, LETT, SAMUEL H SON 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





27 YEARS’ 
Successful Experience 


Union Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MAINE. 


ORCANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE: 
No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLUP, Secretary. 
GROES ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS.}3 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 


Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000. 


Total payments to policyholders since organization 
nearly 


NINE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments, Death Losse 

es and Annuities............... $4,104,147 09 
Paid Dividends and for Sur- 

rendered and Lapsed Poli- 

Se Simkin iecuss eaenibar oe 5,631.391 66 


THE COMPANY I8 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


all surplus belonging to the Policyholders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities of 
the United States and Canadas, 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualitied character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doingsin the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and cunfidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.”—United States Review, April 15th, 1875. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 








United States Life Insurance Co., 


‘ 261. 262. and 
_ . Gorner Warren Street, ee, aoa 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,422,636 68. 

The e principal features of tl of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL AGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 

N E. DE WITT, President. 


C P. FRALEIGH, Sores ety. 
WILLIAM WHITING, Actuary 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Cash Capital, full pela, - - _ $1,000.000 00 
=e: uly ist, 1 - - 3,809,767 1 
- - = 1,319,952 @- 


Pepaeet Indemnity, Ratos: Con- 





tracts ow 
Strong” Stock Lif 
sura 


E. W. PEET, Pres. _J. ALDER ELLIS, VICE-PREs, 
J.M. BU ri 


TLER, SEC’Y. 
ACENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED A. D, 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

©. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B, STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


[August 24, 1876, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........eceeeee .seeee $24,785,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,.......+... + 87,999,991 39 
Inférest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
DON cs snoséaspestecqussspenedes oe +: o00%04,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
vaiues, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City TAXES........00000+ 56,421 95 
Commissions, ....,.... 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 836,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... ........006 $27,077,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
NE vic cccncenccccbaus 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
GE vs Sceesnnaterins 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,659 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
Os cskeackaseccy, 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
eee 185,208 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 }0— ,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


eee eee nr ibeasdne 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
WES cacensscuseccuns <opnceveas « $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

BBsnccdccecgs.ceee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Whales... 00000000000 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par. 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu, 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the sor 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


i Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES, 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
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THE OFFICES 
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MUTUAL LIFE 
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CASH CAPITAL PAID OBP........----cccceeeeeccceeteeeeeeees $200,000 00 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


NEW "YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


—_——9—— 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
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TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, iH. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
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DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
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Vice-President and Actuary. President. 

The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts................- $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid................+ 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

iiaxtalidanandesdhinnnaes 19,000,000 cxigineted oy thie Comipeny-te 2000; hes 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
CM AMI h at ccdeccsccdcsccccess 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 *TONTINE 

- State Fn etcneeee 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 : : 
Amount Tnsured........cccccosces $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
Total INCOME......cccrcccseccccece 8,000,000 Y i 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts...........+.eeeee 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid............++.++6 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

WI aaa danas sos daas nceccans 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...........2.20- 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

-_——O—_—_—_ 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 


CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ** Tontine Investment’? form. 


THE 


BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 


on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘“ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New YorkK Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 


Application may be made, 
to the ; 
HOME 


either in person or by letter, 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 
HEALTH OF FARMERS. 


HEALTH is usually considered as»an accom- 
paniment to an out-door life; and justly so, 
perhaps, as all who have experienced the good 
effect of a life in the open air know, to their 
pleasure. The statistics of the Massachusetts 
registration reports show also that the farmer’s 
chances for life are larger than are the other 
occupations. Thus the average age at death 
of 31,832 farmers who are recorded from 1843 
to 1874 is 65.29 years; while the average for 
all classes and occupants are but 50.9 years, 
and of 3,435 clerks the average age at death 
was but 35.93 years. 

A person may live long, however, and yet be 
a sufferer from either occasional or continuous 
ills, which may be hard to bear, without being 
necessarily fatal ; and the farmer himself may 
be in good health, and yet be much troubled 
and put to an expense through troubles within 
the family circle, among those who labor in the 
household. These our registration reports do 
not discriminate; and whether the farmer’s 
wife is long-lived or the family require unusual 
medical attendance must be largely derived 
through indirect evidence. 

We derive some facts from the valuable re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
and especially from the able article of Dr. J. F. 
A. Adams, of Pittsfield, who has made, appar- 
ently, an extended and most critical study of 
the health of the farmer. 

We first remark that the farming population 
is the most strictly American of all the classes 
that compcse our population. In 1870 the 
census showed that of the farmers in Massa- 
chusetts 924¢ per cent. were American born, 
and that they included one-eighth of all per- 
sons haying occupations and one-sixteenth of 
the whole population over the age of ten years. 
This class of our people are comfortable and 
prosperous; occupy warm buildings, are well 
fed, not overworked, and are their own mas- 
ters. Their families are usually well educated 
and their homes contain many of the luxuries 
and comforts. 

In view of the intelligence of the farming 
class and their families, we trust that a quite 
literal quotation of the opinions of forty-six 
physicians, scattered thronghout the state, may 
be of some service as a text and as a preventive. 
The question given out was: ‘‘ What causes 
tend to injure the health of farmers and their 
families ?”’ 


Overwork is mentioned i........c-seceecsecees 26 cases. 
PPOMRID IT ii naeiotS Ts 0 d)b bso Acc cvebdensdadicsseuw 5 .* 
Improper diet......... sssesecccceee ehetecebas 2. 


Sanitary defects, pertaining to barn-yards, 
hozg-pens, privies, drains, or filthy cellars..10 “ 
Want of ventilation 





RAO so-so sen snp ess sadeeercdssnenepocgsiobeoese 36” 
In-door life of women 
Want Of TOCreRtion.......coccocevccccccccsssesece * 
Neglect of bathing., 
Damp cellars 








Of the prevalent diseases by forty-nine corre- 
spondents 


Rheumatism is mentioned by............++ er 28 
| ees Re | eS 2S ee ee ere 12 
Pulmonery affections 


Fevers. . 





Dyspepsia ‘ 

Ee piuspespncmmsresinoehsctarseseresssnss ¥seesnese + 
Bronchitis....... ssapebepohs depioessUddecstetwedeserasd 4 
CRIP ONIORD: 00 000 ccingts ceed do ceneuntcingoss 4 
SIRES GIT GHROMEBEG 6 o50scsscnescseccessadeccesds 10 


When we consider that all the causes in the 
first table are or should be under the control of 
the individual we can realize the importance of 
a better understanding of hygienic laws. In 
the second table we have rheumatism men- 
tioned first among the prevalent diseases ; and 
this trouble, although not as yet entirely under 
our control, either in its causes or effects, yet 
may be largely diminished through proper care. 
Pneumonia, in turn, is usually predisposed by 
conditions which may often be obviated. And 
as to fevers, we find ourselves almost ready to 
say broadly that the mere existence of fever is 
the result of accidental or gross carelessness. 

Indeed, as a general proposition, a little 
knowledge and considerable action on this 
knowledge would suffice to reduce this second 
list at the least 40 per cent. of its present num- 
bers. This is to say, among people who must 
haye one of these nine complaints, none should 
suffer from fever or dyspepsia and but few 
from diarrhea or dysentery. 

These diseases are but the names for states 
into which our system falls. and usually result 
from exposure of certain kinds. Fevers, of 
which the slow and typhoid fevers are the 
type, originate usually, if not invariably, from 
a low or depressed state of the system, and 
living in the presence of atmosphere containing 
germs, of which sewer emanations are usually 
considered the type. Now, we feel safe in 
asserting thatif the farmer keeps his cellars 
sweet, clean, and aired, and his drainage good 
about his house, even including the soil drain- 
age, that he will be surprised at the increased 
health of his family and the decrease of his 


doctor’s bills. Typhoid or low fevers will be 
almost unknown; and, in addition, he has 
guarded himself largely against that fell New 
England scourge, consumption. It is probable 
that more than fifty per cent. of diseases which 
meet the farmer and his family are preventible, 
and easily so, through this one action—iz., 
dry, sweet, clean, ventilated cellars, perfect 
cesspool system, and removal of surplus and 
stagnant water from about the house. 
The stomach is, however, largely the key to 

health, for it is through this organ that all the 
nutriment of the system must pass and all the 
foree taken with the food must be transferred. 
We must, therefore, consider the demands of a 
healthy stomach. This organ becomes habitu- 
ated to asystem. It secretes the fluid which in 
part disorganizes the food and digestsit. Now, 
so long as this organ is in order man appears 
to get the better of his surroundings. So long 
as the facility to digest is present ill health need 
scarcely be feared. How important, then, to 
guard this important organ against damage. 
What the farmer requires is regular meals, 
and that slowness of eating which allows the 
food to be masticated before being swallowed. 
He must guard against surfeit, because he 
works at times hard, and hard work on an over- 
loaded stomach is shown by experience to be 
injurious. Yet he must eat abundantly. In this 
respect, as in the work of his farm, he should 
use common sense. Then as to the character 
of the food. Let him avoid the habit of tea- 
drinking or water-drinking in excess at meals. 

If he must drink largely, let him take other 
times. Eat plain or rich food, but in modera- 
tion. A swallow of meat and a whole pie is 

scarcely as healthful or as nourishing as a swal- 
low of pie anda large chunk of meat. It is not 
so much what we eat. which is injurious as the 

manner and proportion; and alittle common 

sense here also will go a great way. Itis only 
necessary for the family to think to increase 
the comforts of life. It is but necessary to ap- 
ply thought to produce most radical improve- 
ments in the family and without. The thinking 
farmer should be the rule; and when once the 

rule we need fear but little but that he will 
take his proper place in the community, honor- 
ing and being honored, healthful and contented. 
—E. L. 8., in ‘‘ Scientific Farmer.” 





FARM-NOTES ABOUT SAN JOSE. 





In driving down the Alviso road, the other 
day, from San José, I was struck by the neat 
and attractive appearance of many of the 
places on both sides of the road. These, said 
Ito myself, are some of your beautiful Califor- 
nia homes. Not merely houses, where people 
stay to eat, sleep, and grow up in, with shelter 
and enclosures for pigs, chickens, cows, and 
horses, and fields to grow wheat, barley, fruit, 
and vegetables in. Yes, all these in great per- 
fection; but much more besides. Here are 
beautiful and attractive country homes, where 
refined and cultivated people live and love to 
cultivate all the social virtues of domestic life. 
Places hallowed by so many endearing asso- 
ciations and so beautiful and attractive in all 
their adornments and surroundings—all that 
taste, labor, neatness, and order combined can 
do to bind together the hearts of their in- 
mates with more than a three-fold cord. And 
if these people are not contented and happy, 
they do not know how to appreciate the beauti- 
ful and useful combined in their cosy, pretty 
homes. 

These were some of my thoughts as I jogged 
along the dusty road, casting my eyes wistfully 
to the right and left, at the white cottages, half 
hid away among the orchards and vines that 
gave them cooling shade and luscious fruits. 
Some of the owners of these places I should 
like to name, and will do so at some other 
time. But their places are near to the road 
and can speak for themselves, and, “gentle 
reader,”’ you can see them for yourself any day 
you may drive along this same Alviso road. 
But there are some nice places in this neighbor- 
hood which you cannot see from the road; so 
hid away back among the trees, you must be at 
some trouble to see them. One of theseI shall 
name. Having some business with Mr. A. M. 
Ogier, I turned down the long, shady avenue, 
which terminates in a circular drive around and 
under a grand old live-oak tree, whose great 
branches reach far out in every direction. This 
fine old tree is a leading feature of the place 
and has given shape and form to all Mr. Ogier’s 
improvements. -His house is built ata suitable 
distance from and fronting it on the north. 
His stable and carriage houses front it from 
the west. Then he has encircled it with a row 
of pine trees, like a wall of living green, 
through which are openings of drives in vari- 
ous directions. Driving from the hot, dusty 
road into this cool, shady bower, Kitty pricked 
up her ears, slowed up, and stopped short; 
and I leaned back in my seat forarest. And 
as soon as I had fully taken in the situation I 
involuntarily began to feel for my pencil and 
note-book. 

Under Mr. Ogier’s guidance, I had a brief look 





at his place, with which I was much pleased. 





In the buildings and adornments there has been 
no aim at show or prim artistic display; but 
everything wears the appearance of neat- 
ness, thrift, convenience, and comfort. With 
the exception of a field of asparagus, the whole 
place is in fruit of various kinds; and I thought, 
if the motto multum in parvo could ever be ap- 
plied to a fruit-farm, it would be appropriate 
here. Mr. O. is demonstrating what can be 
done on a small farm well tilled. For instance, 
he has blackberries growing between his or- 
chard trees, and strawberries between the rows 
of the blackberries—three crops on the same 
land, all looking well and bearing good crops. 
But Mr. O. has good, rich land and an abun- 
dance of water for all purposes from a deep, 
flowing well. Among the novelties of the 
place, Mr. O. has quite a number of Italian 
chestnut trees, eight years old from the nut, 
and well grown for their age, their straight, 
smooth, glossy-barked trunks and dark-green 
foliage showing well for their health and rapid 
growth. But they are fruitful, as well as highly 
ornamental, bearing this year a good crop of 
nuts for trees of their age. 

After a pleasant stroll over the place with 
Mr. O. and thoroughly testing the flavor of his 
different kinds of blackberries, I drove over to 
examine I, W. Briggs’s fruit-farm, east of the 
Alviso road, near the Coyote River, which is rap- 
idly taking on form and beauty. He has already 
about 80 acres in orchard, and intends planting 
the whole 120 acres in fruit-trees of various 
kinds; and, although his trees are only two 
years old from the nursery, they begin to make 
quite an orchard-like appearance. Especially bis 
1,200 cherry trees, planted together near the 
road, make a beautiful show as to size, shape, 
color, and uniformity of growth. The whole 
stem of the tree, from the ground up to the 
branches of the top, is thickly covered with 
a luxurious growth of leaves, thus effectually 
protecting the bark of the tree from injury from 
the sun. Mr. B. has 3,500 pear trees, looking 
well; 3,000 plum and prune, making a good 
year’s growth. Inthe line of apple trees, be- 
sides other sorts, Mr. B. has a straight thousand 
of Newtown pippins. 1,200 apricot and peach 
trees give him a good assortment in these 
lines of fruit. 

Mr. B. has about 40 acres in strawberries, 
from which he is yet shipping fruit. But what 
struck me as a big thing in the way of double 
crops on the same land was the whole straw- 
berry plantation set in onions—a row of onions 
in each alternate space between the strawberry 
plants, the plants looking well and the onions 
an immense crop. Mr. B. informed me he had 
this season a nice sample crop of ‘ Briggs’s 
Early May peaches,’’ from some of his young 
trees. They ripened here as early as the 20th of 
June, and were very fine as to size and flavor, 
and even better colored than those grown at 
Marysville.—G. W. M., in “ Pacifie Rural Press.’ 

SANTA CLARA, CAL., July 25th, 1876. 


CONDITION OF THE CROPS. 


OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
THE MONTH OF JULY. 


THE report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture forthe month of July, just issued, con- 
tains the following important information rel- 
ative to the condition of crops: Tobacco.— 
The acreage in tobacco in 1876 appears to be 
less than in 1875, Our reports exhibit some re- 
markable variations in the areas planted in the 
different states. Nearly all the great tobacco 
regions have planted a smaller breadth than 
last year. Massachusetts has fallen off 20 per 
cent.; Connecticut, 5 per cent.; New York, 5 
per cent.; Maryland, 6 per cent.; Virginia, 34 
per cent.; North Carolina, 58 per cent.; Ten- 
nesee. 33 per cent.; Kentucky, 16 per cent.; 
Ohio,3 per cent.; Indiana, 5 per cent.; and 
Illinois. 9 per cent. On the other hand, Penn- 
sylvania has increased per acreage 22 per cent.; 
Texas and Arkansas, each 32 per cent.; Mis- 
souri, 17 per cent.; and Kansas, 15 per cent. 
The condition of the crops in all the states re- 
porting is about 3 per cent. below the average. 
The highest condition (105) is found in Con- 
necticut and Texas; and the owest (81) in 
North Carolina and Wisconsin. The New En- 
gland and Middle States are full average or 
above. Virginia accounts for her diminished 
area and low condition (82) by the scarcity of 
plants, which were in numerous localities de- 
stroyed by drought, frost, flies, and grass- 
hoppers. The same difficulty embarrassed the 
planting in North Tennessee and Kentucky, 
though in some counties of the last named ex- 
cessive rain was as injurious as the drought. 
North of the Ohio River heavy rains injured 
the lowland crops. Missouri and Kansas suc- 
ceeded in getting in large crops, which are in 
fine condition. More extended inquiry will be 
instituted hereafter and the results will be 
given more in detail, 

Seven states report a greater or less acreage 
of sugar-cane. Of these Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Texas indicate an in- 
crease of 5 to 19 per cent. over the acreage of 
last year. South Carolina plants 15 per cent. 
less‘and Louisiana 2 per cent. lessthan last 








it 


year. The decrease in Louisiana is: more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the increase in all 
the other states. Texas and Georgia seem to 
be enlarging their cane culture very consider- 
ably. 

The condition of the fruit crop was less fa- 
vorable on the first of July than on the first of 
June. Most of the states report a lower con- 
dition of the apple and peachcrops. As a 
whole, though, in different parts of the coun- 
try the localities boast of an unusual supply 
and a good prospect of fruits not yet ripened. 

In New Hampshire, New York, Michigan, 
and Minnesota the area planted is slightly less 
than last year. This is, doubtless, chicfly if not 
exclusively due to the protracted cold and wet 
spring in those states. Tennessee also returns 
a decrease of 1 per cent. In Vermont, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland the extent of area remains 
unchanged. Inallthe remaining states it has 
been enlarged. Among the states reporting 
the largest relative increase were California, 34 
per cent.; Massachusetts and Nebraska, 20; 
Texas, 15; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia and Flori- 
da, 9; Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Indiana, 
7; Ohio, 6; Arkansas, 5; Maine, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, West Virginia, Dlinois, Iowa, 
and Oregon, 4. Returns from the Southern 
States indicate a tendency to increase the corn 
and grain crops, from a growing conviction 
that the production of home supplies will be 
more conducive to agricultural prosperity. The 
increase of the entire corn of the country over 
last year amounts to five percent. The crop 
in several sections is in a condition of more 
than ordinary thrift and promise. In the north- 
ern sections of the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States it is more backward than 
usual, owing to delay in planting, occasioned 
by protracted cold and wet weather; but it is 
generally in a thrifty, growing state. 

In the states on the Atlantic coast the condi- 
tion ranges from 100 to 108 as faras and in- 
eluding Virginia. South of Virginia an extra- 
ordinary rain-fall of from six to seven days’ 
duration, about the third week in June, re- 
sulted in extensive overflows and occasioned 
great injuries to crops in many localities 
along the water-courses. 








TREE PLANTING. 


Ovr minister to Madrid, Mr. Cushing, in a 
letter to the State Department on tree-planting 
in Spain, says: 

“Thus, in the State of Massachusetts there is 
at present a larger proportion of acreage in for- 
est now than there was fifty years ago, not- 
withstanding the great increase of population, 
if we may trust to the reports of the agricul- 
tural associations of that state. There, how- 
ever, as in so many other parts ‘of the United 
States, new forest trees spring up spontane- 
ously, unless prevented by tillage, on the site 
of the old forests cut down, and even encroach 
on the neighboring grounds, where these are 
not depastured or tilled; and the problem is 
why they have not done soin Spain, for which 
no solution is presented, except that the lands 
are left open to pasturage by sheep or neat 
cattle. But this solution is not a very satisfac- 
tory one, the question being whether the pas- 
turaze is cause or effect, just as the suggestion 
of fires to account for the treelessness of our 
prairies involves doubt whether the suscepti- 
bility of waste by fires is cause or effect. 

“Tt would seem that the prairies of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa must have existed in a previous 
state to be overrun by fires, and the plains of 
Castile by domesticated animals, without 
which neither could have been so overrun ; and, 
as to the latter, the supposition is confirmed by 
all which we certainly know, little as it is, of 
the primeval condition of Spain. However 
that was, the injurious neglect of plantations 
in Spain is plainly discernible ; and such is the 
evil which Mr. Escobar proposes to cure by a 
law for the compulsory planting of forest trees 
on a large scale wherever they are wanting in 
Spain. I observe, in passing, that the plague 
of locusts is understood to prevail only in re- 
gions of country comparatively destitute of 
forest trees.”’ 

re _ 


EVAPORATION. 


AccorpInc to Hales, a sunflower whose 
foliage had 89 square feet of surface gave off in 
24 hours 3 lbs. of water. According to Schlei- 
den, a square foot of grass-sod gave off in 24 
hours more than 114 Ibs. According to Schub- 
ler, a square foot of pasture-grass exhaled near- 
ly 544 Ibs. of water in 24 hours. This is at the 
rate of 23,958 gallons (of 10 Ibs.) per acre. Ac- 
cording to Knop, a dwarf bean exhaled during 
23 days in September and October 13 times its 
weight of water, and an Indian-corn plant tran- 
spired 36 times its weight of water from May 22d 
to September 4th ; and the same observer states 
as a fact that a grass-plant will exhale its own 
weight of water in 24 hours of hot and dry sum- 
mer weather. Dr. Edwards found that a sprig 
of mint, weighing 27 grains, in 77 days emitted 
2,543 grains of water; a sprig of spearmint, 
weighing 27 grains, emitted in the same time 
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2,558 grains; a sprig of common nightshade, 
weighing 49 grains, cvolved 3,708 grains. For 
trees, Von Pettenkoper observed an oak during 
the wholé period of its summer growth. The 
estimated number of leaves on the plant was 
751,592, and the total amount of evaporation for 
the whole area of the leaves was 539.16 cubic 
centimeters (32.8 inches); the total rain-fall 
during the period of observation being 65 cubic 
centimeters (3.9 inches). Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert deduced from their careful and elab- 
orate experiments on a large scale that our or- 
dinary graminaceous corn crops give off prob- 
ably on an average from 250 to 300 parts of 
water to one of the total dry substance fixed.— 
Scientific Farmer, 





A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT. 





HAvinc had occasion, a short time ago, to be 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, I was much 
struck with the manner in which I saw several 
hearths in sitting-rooms decorated. A box was 
made of a size suitable for resting on the 
hearth, without projecting too far into the 
room, and in this were planted some of the com- 
monest native ferns, such as the strong-growing 
Aspleviums, Osmundas, Aspidiums, Struthrop- 
teris, and the beautiful and graceful Maiden- 
hair (Adiantum pedatum), which grows luxu- 
riantly in the moist, rich woods along the banks 
of Lake Erie and other places throughout the 
state. Planted rather closely and kept well 
watered, any one may possess such an orna- 
ment during the summer months. It is strange 
how anxious we are to get a plant from a foreign 
country, even though it may not possess half 
the beauty which some of those growing in our 
woods have. Still we will pass them, and nurse, 
it may be, one far inferior in flower and foliage 
and a great deal more difficult to grow, just be- 
cause it is an exotic. 

There are hundreds of different flowers in the 
United States well worth cultivation in every 
garden, many of them possessing a beauty 
equal to some of the best exotics we can intro- 
duce, and which, if properly cared for, would, 
with their increasing vigor and abundance of 
flower, amply repay any extra labor given them. 
—M. MILTON, in “Country Gentleman.”’ 





AMONG THE BEES IN AUGUST. 





In many parts of the country white clover is 
unusually abundant this year. In our travels, 
wherever we went, fields and commons and 
roadsides were white with its blossoms, and the 
bees were industriously at work on them. 
White-clover honey stands No. 1 in the market. 
None other can compare with it, either in beauty 
or delicacy of flavor. Hence, it should be kept 
separate from honey gathered from other 
sources, A mixture of white clover and buck- 
wheat, or linden even, injures the sale in mar- 
ket. During the harvest, see to it that the 
bees have room to store all the honey they can 
gather. If you have empty combs, put them 
in the hives as fast as needed. If you have no 
empty combs, use the extractor freely or keep 
the bees at work in the boxes. Colonies should 
also be kept strong in numbers, to enable them 
to gather the fall harvest and to prepare for 
winter. To do this, room for the queen to 
deposit her eggs must be furnished. Weak 
colonies in the fall very often date their origin 
from the honey harvest of July. The brood- 
chamber is filled with honey, to the exclusion 
of brood, and certain deterioration results. In 
such cases supply the empty combs in the 
brood-chamber, either from surplus frames or 
by the extractor, exchanging an outside for an 
inside frame. Keep honey in a cool, dry place 
—never in a damp cellar—and paste paper over 
all cracks and openings of boxes, to exclude 
ants and other insects.—Practical Farmer. 


——— EE -—— 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Few persons, says the Houston (Texas) Age, 
are aware of the magnitude of the fruit trade 
of Houston and Galveston. The average re- 
ceipts of apples alone at Houston during four 
months of last season were three car-loads a 
day. Say that Galveston received as much. 
Six car-loads a day for 130 days would be 780 
car-loads of apples, at say $300 per car—$234,- 
000, the value of apples imported into Texas 
last season. Besides these, we have a domestic 
fruit trade in peaches, grapes, and apples dur- 
ing the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, amounting to many thousands of dollars 
and giving employment to at least one thou- 
sand persons in growing, gathering, packing, 
and selling. 


.-The tomato is to be credited with the 
virtue of driving away the curculio and other 
noxious insects, if we may believe a fruit-grower 
of Valparaiso, South America. Using some 
vines he had pulled up as a mulch around some 
peach trees, he observed that the curculios, 
which were ravaging the orchard, left these 
trees, Following up the. hint -he found that 


sorts of insects, and that an infusion from the 
fresh leaves of the plant, springled upon rosés, 
orange trees, etc., drove away all the insects 
that infested them. This is worth trying, at all 
events. 


...Stock and sheep raising has of late be- 
come quite an item in the Louisiana Lake Par- 
ishes. In Tangipahoa all sheep have been kept 
for breeding purposes, so that a large increase 
may be expected next year. 


..It is said there are 400,000 feathers upon 
the wing of a silk-worm moth, and that any 
one doubting the truth of the statement can 
easily satisfy himself by counting them. 


....The New York Horticultural Society will 
give an exhibition of plants, fruits, and flowers 
at Gilmore’s Garden, commencing on the even- 
ing of the 19th of September. 


..The grasshoppers which invaded Portu- 
gal in immense numbers this season committed 
suicide by flying into the rivers Agueda and 
Coa. 

..It is reported that the New Jersey cran- 
berry crop was seriously injured by the recent 
hot weather. 
Fn 
AGRICULTURAL 
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NEBRASKA AHEAD! 
THE B. & M. RAILROAD CO.’8 LANDS! _ best 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America! 
GOOD LANDS INA GOOD CLIMATE! 


Low Prices, Long Credit. Low Fares and Freights. 
Premiums for lmprovements. Free hoy to Land 
Buyers. lis i tuil particulars apply 
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'HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 
Dail hd my from Boston, New York, — 
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for San Francisco. 
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Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


The und ed now offer FOR SALE, at a very 
a w pelts. PERUVIAN GUANO, in condition fit for 
use by the RANTEEING THE 
COMPL ETE ANALYS S OF EACH BAG. 
For further particulars send for circular. 
HOBSON, HURTADO & oe., 


Government Conaignees of Peruvian Gua' 
o. 63 PINE ST., New York. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New ¥ekd Office -Rtd Hyont Street. 
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Circular. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 
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SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1] ‘HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is adapted 
te any localtty, will saw any kind mo loga, 
and will do as much work (pewer and hands be- 
i ) the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
“ee are of the most substantial and perma- 
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It is generally driven by threshing ea- 
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MEDICAL. 


Opium and Morphine Gure, 


The original] and only poo and has not failed ina 
single case for twent 
AS ‘G. “FAY, Seer 


Address THO etary, 
Sixth pn. New York 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This Is no pombas. For information inquire of 
or write to MOYHR BROS., Wholesaie Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Pennsylvania. 
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WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 





OUR AUGERS are operated entirely by 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


370 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH tone he eet They will 


All kinds of Earth, Sots Sand and 
Limestone, Bit — Seam 
» Slate an 
And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS mn 
QUICKSAND. 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
Ses  iluatrated Seeielvadueroe temene 

— our 0} rms. 
prices roving our advertisements 3 


GREAT MISTER WELL AUGER 0, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
Sw State in what paper you saw this adver« 
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Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements, 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral i Soaines in the world. Each 
bottle contains eight y doses and is gavel to oer 
one hundred bottles of the Natura) Spring Wate 

Asa Tonic it is unsu ~~ having had most re- 
markable success in cu some of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspe oa, ervousness, and General 
Debility. It is simple, harmiess, and pleasant to 

ke. If used as a misty in its iS pare state, on the 

ppearance of Diphtheria and other Throat 

diseases, it works like magic. It xt the progress 
of and cures such complaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It will ee a or entirely cure 
the worst cuses of Rheum: 


United States, free of re on receipt of the 
price, $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials 0 directions. 

For sale by all Druggiste and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.-D. Box 3880. 
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HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve piacee! remedies, with 
pkg ey | ad their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt 0: e 


SMITH’S HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
1% Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodide of Iron 


ee ee for Serofalous and de- 

Pur yr eacaty ener and female disorders, 

as Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Amenorrhea, Dysm 
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A man of noted health was asked how it was he 
seemed to be always well. “Lam not particular ip 
my meals. 1 eat what 7 like, and,whenever I feel 
under the weather I resort to. my 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


which I keép. always in the house.” Wise man, and 
economical,as well. He does not resort to violent 
means for relief. He uses Nature’s remedy, in the 
shape of this aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANDO 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE cen 





FOR UNOCCUF 
WE OFFER UN v DENTED. INDUCE: 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. CH CAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


DECKE R 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
ABE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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us o ; 
175 ° est 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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MIDDL OWN,” ’ 

CONN. 

Branch Wareh 
and 87 John st.. lew" York 
and 197 Lake si., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, 
mee, pap Ch: 
Fixture Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


etc. 
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Manufactured by the LORING & ey omer gen opean co., 
of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O 

The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 


The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 


Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 


Write to us for Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL B73. 


«PRICES REDUCED) ! 
May 10th, 1876. . . 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 
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a PRICE 
PLATE COMPANYW’S =) 150 CENTS. 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, | compact, simple, practical, and appreciated by 


smokers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 


IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Factory, Middletown, Conn. 
ow Room, 13 John Street, N. Y 


ae Sale by Leading Dealers. 
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fier nnd Vi at Paris, France, in 
867, and Vienna, Austria, im 


Pears Tralspareut Soap. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY AS 
THE MOST PERFECT CLEANSER aND 
EMOLLIENT FOR THE SKIN. 
WARRANTED PURE, CONTAINS NO COLORING 
MATTER. 

HIGHLY PERFUMED, FREE FROM ALL DELE- 
TERIOUS COMPOUNDS. 

PURITY AND EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED BY 


FRANCIS TOMES & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS FOR THB 
UNITED STATES, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Garden Vases and Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Hammocks, Camp 
eaire, : Cragaet, Flower Stands, 


ee ete., etc. 
"Nook (a: justrated Catalogue. 
@. WEBSTER PECK, 


Mannfacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers &t., New York. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW &” 60, 


sg ean ina Deajers in PARLOR FUEND. 
URE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Reclining 
Chairs and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 
airs 
tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
ESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books 0: 
BE AUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 8c. stamp for our new and en catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just iss 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis &t., feetef Kh te Gh ew. B.R., N.Y. 




















C. E. DOLLIVER, 






MANUFACTURER OF POPE’S 
AWNINGS, RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 
TENTS, FLAGS | Price Reduced to $4.00. 

BANNERS. POPE M’F’G CoO., 





45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP OO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
SEA-BATHING AT HOME 
BY USING 


Clark’s Mediterranean Sea Salt. 


Recommended by all Lg egy ae for sale by all 
druggists. A ten-pound box se core ie to 
any part of the United States oust of the Missouri 
River on receipt of $1.50. Buy it and try it. 


37 a Im 
P.-0. Box 37 * or Willem’ St., N. ¥ 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4Ibs. 





74 Bleecker °Street, Corner Broadway. 

AWNINGS, FLAG NOPIES, DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOT iis faralshed es dings and 
parties. Prices to cuit the times 


The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. ‘6 
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PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


Tho Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


at ae eee 

for I bi speak of excellent 

ngs.” 

POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application, 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops biceding, 
removes discoloration and heais rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

IN LEUCORRHG A it has no equal. All kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 
promptly cured. Fuller details in book uccom- 
panying each bottle. 

PILES—blind or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itis a spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
— remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

e, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
be wets aoe are all alike relieved, and 

ten permanently cured. 

PHY SICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hand., Face, and indeed all manper of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting ; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
ana Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
——- while wonderfully improving the 

plexion. 

To FARMERS. Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 

@, out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colie, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wi le, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every paren as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be withont it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘he genuine article has the words Pond’s 
ara blown in each bottle. It is prepared 

by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Euro 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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M tod Asthma Remedy 
—the only sure remedy, is sold under & 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per package. 


Sample packares free- Address, 
‘ ouls Smithnicht. Chemist, Cleverana. O- 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 


change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” em 

on it in large - letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& a 
PAPER FILE. 
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